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The Andependent, 


BY LILLIE E. BARR. 


J HAVE no frankincense, no myrrh, 
I have no spice, no oil ; 

But here are snowy Roses, Christ, 
Without a stain or soil. 

O fairest Lord, for thy dear‘sake, 
My Roses take. 


Ihave no silver, and no gem, 
No virgin gold for Thee ; 

But here are Lilies white as light 
And sweet with purity. 

O fairest Lord, for Thy dear sake 
My Lilies take. 


Joun’s IsLanp, 8. C. 
—_ 


GOOD FRIDAY.—EASTER. 
BY MARY L. Mc LANATHAN, 


Muse on thy Lord’s sharp pains 
Borne, soul, for thee ; 

Think how He broke Death’s chains 
To set thee free. 


Muse on the joy He brought 
Forth from the tomb ; 
Think how thy life He bought, 
Bearing Death’s doom, 
Lilies of Easter-tide 
Blossom for thee ; 
Pardoned and purified, 
Rise, soul, set free! 
New York Clty. 
can —_ - 


THE RESURRECTION. 


BY THOMAS HILL, D.D. 








WuiLe yet the western heavens were all aglow 

With lingering steps of day, the full-orbed 
moon 

Rose slowly o’er the hights of Olivet ; 

The Sabbath stillness had not passed away. 

The guilty city, which the day before 

Exulted in the murder of the Just, 

Lay hushed in moonlight. Through its lonely 
streets 

But few were moving. On its level roofs 

Reclining groups held converse with the stars, 

Or in hushed whispers spoke of Jesus’ death. 

“ Might it not be,” some asked, “He was, as 

claimed 

By fond disciples, Israel’s rightful king ? 

"Twas said, indeed, that, at the judgment bar 

Of Pilate, He had owned He was a king. 

Perchance his taking off was treason’s act, 

Which must bring judgment down from 
righteous Heaven. 

This moonlight stillness, was it but the lull 

Which presages the tempest’s awful wrath ?” 

And still they dared not answer, to themselves, 

The questions which they asked. 

The night wore on; 

The moon, at length, rode down the western 
sky ; 

And feverish watchers scanned the eastern 
hills, 

With longing, for the earliest glimpse of dawn. 

Then from the northern gate two women 
steal, 

To seek, alone, the spot where Jesus lies. 

His sacred body they would still embalm 

With spice and nard, and with affection’s tears. 

Soon, hastily returning, they arouse 

The impetuous Peter and the ardent John. 

The four go back, to seek the garden grave. 

The sepulcher no longer holds its dead ! 

The women weep that sacrilegious hands 

Have robbed the tomb; the men go in the 
cave. 

There lies the napkin ; here the linen cloth ; 

The cerements which had wrapped the holy 
clay ; 

But that which they had held was gone! 

Then John and Peter, wondering at the theft, 

And wondering that the thieves had left the 
cloths, 
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| “Oh! grateful heart! 





Return, with one companion, leaving there 
Mary, who stands and still in silence weeps. 


what strong affection 
beats 

In every pulse that shakes her heaving breast! 

Oh! grateful heart! what treasures shall be 
thine, 

What honors, that shall be vouchsafed to thee, 

To thee alone? Thou art the first to know 

That fact which soon the Roman Empire raised 

From its abyss of sin ; yea, al] the world. 

Lo! thine arisen Lord has deigned to come, 

To still, with tender words, thine anxious fear 

And give thee peace, ‘‘ Why weepest thou?” 
he asks. 

But she, half blind with tears (while yet nor 
moon, 

Descending low, nor dawn was giving light), 

First peered within the tomb, and angels saw ; 

Then thought the gardener had approached the 
spot. 

A third time Jesus speaks and calls her name. 

Her name, thus spoken, thrills through all her 
soul ; 

Her sense is opened and she knows her Lord. 

The tide of feeling, suddenly thus turned 

From grief to joy, tumultuously rolls 

Within her heart, and ita own utterance 
chokes ; 

But, falling at his feet, she simply cries : 

My Master ! 

He replied; ‘“‘ Detain me not! 

Go, tell my brethren, I will meet them soon.” 

She, still bewildered, goes to tell the tale 

To those who saw, with her, the empty tomb. 

From mouth to mouth the rapid tidings fly. 

The faithful friends of Jesus hear with hope ; 

His foes with unbelief, yet trembling fear. 

Day wore away, and later moonrise left 

A transient darkness ; ten of those whom he 

Had chosen from the rest, in secret meet, 

To talk of Mary's news or question her. 

Lo! when the doors were shut, Himself was 
there | 

All stand amazed ; while He, in gentle tones, 

Bestows his blessing ; bids them all behold 

His wounded hands and side, and then receive 

His last commission, take the keys of power, 

And bear the Gospel forth through every land. 


Oh! ne’er before, nor since, have words so sweet 

Borne fruit so rich, produced effect so great. 

Henceforth shal] Peter well deserve his name, 

Nor maiden’s taunts make him deny his Lord ; 

No longer, at the sight of Roman guards, 

Bascly shall all forsake the Crucified. 

But that new life which, in the garden tomb, 

Brought forth the Conqueror, in immortal 
strength, 

Now lives in all the ten ; its floods shall rise 

And flow through every land, through every age, 

Giving all nations an eternal Spring. 

‘Twas in the Springtime God from Egypt 
called 

His chosen race; ‘twas Springtime when he 
raised, 

From death's Egyptian darkness, his dear Son. 

The ten in deep amaze but holy joy, 

Receive his parting charge ; he then departs. 

And when their swelling hearts an utterance 
found, 

The first glad Easter hymn as incense rose to 
God. 


‘From the midnight of the grave, 
All victorious, strong to save, 
Comes refulgent as the sun, 
Jesus, God's anointed One. 


‘Darkness He has driven away ; 
He has brought immortal day ; 
Death and Hades strive in vain 
Night and chaos to retain. 


‘* Hail! though mighty Conqueror, 
Wonderful and counselor, 
Lord of glory, Prince of peace ; 
Never shall thine empire cease, 


“Jesus, from among the dead, 
Raises his triumphant head ; 
Sing the glad, exultant strain, 
Hell is conquered, Death is slain!” 


PortTLaxp, Mz. 





MATTERS OVER IN FRANCE. 
BY GRACE GREENWOOD. 


Gampetra called 1882 ‘Une annce funeste,” 
and so it seemed to us, when, after all its 


fatal work, its last receding wave laid a | 


stealthy hold on the magnificent wreck of 
his great life, and bore it off in the mid- 
night darkness, and down into the tideless, 
soundless Dead Sea of the past. But the 
new year seems thus far to be out- 
doing its predecessor; almost every day’s 
record being of disaster, loss, suffering, 
tragedies, and most unnatural horrors. The 
elements seem to be in a state of anarchy— 
fires, explosions, and overflows, shipwrecks 


and land-slides ; the subsidence of towns, | 


the moving of mountains, the flooding and 
firing of mines alternately appal us. From 
Ireland comes the strange story of an 
ancient reliable bog taking suddenly to 
traveling and whelming acres of cultivated 
land. All that we lack are earthquakes 
and tidal waves; but the new year may 
have them also in store for us. Here in 
France we have been spared physical dis- 
asters; but the political ground seems a 
little shaky—the political skies a trifle 
stormy—the institutions of a free govern- 
ment seem threatened by fires of sedition 
and Communism, and the guards of the 
Republic by floods of anarchy and mon- 
archical reaction. Yet the danger seems far 
less serious and imminent to us in Paris, 
than to anxious onlookers beyond the 
sea. We smile over letters entreating 
us to flee from this City of Destruction, 
while it is yet time. As yet all is 
quiet on the Seine. Theaters and operas, 
concerts and balls are in full blast and not 
a barricade is to he seen. Nowhere are 
there any signs of popular disaffection or 
excitement. The government has been and 
is in a condition of perplexity, to designate 
it by no stronger term; but something like 
this was looked for when Gambetta died. 
Napoleon said ‘‘No man is indispensable 
to the world”; but it certainly seems that 
this man was necessary to the very exist- 
ence of the French Republic. His hand 
held the invisible reins of power, and when 
it fell cold at his side the steeds of state, 
always ‘‘ fiery and skittish” here in France, 
ran wildly right and left, and each chariot- 
eer who has attempted to guide them since 
has met the fate of Icarus. Still the Bona- 
partist scare, what there was of it, is well 
over for the present. Nobody has been 
hurt or even badly demoralized outside of 
the Elys¢e and the Palais de Bourbon. In- 
deed, the incipient throes of revolution 
have all been confined to the legislative and 
administrative bodies; the people have 
been strangely unmoved, following steadily 
and intently their usual avocations and 


pleasures, bent on money-making or 
money-spending. Even the oworiers are 
undemonstrative. The reddest of the reds 


seem unstirred by the magnificent old ideas 
of patriotism and plunder. Royal palaces 
and the hotels of aristocrats no longer 
present such temptations as formerly to 


the Parisian populace, because it may 
be there is ‘‘metal more attractive” 
in the possessions of the stranger 


within their gates—in the gold easily 
won and lightly held of the ever-in- 
creasing multitude of rich Americans, who 
are making Paris one of the most prosper- 
ous and one of the dearest cities of the 
world. At all events, the mass of the com- 
mon people evidently consider the legiti- 
mate profits of trade, the sure wages of 





labor, and even the uncertain gains of specu- 
lation better than the very problematical 
advantages of a revolutionary emeute, with 


| a communistic partition and distribution of 
| spoils. 


Prince Napoleon, in arguing for a 
plebdiscitum, says rather pertinently: ‘‘ The 
present rulers of France are governing on 
the strength of popular apathy, not by 
popular assent.” But this apathy, when it 
results from disillusion, rather than from de- 
spair, from preoccupation, rather than from 
idleness, may be something hard to move. 
The old romance, chivalry, and loyalty 
have been in a great measure bled and 
taxed out of the French character, out of 
that of the common people, at least. La 
Gloire, as a military and patriotic shib- 
boleth, has lost much of its power and 
charm. It is now gold first and glory after- 
ward with this mercurial and mercenary 
people, During the late war in Egypt, 
there was very little shame or indignation, 
except, perhaps, in the breast of Gambetta, 
over the inglorious part played by France. 
Had the august ghost of the first Napoleon 
appeared, in his gray capote and chapeau 
a cornea, and, pointing eastward with the 
sword of Marengo, had again cried: 
‘*Frenchmen, from yonder pyramids forty 
centuries look down upon you.” I believe 
the masses of his countrymen would have 
replied, in effect: ‘‘ Let 'em look, if that is 
their business, while we attend to ours, 
which is not spoiling the Egyptians or 
fighting and dying on the sands of 
the desert. Our looking can be done 
nearer home. Our battles are about 
the Bourse, or with the erue of our rivers, 
or the phylloxera, the smail enemy which 
attacks our vineyards.” 

By the way, I am glad that, from what- 
ever motives, pusillanimous or patriotic, 
France kept out of that war, and that Eng. 
land, the representative of the highest Eu- 
ropean Christian civilization, went in alone 
and did up that dreadful but necessary 
piece of work speedily and effectually. | 
rejoice to see the cross set above the cres- 
cent, even if it be in the shape of a sword. 
hilt. I believe England’s intervention, 
while checking and humbling rampant Mo. 
hammedanism, opened a better way and a 
better life than the old for Egypt herself. 
If there are in that people any great ele- 
ments lying dormant, a desperate struggle 
for national existence may bring them forth 
and strengthen them mightily; but, if ever 
a rank, wild growth of humanity needed 
weeding out, to give opportunity for the 
survival of the fittest, it is this on which 
the pyramids look down with the disdain 
of a grand imperial past, over which the 
Sphinx gazes in melancholy hopelessness, 

But to return to affairs in Paris. The 
Bonapartist demonstration, absurd as it 
was, furnished us with a little not unwel. 
come excitement. Though there was 
nothing very romantic about a Pre. 
tender of over sixty, ‘fat and 
secant of breath,” and saddled for all time 
with a ridiculous nick-name; yet there was 
a startling touch of romance in the fact that 
we had again a Bonaparte in limbo. It 
seemed like a little reproduction of history, 
especially as the Prince was incarcerated 
in the Conciergerie the most famous and his- 
torical of the prisons of Paris. Here Marie 
Antoinette spent two months of agony, with 
her broken beart, and Robespierre a vight of 
torture with bis broken jaw; from here the 
Girondists went singing to the guillotine, 
and here the first Napoleonic Pre- 
tender was imprisoned for awhile after 
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the affair of Boulogne. The jailer shows 
the gloomy chamber in which he 
spent some weary days and nights 
alone with his baffled hopes, which obsti- 
nately declined to become despairs. 

This youngest son of the youngest brother 
of Napoleon inherited far more of the 
distinctive, distinguished Bonaparte look 
than the clever adventurer of Boulogne 
and Strasbourg could lay claim to. Indeed, 
so marked was the resemblance to Napoleon 
le Grand that Napoleon le Petit disliked to 
have him around, especially after the 
coup @état, which he had hotly opposed. 
The wear and tear of time and dissipation 
and habits of indolence and self-indulgence, 
have effaced much of the Napoleonic stamp 
from face, figure, and manner; but, at the 
time he visited America, some fifteen years 
ago, the likeness to his uncle, Nature’s most 
imperial and imperious creature since Caesar 





Augustus, was most striking. Still, his face | 


always lacked the austerity and authority— 
the fateful force which marked that of his 
great uncle and set it apart forever. This 
Bonaparte looks what he is—a man of brains, 
of intelligence, of a certain amount of 
astuteness; but with no character for virile 
energy, decision, oraudacity. He has proved 
how impossible it is for a man bearing the 
greatest, the most inspiring of names, and 
having the grandest of opportunities, to 
pose as a hero and a leader of men, without 
having a heroic record or, at least, a repu- 
tation for personal bravery. 
certain French, very French anecdote of a 
certain marquise who was praising a cer- 
tain curé, whom she admired immensely. 
‘* He is,” she said, ‘‘a most charming, ac- 
complished man—handsome, clever, ami- 
able, comme il faut; as a curé, absolutely 
perfect, except for one little fault—he does 
not believe in le bon Dieu.” A priest with- 
out faith is, perhaps, less of a French anom- 
aly than a Bonaparte without courage. 
The Crimean War was almost as fatal to 
Prince Napoleon to the 
Nicholas. The disease which brought 
him so suddenly back from the 
of conflict was morally mortal. He 
has never recovered from it and never 
can recover. He is invajided for life. I 
remember that, when the old ex-King 
Jerome, governor of the Jnvalides, lay ill 
with his last sickness, a squib appeared in 
the Paris Charivari aimed at Prince Plon- 
plon and his sister, Princess Mathilde. 
It stated that the poor ex-king had gone 
clean out of his mind; that serious mental 
aberration had been for some time feared ; 
but not unmistakably made manifest till the 
previous the illustrious 
sufferer, on receiving a visit from his duti- 
ful children, exclaimed: ‘‘ Ah! behold my 
brave son and my virtuous daughter!” I 
remember, also, a characteristic incident, 
related to me years ago, by a young Italian 
noble, then on the staff of King Victor Em- 
manuel. He was in command of the Life 
Guards at the palace in Turin on the day when 
Prince Napoleon came to sue for the hand 
of the Princess Clotilde, a cruel bargain ar- 
ranged between the King and his exacting 
ally, the Emperor. ‘‘ Just as the Prince,” said 
the marchese, ‘‘ entered the gateway, the 
Guards, posted on each side, and the soldiers, 
drawn up in line in the court, saluted; and, 
at the sudden clang of their arms, our vis- 
itor, to our utter astonishment and secret 
amusement, gave a wild start and uttered 
a nervous cry of alarm.” In short, the 
Bonapartist Pretender is a born poltroon, 
the worthy son of the weak and cowardly 
husband of the strong-willed, ambitious, 
and valiant Betsy Patterson—assuredly not 
a man to be afraid of or make such a coil 
about. Yet, he has done a great, good 
thing by his proclamation. He has demon- 
strated the startling fact that the French 
Republic is absolutely without legal protec- 
tion against the most tremendous domestic 
dangers of conspiracy and treason; that 
she is nursing enemies in _ society, 
the Army, and the Church; that her 
hands are tied; and that some legisla- 
tion is necessary to untie them; to re- 
enact for her the simple, natural law of self- 
defense. Though the name ‘‘ Napoleon,” 
which this Pretender uses, without any 
prefix or affix, is no longer a charm with 
which to conjure up armies or conjure 
down governments, it still may have 
power to disturb and distract certain classes 
of the French people; and, since the law has 
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loosed its unlawful hold on Prince Plon- 
plon, he has gone to conspiring and ‘ proc- 
lamating” right and left. He has just re- 
turned from England, where he went to re- 
turn the visit of the Empress, whom he was 
so unkindly forbidden to receive in bis cell 
at the Conciergerie. That visit of Eugenie, 
like the manifesto which prompted it, was 
more absurd than dangerous as a political 
move. You have seen how the imperial 
mourner, the image and ideal of unrecon- 
ciled and unchastened sorrow, came hurry- 
ing on to the scene of possible uprising and 
strife, leaning on her ebony cane, which 
sign of physical weakness, appealing to the 
sympathies of discontented old Imperial- 
ists, might be like the wand of a malevo- 
lent fairy to stir up sedition and revolution. 
The widowed and childless Empress, when 
in dignified retirement, is a very pathetic 
figure; though I know not 
more to be pitied 


why she is 
than thousands 
women, whom 
her ultra-montane zeal and mad ambition 
rendered widowed and childless. Certain- 
ly, when she rushes frantically about, con- 
spiring against the peace of a country to 
which she owes all that she has, even her 
splendid memories, all that she has been, 
she appeals neither to our sympathy or 
respect. None of the imperial family of 
the Second Empire possessed that mys- 
terious attribute of Napoleon which Mrs. 
Browning called ‘the genius to be loved,” 
and, as far as I have been able to ascertain, 
the beautiful Empress left few in Paris to 
mourn for her, except tradesmen and miili- 
ners. The people certainly ascribe to her 
alarge share of the responsibility of the 
war, with its almost endless evils of loss, 
spoliation, humiliation, and dishonor. We 
have occasionally met in society a French 
gentleman who for several years was the 
private secretary of Louis Napoleon, and 
he assured me that not Lady Macbeth was 
more passionately earnest and audacious in 
inciting her husband to treason and mur- 
der and chastising his failing courage 
‘*with the valor of her tongue” than was 
this devout Spanish woman in lashing on 
‘*the man of destiny” to undertake a new 
crusade for the humiliation of the great 
Protestant Empire and the rehabilitation of 
the great Papal Empire. She spoke of that 
fatal undertaking as ‘‘ My war,” proudly 
and defiantly always, till disaster, reverses, 
utter defeat came; but when, a discrowned, 
homeless fugitive, 
upon 


she threw herself, 
Victoria’s sympathizing 
breast, she murmured: ‘‘I have always been 
too favorable to war.” Yet this tardy re- 
pentance did not hinder her from approv- 
ing her son’s mad enterprise; and now all 
these family conferences and confabula- 
tions mean, first, conspiracy and then war 
—at least, revolution, which in the present 
state of political and religious feeling can- 
not come to France without a bitter season 
of tumult, anarchy, bloodshed, and burn- 
ings—a revolution in which petroleum and 
dynamite would play important parts. At 
such a time, the empress would find it less 
prudent to visit Paris than she finds it now, 
under a government of which she says, con- 
temptuously: ‘‘I know nothing.” 


sobbing, 


Her very dead would be safer at Chisel- 
hurst than under the dome of the Invalides. 
Personally, I believe she would rather see 
the Comte de Chambord king than Plon- 
plon emperor, for, under Henri Cinq, the 
priests would have a better ‘‘show;” and, 
above all and beyond all, Eugenie is a 
Roman Catholic, a Papist of the Papists. 
Years ago Pio Nono bought her soul with 
the Golden Rose. 

Whatever happens, I pray that the nar- 
row, fanatical, bigoted devotee of Frohs- 
dorf may not be heaved into the vacant 
throne by one of those mysterious, re- 
actionary tidal waves which sometimes 
sweep over France. I would far sooner see 
in power one of the Orleans Princes, who 
are men of this world and of this century— 
men of affairs, intelligent, practical, and, 
for princes, liberal and patriotic. 

The death of Gustave Doré and of Richard 
Wagner are, surely, something more than 
national misfortunes. The knowledge that 
the tireless hand of the great painter is 
stilled and that the melodious genius of the 
great composer is silenced forever, saddens 
the world of art and we are all much poorer 
than we were a few short weeks ago. It 
strikes me that there are points of resem- 





| 
| blance between the two grand artists. The | Saviour express! 
| stupendous products of their genius were 








alike bold, strong, original, gigantesque, 
with something of the weird and the bizarre. 
The greater was undoubtedly the musician. 
He had more imagination than the painter, 
and, as said Napoleon: ‘Imagination rules 
the world.” That which Doré took for that 
master element, too often in his pictures, 
degencrated into pretty poetic fancies of 
grotesque horrors. To me his greatest im- 
aginative work is his ‘‘ Francesca di Rimini.” 
His big sacred pictures are magnificent 
insufticiencies. The two artists were alike 
in this: each had a hard figh i for his laurels. 
Every leaf has been fiercely, passionately 
disputed. All is quiet now over the grave 
of Doré; but round the tomb of Wagner 
the war of criticism still rages and long will 
rage, for he was an iconoclast, as well as a 
creator. He made a bolder bid for immor- 
tality than any of his fellows. He challenged 
the future and repudiated the past. 

In the picture-shop windows of Paris 
those mirrors of the world and its passing 
events—portraits of Wagner are shoulder- 
ing away both Doré and Gambetta. Itisa 
head of great and peculiar power, the 
face reminding one somewhat of Emerson’s, 
though marked by less benevolence and 
with no trace of so happy and homely a 
human quality as humor—a sharply-cut, 
eager, eagle-like, absolute face—full of the 
inspiration, the conviction, and supremacy 
of a great idea. He looked what he 
was—the Prophet of a new Gospel of Music, 
which, perhaps, was, after all, the most an- 
cient revelation, primitive and pure, the 
Elemental Music of Nature. 

Paris, February 21st, 1883. 


CHRISTIAN, USE YOUR MIND! 


BY PRESIDENT MERRILL E. GATES. 





Tuere is among Christians far too much 
feeble moaning over the lack of ‘‘ growth 
in grace.” Our prayer-meetings witness it. 
Too often it takes that most demoralizing 
form, a weak reiteration of the conviction 
that ‘something is wrong” in the Chris- 
tian’s way of living, unattended by any 
definite effort to discover the error or sin, 
that so this lamentable state of affairs may 
be bettered. Many who do not give ex- 
pression to such a feeling share in it none 
the less. 

With God’s strength pledged to supply 
our needs, this ought not so to be. Why is 
there not a steadier progress, a healthier 
and more constant growth in the life of 
most Christians ? 

One most potent cause may be found in 
the fact that too often we are not learning, 
by systematic prayerful study to ‘‘ know Him 
whom to know aright is life eternal.” 

What sublime emphasis that inspired 
declaration lays upon the knowing powers ! 
What an exhortation to a sanctified, aspir- 
ing, intellectual life rings out in such texts! 
This life-giving knowledge is not of the 
brain alone; but in it the intellect and the 
heart, God’s richest endowments to man, 
must go forward together. And voluntary 
intellectual effort must always have a share 
in its acquisition. “ 

In brief, there cannot be a vigorous 
growth in Christian graces without a 
growth in knowledge; and there can be 
no growthin knowledge without some in- 
tellectual life and effort. Our lack of 
growth in grace is to be charged in no slight 
degree to aculpable neglect of all direct 
study to know God’s will. 

We have no right to exhaust all our men- 
tal energies in the cares of business, or in 
professional duties, or in plans for family 
or social enjoyment. Our powers of mind, 
given us by God, should be daily conse- 
crated to Him by their reverent direction 
toward the truths which have to do with 
Him. The definite, systematic study of 
God, of His nature, of His will touching 
us; the persistent direction of our attention 
to His law; the earnest effort, day by day, 
to attain to clearer and fuller conceptions of 
God and of the great scheme of redemp- 
tion; these are duties always, yet how 
often neglected duties! The Bible abounds 
in exhortations which should impress upon 
us the absolute necessity of ‘‘ knowing 
Christ,” and ‘‘ knowing of the doctrine,” if 
we would be strong in righteousness and 
practical goodness. 

‘*- Yes,” some one may answer; ‘‘ but our 








a! 
y says: ‘If man 

do His will, he shall know of ‘the dneteine 
To do what is right is the main thing.  Bet- 
ter be at work than be studying what your 
work should be.” p 

In order to do what is right, we must 
first know what is right, however. Dwel]- 
ing upon thoughts of God and duty ren- 
ders stronger the power of conscience. We 
need to study carefully how to apply in our 
own daily lives the moral law, which the 
seeing power of conscience reveals to us. 
In no life does righteousness grow of itself, 
neglected, or against the choice of the in. 
telligent will. 

‘What I say unto you, I say unto al): 
Watch!” Does that mean that we are to 
be restlessly uneasy and morbidly anxious 
lest death come upon us unexpectedly? 
Far from it. It is an injunction to us to 
see to it that, whenever death may come, it 
shall find us doing our Master’s will. Can 
we imagine that we are obeying that com- 
mand, unless we reverently and earnestly 
study day by day to know that holy will ? 

‘* But do you think that any one can live 
the Christian life with the head alone, by 
more study and without heart and teel- 
ing?” 

Most certainly not. And here we see one 
of the countless proofs of God’s knowledge 
of our needs and most gracious provision 
for them. Can our restricted, finite minds 
know God’s omniscient wisdom? How 
hopeless the thought! But Jesus Christ is 
the ‘*Wisdom of God.” It is by the knowl- 
edge of a Person that we are saved. And 
that Person is such an one as cannot be 
known without being loved. But certainly 
we cannot love a character about which we 
know little or nothing. And in this case of 
the Perfect One, every added hour we give 
to the study and contemplation of His 
character and His life gives a new depth 
and a stronger impulse to our love. Love 
stimulates the desire for more knowledge. 
Added knowledge deepens and strengthens 
love. 

Through all our daily living, then, there 
should run this unbroken line of study, to 
know God more fully, that we may serve 
Him more faithfully. 

Many a Christian life is feeble and un- 
satisfactory, painful to him who lives it, 
and unhelpful, even contagiously depress- 
ing, or positively injurious to others, simply 
for lack of definite endeavor, day by day 
to know more of God—to arrive at the 
vision of new truth, and to put this truth 
into practice in relations of life and lives of 
effort which it has not hitherto touched. 

‘But is it not far more important to 
practice what you know, than to be seeking 
new truth ?” 

It is always of infinite importance to do 
one’s duty. To practice the truth we know 
is made by God Himself a condition of a 
larger and fuller knowledge of truth. And 
one truth which we do know and should 
daily put in practice is that it is the duty 
of every being to whom God has given an 
intelligent mind and soul, daily to use these 
God-given powers in the attainment of new 
truth, and of the highest truth, that which 
has to do with God and eternity. 

Let us then, by definite study of God’s 
infinite perfections and gracious purposes 
toward us, receive new life and strength . 
into our souls. What is Christ in all his 
glory? What has he done as Saviour of 
mankind for us? All the knowledge of the 
wisest minds falls into its proper relations, 
when considered in the light of these all- 
important questions. And no impulse to 
work for Christ can be so strong as that 
which comes to every devout heart, as he 
comprehends more fully the richness and 
fullness of the answers God has given to 
these questions. 

Truth about Christ is the food of the 
Christian. His very life depends upon this. 
If you are trying to live on food you took a 
year, six months, three weeks ago, what 
wonder you are weak ? 

‘Tis life whereof our nerves are scant, 
More life and fuller that we want.” 

The knowledge of the Truth is life. Our 
Saviour says: ‘‘I am the Truth and the 
Life.” ‘‘I am come that ye might have 
life and that you might have it more 
abundantly.” 

How shall such life-giving knowledge be 
obtained? Shall we read the Bible less 
that we may study other books more? 
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No; but let us study more as we read the 
Bible. Let us not read it as a mere form, 
so many verses or chapters a day, to be gone 
over with a blind confidence that somehow, 
by a mysterious process which we do not 
hope to understand, the mere reading will 
make us better. But let us read intelli- 
gently, expecting to see truth we have not 





seen before, and to have familiar truths 
sent home to our consciences with new 
Confidently believing that these 
words carry more of infinite truth than we 


power 


have yet discerned, let us be expectant and 


desirous as we read of such clearer vision 
of God and His Will. 


Let us have continually at hand, for more | 


or less of daily study, some book which 
embodies sound Christian thought and de- 
mands systematic study. 

But it may be asked: ‘‘If I study my 


Sunday-school lesson and listen to one or | 


two sermons on Sunday, is not that 
enough ?” 

Your Sunday-school lessons, if you teach, 
wiil be more intensely alive with convic- 


tion of truth, if you are following by your- | 


self an independent line of study. Itisa 
law of the intellectual life, as well as a 
truth taught by Christ himself, as holding 
yood in the moral and religious life, ‘‘ Unto 
him that hath shall be given, and he shall 
have more abundantly.” The stronyzhold 
of our Protestant Reformed Churches has 
wlways been this prayerful study of God's 
truth by individual Christians. The lessons 
of the pulpit are sure to fall into good 


ground when such hearers are in the pews. 


Such systematic study of the noblest 
themes, pursued at first, perhaps, from a 


ing pleasure. 


from neglecting kindly, sympathetic efforts 
for the welfare of others, and we shall be- 
come ‘fruitful in every good work, in- 
creasing in the knowledge of God.” 
KureEers CoLLece, NEw Brunswick, N. J. 
> 


THE REVISED VERSION AND ITS | 


CRITICS. 
THE GREEK TEXT. 





BY PROF. PHILIP SCHAFF, D.D. 


‘Tue Revised New Testament is still on 


trial and the literature is increasing. The | 
| gradual ascent from the river to the fount- 


two most serious, we may say the only 


serious objections made to it are directed | 
against the underlying Greek text and the | 


character of the English. The former is 


opposed as a dangerous innovation, the lat- 
ter is charged with being too literal, defi- | 


cient in elegance, smoothness, and rhythm, 
and inferior to the classical English of the 
Authorized Version. 

We shall first consider the Greek text and 
endeavor to make the difference intelligible 
to the general reader. 
has, since the days of Bengel and Wetstein, 


Mill’s Greek Testament (1707) gradually as- 
sumed the proportions and importance of a 


special branch of biblical learning. Its object | 


is to ascertain as far as possible from surviv- 


writers. 
complicated studies, which requires years 
of the most minute and painstaking labor. 
Only few devote themselves to it even in 
Germany and England. There are not more 
than a dozen scholars now living who may 
be called specialists in this department and 
who have the requisite learning and ex- 
perience for an intelligent judgment on any 
of the one hundred and fifty thousand vari- 
ations of the Greek Testament. Among 


the declared opponents of the Revision who | 


have published their views, two only are 
entitled to a respectful hearing, notwith- 
standing their strong prejudices—Dean 


Burgon, of Chichester, and Canon Cook, of 
Exeter, the editor of the ‘‘Speaker’s Com- | 
mentary.” Dr. Scrivener is claimed by 
identified himself 


them; but he has 
with the Revision movement and no 
word of protest has yet fallen from 
his pen. We must, at all events, wait 


which he is now preparing. Dean Burgon, 


the author of a very learned and elaborate 
vindication of the genuineness of the last 
twelve verses in St. Mark, 1871, attacked 
the Revision and the Greek text of Westcott 


and Hort, most unsparingly and bitterly in ' bach, Lachmann, Tischendorf, Tregelles, 


| tion in the first two centuries. 


Textual criticism | 
| teen century, as these again were derived 
or we may say even since the publication of | 





three now famous, we may say historical © 
articles in the London Quarterly Review for | 


October, 1881, January and April, 1882, 
which are announced for republication in 
book form. He recalls very vividly the 
memory of the great Hebraist, Hugh 
Broughton, who informed King James that 
he would rather be torn to pieces by wild 
horses than allow a copy of his now uni- 
versally accepted mistranslation to go into 
any of the poor churches of England. The 
dash and audacity of the Quarterly Reviewer 
frightened a large number away from the 
Revision and made his cause ‘‘to seem 
just,” but ‘his neighbor cometh after him 
and searcheth.” Canon Cook, with more 
moderation and in better temper, first at- 
tacked the Revisers’ changes in the Lord’s 
Prayer, to which Bishop Lightfoot replied 
in the Guardian. He appears now again 
on the battle-field with a much larger work : 
‘‘The Revised Version of the First Three 
Gospels.” London (John Murray), 1882. 
It is an attack chiefly on the Greek text. 
Both these critics defend in the main the 
textus receptus, so-called, from which the 
Authorized Version was made, against the 
text adopted by the Revisers (which is sub- 


stantially the same as that of Westcott and | 


Hort and is published by Clarendon Press). 
They assume against it the same reactionary 
attitude as Owen took against Walton’s 
Polyglot; Dr. Whitby against Mill's Greek 
Testament; Frey and Iselin against Wet- 


stein; Fritzsche and Reiche against Lach- 


mann. 
nism to the whole modern progress of 
criticism and attempt to turn the stream 


| backward or to arrest the motion of the 
seuse of duty, soon comes to be an engross- | 
If it leads us, as it should | 
aud will, to Christ, as the great center of 
all truth, the power of his love will save us | 


earth around the sun. 

The controversy between the traditional 
text of the Authorized Version and the 
critical text of the Revised Version may 
be reduced to the following points: 

1. An infallible text is impessible, as the 
apostolic autographs are lost and most of 
the variations date from early transcrip- 
And even 
an infallib’e text would not he available 
without an infallible interpretation. We 


must, therefore, be content with as near an | 
approach to the original as is possible by 


the most careful and conscientious study of 
the existing documents—/. ¢., manuscripts, 
versions, and patristic quotat‘ons. 


2. The history of textual criticism is a 


ain, from the medieval to the Nicene, and 
from the Nicene to the ante-Nicene text. 
This movement began with Bentley and 
Bengel and has been steadily pursued by 
their successors; with a corresponding accu- 


mulation of material. It is analogous to 


| the Reformation, which went back from 
| medieval traditions to the primitive sources 


of Christianity. 
3. The traditional text is derived from 
Beza and other printed editions of the six- 


from a few cursive manuscripts of the 
middle ages, which happened to fall into 
the hands of Erasmus and his successors. 
The critical text is derived from the com- 


| bined use of all the documentary sources 
ing documents the original tert of the inspired | 
It is one of the most difficult and | 


which have been brought to light. 

4. The traditional text can be traced 
through the Byzantine (Constantinopolitan) 
family of manuscripts to the fourth century 
or the Nicene age. 
third and second centuries, or the ante- 
Nicene age. 

5. The traditional text is supported chiefly 
by Cod. A (Alexandrinus), of the fifth cen- 
tury (but only in the Gospels), the Syriac 
Peshito Version in its present revised shape 


(whose authority, however, has been weak- | 


ened by recent discoveries and researches), 
St. Chrysostom (d. 407), and many of the 


| later Greek fathers, together with the mass of 


cursive MSS. The criticai text is supported 
by Codd. B (Vaticanus) and x (Sinaiticus), 
both of the fourth century (also by Ain the 


| Acts and Epistles, and by C, L, P, T, D), by 


the prevailing testimony of the oldest Ver- 
sions (the Curetonian Syriac, the Coptic or 
Egyptian, especially the Memphitic, the Old 


| Latin and Jerome’s Vulgate), and by the ante- 
for the third edition of his ‘‘ Introduction,” | 


Nicene fathers, especially Eusebius (d. 340), 
and Origen (d. 254), the two greatest 
biblical scholars of their age. 


6. The traditional text is abandoned and | 
the critical text accepted by the ablest text- | 
ual critics of the present century, as Gries- 


They put themselves in antago- | 


| God to destroy his kingdom. 


The critical text to the | 


Alford, Westcott and Hort, and the first 
exegetes, such as Meyer, Weiss, Ellicott, and 
Lightfoot. We may also add the names of 
two American scholars—Dr. Ezra Abbot and 
Dr. Gregory. The former has no superior 
as a textual critic in America, and the 





latter has been for years engaged in the 
preparation of the Prolegomena to Tischen- 
dorf’s eighth edition, which will soon be 
published. 

7. The traditional text is longer, on ac- 
count of interpolations from parallel pas- 
sages (especially in the Gospels), quotations 
from the Septuagint, and explanatory 
The critical text is shorter from 
the absence of these interpolations. 

And this is a strong interna! evidence 
of its priority. For additions once made 
would not be omitted; scribes and pur- 
chasers being naturally zealous for com- 
plete copies. But what is lost in spurious 
additions is more than made up by greater 
purity, simplicity, and force. 

8. Both parties in controversy agree in 


glosses. 


| their aim to secure the apostolic text; but 


the anti-Revisers stop with the fathers, the 
Revisers go back to the grandfathers. If 
the former proceed a little further in the 
search of the ‘* evangelic verity,” they will 
arrive, at last, at the same conclusion as the 
Revisers and will shake hands with them 


| over the oldest and purest attainable text, 
| which they equally revere and love as the 


infallible standard of the Christian faith 
and practice. 
UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


al 


THE DIVINE MISSION OF MOHAM- 
ME 


BY GEORGE WASHBURN, D.D., 
PRESIDENT OF ROBERT COLLEGE, CONSTANTINOPLE. 
Ix a previous article was given the argu- 
ment of Rahmat-Ulah, of Delhi, for the 
inspiration of the Koran. He goes on to 
prove the divine mission of the Prophet. 


| The direct argument is as follows: 


(I.) He wrought miracles. Forty of these 
are specified, of which the most important 
are; 

(1.) The night journey from Mecca to 
Jerusalem. This journey was real, in spite 
of the fact that many Moslems regard it 
only as a vision, 

(2.) He split asunder the moon. 

(3.) Water flowed from the hands of the 
Prophet, on several occasions, in great 
quantity. 

(4.) On several occasions he fed a great 
number of persons with two or three loaves 


| of bread. 


5.) He overthrew with a sign the 360 
idols of the Temple of Mecca. 

(6.) He raised the dead in several cases. 

(7.) He healed the sick in many cases, 
opened the eyes of the blind and caused 
the dumb to speak. 

(8.) When Khosroés tore the letter that the 
Prophet had sent him, Mohammed prayed 
This was the 
end of the Persian Empire. 

(It should be said that all these miracles 
rest upon the authority of the Traditions. ) 

(II.) The Prophet possessed such brilliant 
virtues, such speculative and practical per- 
fections, such qualities of body and mind 
as could only coexist in a prophet. 

(III.) The teaching of the Prophet was so 
| perfect that it could only have come from 
God. 

(1V.) His success was miraculous. 

(V.) He appeared at a moment in the his- 

tory of the world when there was the great- 
| est need of a prophet. 

(VI.) The coming of Mohammed had been 
announced by preceding prophets. 

Here follow eight observations. 

(1.) As the Hebrew prophets announced 
future events, such as the rise and fall of 
kingdoms, it is very improbable that so 
great an event as the founding of the vast 
Kingdom of Islam should not appear in their 
prophecies. 

(2.) When prophets announce the coming 
of a prophet after them, they never give 
exact particulars—such as names, dates, or 
places. 

(3.) It is not true that the Jews did not 
expect other prophets after Elias and the 
Messiah. 

(4.) Even the Christians recognize the 
apostles as prophets. 

(5.) The prophecies upon which Chris- 
| tians most rely as relating to Christ are not 

so understood by the Jews. 


| Paul. He 


3 


/ 
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(6.) The prophecies which Christians de- 
pend upon in regard to Christ are all forced 
interpretations of Scripture. 

(7.) Jews and Christians have the habit 
of translating proper names and give differ- 
ent significations in different quotations. 

(8.) We do not recognize the authority of 

was a hypocrite and liar. 
When he found that he could not destroy 
Christianity by persecution, he pretended 
to become a Christian, that he might under- 
mine and destroy this faith from within. 
We have now the discussion of eighteen 
prophesies relating to the coming of Mo- 
hammed. 
(1.) Deut. xviii, 17—22.--This prophet 
was to be raised up not fromthe Jews, but 
‘from among their brethren”—/. ¢., the Ish- 
maelites. Nine other reasons are given to 
show that this must refer to Mohammed. 

(2.) Deut. xevii, 2U.--This foolish or 
ignorant nation must refer to the Arabs. 

(8.) Deut. reriti, 2.—Jcehoval’s coming 
from Sinai is the revelation to Moses; his 
coming from Seir the revelation of the Gos- 
pel to Christ; and his coming from Paran 
is the revelation of the Koran, for Paran is 
one of the mountains of Mecca. 

(4.) Gen. xvii, 20.—Mohammed is the 
only descendant of Ishmael who has found 
ed a great nation. 

(5.) Gen. alix, 10.—Shiloh must refer to 
Mohammed. The scepter is Moses, The 
legislator is Christ. It was Mohammed 
who founded a religion and gathered the 
people. 

(6.) Px. lee, 1—18.—-Christ 
in Is. @é/7; but in this passage we have a de 
scription of Mohammed which is true to the 
letter. 


is describec 


(7.) Pa. olrix, 1--. The word saints 
should be the jafthful. The coming of i 
king is announced. Mohammed was a king 
and his followers are always known as the 
Saithful. 

(8.) Ts. lait, 9—17.—The name Aedar proves 
that this refers to Mohammed, who de, 
scended from Kedar, the son of Ishmael. 

(9.) Ja. Wr, 1--17. 
Mecea. The sons of the desolate woman 
are the sons of Hagar. 

(10.) Zs. daw, 1-6. 

(11.) Dandel i7, 31 45.--The stone cut 
without hands is Mohammed; but the full 
accomplishment of this prophecy will come 
in the last days, when the Mehidy shall ap- 
pear. 

(12.) Jude viv, 16 

(13.) Matt. i777, The Kingdom of Heaven 
is the kingdom founded by Mohammed. 

(14.) Matt. zit, 31, 32... This is & deserip- 
tion of the growth of Mohammedanisin. 

(15.) Matt. ar, 1--16..-The last must 
mean the people of Mohammed, for the older 
prophets could not enter Paradise until 
after Mohammed tad taken his place 


The sterile womun is 


there. 
(16.) Matt. rai, 33 Ah. 
cannot be Christ, for no one could be aston- 


The cornerstone 


ished to see a descendant of David become 
the cornerstone. The wonderful thing was 
that a descendant of Ishmael should be- 
come the head of the corner. 

(17.) Rev. ‘i, 26-29. 
the Koran. 

(18.) John viv, 15-80. 
pies twenty pages, with arguments to prove 
that the Paraclete is Mohammed, whose com- 
ing was thus foretold by Christ himself. 
The word used was, no doubt, Periclytos, 
hich means the same as Mohammed, the 
glorified. What Chriet said of him could not 
refer to the Holy Spirit, whom Christians 
believe to be God himself; but his words 
do describe Mohammed. Finally, the Jews 
and Christians who fis! became Moham- 
medans all recognized the fact that his 
coming was announced in the Scriptures. 

In considering the objections of Christian 
writers to the divine mission of Mohammed 
he says that they attack the character and 
the teachings of the Prophet, and he answers 
these objections, as before, with a tu quoque. 
He takes up the lives of those whom Chrie- 
tians recognize as prophets, and shows that 
their characters were no better than that 
falsely assigned by the Christians to Mo- 
hammed. He takes up Christian history, 
also, and shows that nothing in the acts of 
Mohammed can compare with the wars and 
persecutions carried on by Christians in the 
name of Christ. The Inquisition and the 


The morving star is 


The author occu. 





religious wars in Europe are compared with 
the propagation of Mohammedism. He 
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discusses, also, the sinlessness of the Prophet 
and his character as an intercessor. 

I do not know that any Christian has 
been converted to Mohammedanism through 
the influence of this book; but it has been 
nailed with joy by the Moslems in India 
and Turkey, as sure to put anend to all 
In their opin- 
missionaries can have noth- 
The superiority of Mo- 
hammedanism to Christianity is settled. It 
is not strange that the book has made such 


conversions to Christianity. 
ion, Christian 
ing more to say, 


impression. 
to them, and, although they are familiar 
enough with casuistry, they know nothing 
The of the argu- 
ment is obvious enough to any Christian 


of criticism. weakness 


scholar who is at all familiar with the histo- | 


ry of Mohammedanism; but it is doubtful 
whether there are many Mohammedans in 
Turkey who could appreciate a critical ex- 
The 
tion, published in Paris, by 
ited by an atheist, whose 


posure of its weakness. French edi. 
Leroux, is ed- 
object is not to 
uphold Mohammedanism, but to show the 


folly of Christianity. 


A WALK AROUND ARRAN. 
BY MRS. AMELIA A. BARR. 


As the Bailie was eating his supper of 
pease brose and Christina knitting her tar- 
tan stocking they were discussing a trip 
to Arran. ‘The boys will just tak’ their 
ain way on their bicycles; you women folk 
ean hae Sandy Meldrum’s wagonette; and, 
for mysel’, I'll toddle along beside you. 
There’s aye something or ither worth the 
lifting.” And the hale old man looked com- 
placently at his fernery, to which he doubt- 
jess dreamt of adding specimens. 

‘*T have been damp fora month,” I said; 
“and L have scen enough of the High- 
‘ands,” 

‘You've no seen Arran,” answered 
Unristina, decisively, ‘* and your knowledge 
of the Highlands is, therefore, vera leemited. 
And, as for being damp, there’s nae need for 
it, an’ you'll wear proper shoow and water- 
proof clothing. You be totak’ care o’ your- 
self, and come wi’ us to Arran.” 

On the Monday morning 
Christina and I were prourptly ready at 
half-past seven. It was the Bailie, and the 
voys, and the bicycles that kept us in a 
hurry and a worry till the last moment. 
}lowever, the 


hour 


following 


train was reached in time 


and in an we were at 


Ten minutes afterward 


Ardrossan. 
we were pushing 
out into the Frith, straight ahead for Bro- 
dick. An hour's charming sail brought us 
‘into its beautiful bay, and, gliding across to 
invercloy, we found comfortable rooms at 
the Douglas Hotel. 


Ilere we were deserted by the boys and | 


bicycles. They found, on their arrival, a 
party of eight youths leaving next morning 
for a ride round the isle on their wheels, 
and joined them. 


were 


In the meantime, they 
the top of Goatfell, 
quite practicable to the 
superabundant energy of youth in five or 
six hours. 


going to 
an excursion 
We older people were inclined 
to take things more calmly and were con- 
tented with an afternoon stro!] into Glen- 
coy. Aswe sat on the lovely terrace behind 
the hotel, a party of Americans passed us. 
One of them, a beautiful girl, was dressed 
in a perfect traveling costume and she drew 
forth the criticism of my companions. ‘A 


bonnie bit lassie,” said the Bailie, permit- | 
ting her for a moment to share his admira- | 


tion with a common-looking little flower, 
having a Latin name I forbear to write. “A 
parfect daffodil o’ vanity,” said Christina 
contemptuously. ‘‘ What wise-like pairson 
would come to Arran in boots like they?” 
In the grandest scenes of Nature it is 
astonishing how readily the conversation 
turns to our own small affairs. Christina, 
worried about the boys; and the Bailie was 
as anxious on the Arran hills about his 
botanical specimens, as he usually was ‘‘ on 
"Change" about his pigiron. I wondered if 
Sandy Meldrum's wagonette would be forth- 
coming, and silently made up my mind that 
nothing, no, nothing should induce me to 
climb the rugged ‘ Mountain of the Winds,” 


which undertaking the Bailie was blandly | 


contemplating as the morrow’s amusement. 

The young men who were then in its cur- 
rents and mists came down 
o'clock, silent and sulky. 
noticed that these 


about six 
I have often 
extravagant exertions 


The whole argument is read 














| have a tendency to make people silent and 


sulky. They had been disappointed, of 
course. The grand view extending to Ben 
Lomond, and Ben Ledi, the Pass of Jura, 


and the Isle of Man was hid by interven- | 


ing clouds and mists. For a game of 
chance there is nothing like climbing 
mountains for fine views, the average 


probability of success being below all cal- 
When people are twenty years 
old, they may take such chances; when 


culation. 


they are fifty, they have a very good ‘* be- 
cause” for refusing them. I thought it 
well to settle the matter that night, while 
there was likely to be a majority of the 
dissatified. The plan The 
youth, one and all, were of opinion that 


succeeded. 


anything short of their own physical ener- 
gy was just a temptation of disaster. 
The 


island. 


wheelmen were going round the 

Why should not we? I calculated 
that the road possible to them would be a 
comfortable for Of course, we 
were not going to see how rapidly the jour- 
ney could be made, which seemed the one 
idea of the bicycle owners; but, otherwise, 


one us. 


the trip appeared to be the best possible. 
There were hotels at comfortable distances, 
hotel 
lightly esteemed in the capricious climate 
of Arran. Inthe morning I heard the ten 
young men leaving at about four o'clock. 
It was nota silent departure: 
no folding of tents and stealing away; on 


and an is a circumstance not to be 


There was 


the contrary, the laughing and calling and 
disputing was not inaptly designated by the 
Quite a presby- 
tery of crows were witnesses of the depart- 
ure. 


’ 


Bailie as ‘* stu-pend-ious.’ 


They appeared greatly interested in 
the proceedings, and ‘‘ caw-caw’d” a great 
deal about them. Perhaps they were using 
a word anold shepherd did with regard 
to the first wheelman he saw: 

We ate our 


** Satan !” 

delicious Scotch breakfast 
calmly, at nine o’clock, and then prepared 
for our day’s journey. Sandy Meldrum’s 
wagon was notforthcoming. The Bailie sug- 
gested donkeys. Miss Christina’s length, 
my own weight and the donkey’s, promised 
some amusement. The proposal was ac- 
cepted. Miss Christina and her donkey had 
one dispute, and settled the question of su- 
premacy; my ownlittle cuddy fell naturally 
into the quiet pace I approved and gave me 
notrouble. The first part of the ride lay be- 
side the beautiful grounds and woods of 
Brodick Castle. The road kept close to 
the beach, and we enjoyed keenly the sea- 
breeze and the fine views of the Frith, the 
shores of Bute and Ayrshire and the Cum- 
braes. Going round Merkland Point, we 
passed over the base of the east shoulder of 
Goatfell, which slopes here to the sea, the 
cliff being very high and covered with 
wood and ivy and full of picturesque little 
caves. 

Six hours’ ride brought us to Corrie, a 
very retired and charming hamlet, with a 
good hotel. Of al] the places I was ever in 
Corrie seemed to me the very stillest; and I 
noticed about Corrie, more than anywhere 
else in Arran, the peculiarity of the island— 
the sound of running water. You cannot get 
away from the plash of waterfalls and the 
ripple of becks and brooks. Arran is the 
the land of burns, and their musical mur- 
mur, even in memory, charms my ear. 

The Bailie had walked the six miles and 
was hungry. We determined to have din- 
ner at Corrie; and while it was preparing, 
I walked up to an old fisherman, I saw mend- 
ing his nets, and ‘‘opened a conversation 
with him.” No one need hesitate to quote 
Scripture toan Arran man. It is his ver- 
nacular in a manner. So, when I said 
‘«There is sorrow on the sea. It cannot be 
quiet,” I knew it was quite unnecessary to 
give chapter and verse. He looked out across 
the Frith, and answered: ‘‘ Jeerimiah kent 
little about the sea. There was a prejudice 
against saut water among his countrymen.” 

“Then St. John shared it. He could 
not imagine any sea in Heaven.” 

‘*Nae won’er, puirman. And him shut up 
by the sea in that bit island 0’ Patmos and 
wanting awa’ a’ the time. There’s folk that 
would hae nae mountains there, and ithers, 
that live in sandy deserts, that will be for 
naething but green straths and rinning 
water.” 

I wish I had space for more of this Arran 
fisherman’s commentaries. They were orig- 
inal, natural, and thoughtful, though he was 
in no respect more than an average Arran 











| man. All of them are deeply pious, yet | a layer of thatch, the thatch being either 


passionately addicted to dissent and religious | of straw or brackens. The whole is ren- 


controversy; and, if they have an extrav- 


| agance, it is in biblical editions, concern- 


ing which subject 
learned and particular, 


they are curiously 


nox, a good mile from Corrie. The mouth 
is entered by crossing a burn, over a rustic 
bridge, so hidden in foliage as to be unseen 
till our feet were upon it. 
quently compared to Glencoe, but Glencoe 
is terrific and very depressing; the fine 
peaks of Sannox have an elevating and 
inspiring influence. Yet silence and twilight 
reign absolutely even at mid-day, and the 
only light the valley receives is light re- 
flected from rock to rock and from the 
clouds hanging over its lofty boundaries. 
With the exception of Cornisk, in Skye, and 
of some of the scarcely accessible glens 
lying about the sources of the Dee, Scot- 
land contains no spot more remarkable 
then Glen Sannox. There is a corrie at 
the head of the glen, shut in not only in 
front and on either side, but its mouth is 
closed by the steep slopes of North Goatfell. 
In this corrie there isan echo which repeats 
itself six times, each succeeding response 
coming from a greater distance. 

Perhaps we need not have taken four hours 
to explore Glen Sannox if the Bailie had been 
an ordinary sightseer; but he found among 
the heather (which is in August of surpassing 
color and beauty) the oak fern, the most 
elegant of all British ferns; and, in hopes of 
further discoveries, he continually lured us 
from the proper path, and we were so 
weary that we determined to go back to 
Corrie, rather than to Loch Rana, for the 
night, especially as there was every appear- 
ance of a thunder storm. The road cir- 
cumference of Arran is 56 miles. In our 
first day we had only accomplished about 
six of it, though our excursion into Sannox 
had made our actual travel about fourteen 
miles, 

In the morning, thoroughly refreshed, 
we started for Loch Ranza. It is about six 
miles from Corrie. The first part of the 
road is over a moor, dreary enough; but 
when the crest of the hill is reached lead- 
ing down into Glen Chalmidel and toward 
Loch Ranza, then there is a ravishing view. 
Those who have read ‘‘The Lord of the 
Isles” will remember Scott’s description of 
it. I was most interested by an old castle, 
which stands on a very narrow strip of 
land jutting far out into the bay. It is of 
great strength and some beauty and was a 
royal hunting seat in 1380, for Arran was 
then, as it is yet, a favorite haunt of the 
noble red deer and other animals of the 
chase. One of the curiosities of the place 
is the Established Church. Its widest 
aisles are only fifteen inches across; hut, 
then, at Kilmory, there is a church whose 
widest passage at one part is only ten 
inches and a half. Are these churches 
symbolical of the narrow way, or are they 
meant to discourage crinoline ? 

The road from Corrie to Loch Ranza is 
now a very fair one; but twenty years ago 
it took two men to bring a light cart and 
horse across the hill—one man to hold the 
horse’s head, to prevent its falling, the other 
to hold the cart from being upset. There 
is a very good hotel at Loch Ranza, and 
we spent our second night there, having 
only accomplished fourteen miles in two 
days. But it was worth while staying just 
to watch the herring boats, one after 
another, glide slowly out ‘‘from their 
haven under the hill” ; their brown sails just 
touched with the red and amber of a late 
sunset. The fishing-ground varies. ‘‘ The 
men jist follow the herrin’.” Asking ‘‘ How 
they knew where to follow ?” I was told 
“They be to find oot the best they can. 
There’s birds follow the feesh.” At sun- 
rise next morning the boats were in, with a 
good ‘‘take,” and women, old and young, 
were gutting them on the castle green, pre- 
paratory to their being packed for Glasgow 
and Greenock. 

The men of Arran are all ‘‘crofters” or 
fishers, generally they unite both callings; 
but it is the harvest of the sea that is of the 
most importance. Their houses are built 
of rock, quarried as they require it, from 
the brae behind them, and the stones in 
many cases are laid dry—that is, without 
mortar. The roof is threefold—first, a layer 
of heather; second, a layer of turf; third, 


This glen is fre- | 





dered secure by spreading tightly over it a 
fishing-net. Without this precaution the 
fierce Winter winds would probably carry 


| the whole roof away. 
After dinner, we proceeded to Glen San- | 


Our course on our third day lay along the 
shore, by the: bay of Catacol, and we 
got a wonderful view of Glen Catacol, as 
we passed its mouth, for the sun was 
shining brightly on the little stream in its 
center and on the cascades plashing down 
its sides, making them look, from the white. 
ness of their beds, as if they were of molten 
silver. This southward road is very beau- 
tiful, and a little beyond Catacol a geologist 
would be delighted with the fantastic forms 
the schistose rocks assume. Some appear 
like ruins of an ancient castle and others 
are twisted like the gnarled roots of old 
oak trees. The air was singularly clear 
and exhilarating. Miss Christina called ii 
‘*snappy.” We became exceedingly merry 
in it, and the Bailie actually indulged in 
something which he regarded as ‘‘ wut.” 

At Pirn Mill, in a fairy-like dell, we came 
on a party of gypsies, in camp. I think in 
some forgotten chapter of Life I may have 
been a gypsy; it always seems natural for 
me to go into a tent. I smiled at the old 
crone, and she immediately offered to tell 
Miss Christina how soon she would be 
married. 

‘*]’m no ready to mak’ a fool o’ mysel’ 
yet, woman,” said the lady, angrily. 

‘*You’ve been lang preserved from it, 
mem,” answered the witch, with a pawky 
smile. 

As for myself, I always enjoy a shilling’s 
worth of happy futurity, and, having got it 
from my funny old familiar, I intend to 
hold fast to the promises, at least, until they 
are fulfilled or broken. At Whitefarland, 
a wayside farm, we bought some fresh milk 
and sat down in a grove of trees to eat and 
drink and rest. We had the blue waters of 
the sound on our right, the wooded cliffs on 
our left, and all around us little patches of 
oats and beans, separated from each other 
only by natural borders or hedges of wild 
flowers. I was very happy. The gypsy’s 
prophecy had the pleasant influence of a 
good dream on me, and when, a little fur- 
ther on, we came upon a veritable tramp, 
lazy, haughty, and impudent, I was inclined 
to respond kindly to his claim upon our 
purses. He was lying in a perfect bower 
of bracken, with a nodding canopy of the 
most gorgeous purple fox-gloves over his 
head. 

The tramp looked at the Bailie’s collec- 
tion of plants and smiled familiarly. The 
man was actually a botanist in an unscien- 
tific way, and told the Bailie more about 
the haunts of rare alge and ferns and 
flowers in three minutes than he had found 
out probably in as many weeks. Miss Chris- 
tina looked on the conversation very doubt- 
fully, and, when we had moved on a few 
yards, expressed herself plainly about pro- 
miscuous charity. 

“If people must gie awa gude siller, 
there was the offering-plate at the kirk door 
every Sunday. Though, for her pairt, she 
had sair doubts even about that.” 

“They that gie to the poor, Christina, 
lend to”— 

‘‘For the gude sake, Bailie, dinna be 
quoting thae foolish words. The Lord isna 
needing to borrow siller. In his inscru- 
table wisdom, he mak’s some foik to be 
poor, and it isna vera modest in us to be 
aye trying to circumvent his plans. I’m 
thinking, if he wanted them to be rich, he 
could gie them plenty, without needing to 
borrow our bawbees.” 

For answer, the Bailie pointed to the 
gathering clouds and urged us to a quicker 
pace. We silently obeyed, and pushed on 
rapidly to Dugary, where we found very 
comfortable lodging in a farm-house, stand- 
ing pleasantly half way up a great hill. In 
an hour we were making a delightful tea at 
the open window, with the Bay of Camp- 
belltown and the long promontory of Kin- 
tyre before us. A most interesting addi- 
tion to our company was the presence of 
three fine sheep dogs; such intelligent, 
gentlemanly fellows that I wondered 
whether calling them ‘‘ candidates for hu- 
manity,” without some limiting of the 
phrase, was a compliment or otherwise. 

Soon after tea we had no view at all. We 
were shut in bya Scotch mist. Words- 
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worth describes the mists of the English 
highlands, 

‘Curling with unconfirmed intent,” 
down the mountain-sides. That is not the 
way a Scotch mist behaves itself. There is 
no indecision about its movements. It 
comes rapidly swooping down, thick, im- 
penetrable and soaking. But the next 
morning all was clear and bright again. We 
skirted the shores of Machrie Bay for sev- 
eral miles, turning aside to see the Shoot- 
ing Lodge of the Duke of Hamilton, a beau- 
tiful and extensive building, exquisitely 
furnished by the late Duke. But our ob- 
ject was to reach Shiskew, or Shedog Inn, 
where we proposed staying until we visited 
the famous King’s Cave, distant from the 
inn about three miles. Shortly before 
reaching Shiskew, at the crossing of the 
Blackwater, we saw an old burying-ground 
and the remains of an ancient oratory. 
Here is the grave of St. Malios, ‘‘ the bare- 
headed servant of Jesus,” who about the 
year A. D. 600 gave an odor of sanctity to 
Arran and the Holy Isle. 

After resting awhile at Shedog, we visited 
the cave. The Bailie wished to take the road 
along the shore of the Sound of Kilbrannan ; 
but it is crowded by huge bowlders and fall- 
en columnar rocks, and not at all suited to 
ladies. So we took the farm-road, until 
we came toa rocky path, twisting and turn- 
ing down the very face of the cliff. But it 
brought us to a level beach, and a further 
walk of half a mile placed us at the cave’s 
mouth. It has many traditions connected 
with Fingal and Ossianic heroes (which my 
readers will thank me to omit, I have no 
doubt); but rather a special interest at- 
taches to the Bruce’s connection with it; 
for it was while hiding in this cave he re- 
ceived the well-known encouragement from 
the unwearied perseverance of a spider. 
The cave itself is of white sandstone, 100 
feet long, 50 wide, and 55 high. There are 
many rude sculptures on the walls—crosses, 
swords, hunting scenes, etc. It is possible 
that Fingal and Bruce were the artists in 
some cases; but I have no doubt the ma- 
jority are the work of those snobbish trav- 
elers who delight in leaving their initials 
or their ‘‘ mark” on the most sacred places. 

Four miles south of The King’s Caves 
there is another set of caves, with very dif- 
ferent associations. The largest of them 
has many solemn and sacred ones for the 
people of Kilmory. In 1814 the Duke pre- 
sented to the benefice of this parish a min- 
ister who did not meet the views of the peo- 
ple. In a body they deserted the church, 
and, having no other place suitable for wor- 
ship, assembled regularly in this cave for 
seven years. They would, indeed, doubt- 
less have been worshiping there until this 
day had not the obnoxious minister died 
in 1821. Then the Duke wisely took the 
opportunity of conciliating these dour dis- 
senters and gave the presentation to the 
man of their love and faith, the late Rev. 
Angus Macmillan. 

In the neighborhood of the caves there 
are many druidical circles, funereal cairns, 
barrows, and cromlechs. Some of these 
death-chambers have been opened, and 

urns of unbaked clay, containing burnt 
bones, skulls, flint arrow-heads, etc., found 
inthem. But the Bailie thought more of a 
flower fresh from the hand of God; and 
Miss Christina had an uneasy feeling that 
all antiquities savored of Popery; so, tomy 
relief, there was an unanimous vote%to rest 
that night at Shedog and next day proceed 


it was so covered with thatch and turf and 
so overgrown and incorporated with the 
hill that I could only think of Robinson 
Crusoe’s excavation. Of course, the book 
was the Bible, and the reader pushed back 
his knitted blue bonnet, and looked up at 
me with such a happy, pleasant face that I 
hardly needed the invitation to sit down. 

‘*My woman is busy wi’ the night wark,” 
he said, ‘‘ and the kitchen isna a man-body’s 
parish; but I'll get you a drappie o’ new 
milk and mak ye welcome.” He drove 
away a black-faced sheep lying near, and 
placed the Book carefully in my hands. On | 
his return, he explained that the sheep had | 





an odd fancy for eating bits of newspapers | 
or other literary scraps, ‘‘and ye'll hac 
heard,” he said, ‘‘ what a calamitous thing 
happened to the gude man o’ Blinkbonny 
in that respect?” 

‘‘No, I bad not heard; but I should like | 
to hear.” | 

‘* Weel, then, he was reading his Bible 
one day, and some one be to call him ben | 
the hoose, and he laid it down ona seat, 
and the while he was awa’ a sheep strayed 
up to it, and just eat up the Second Corinth- | 
ians and a gude pairt o’ the First likewise ; 
and, of coorse, there wasna a body far or 
near would buy the beastie, or think o’ eat- | 
ing a mouthfu’ of her.” 

What a talker that man was; and what a | 
ferocious Calvinist! A real Presbyterian- 
Ultramontane, and yet, for all that, a grand 
fellow in his way. 

The next morning we started for Lag, 
about seven miles distant, and came sud- 
denly on the sweet little Lag Inn, lying in 
a deep, woody hollow, with a bickering 
burn wimpling by its end. Near Lag is 


varying and positive tradition of Ossian, the 
last of Fingal’s famous race and “the king | 
of many songs.” Thirty years ago the 
tacksman of the land on which is the mys- | 
terious tomb resolved to open it. Nor was 
he deterred by the tears and prayers of the 
islanders, who assured him there was a 
prophecy of death and disaster connected 
with its desecration. Opening the large, 
double mound, from the top, he came to an 
enormous block of stone, seven feet square 
and fifteen inches thick. This stone, being 
removed by the aid of lever, etc., there was 
below it a stone cist, containing calcined 
bones, but neither inscription nor relic. 

Now, it may be remembered that Ossian 
gave orders for his burial expressly differ- 
ent: ‘Forget not, my son, to place this 
sword, this bow, and the horn of my deer 
within that dark and narrow house whose 
mark is one gray stone.” But Ossian was 
not fated to die on the battle-field, nor 
Oscar fated to survive him, and strangers 
would, doubtless, be ignorant of his in- 
structions. It is certain that, in his blind- 
ness and desolation, he came from Glencoe 
to Arran to die and to be buried there, and 
it’s as certain that he did die at Clachaig or 
very near to it. 


We stayed all day at Lag, rested at night 


road for Kildonnan. There were now 
hedge-rows and cultivated fields, and after a 
walk of four miles we saw the Islet of Plad- 


land after the voyage across the Atlantic. 
The Bailie proposed a stay at Kildonnan Inn 
and a visit to the lighthouse; but no one 
seconded the proposal and after dinner we 
went on to Whiting Bay, passing the Dip- 
pen Rocks, a promontory stretching far 





to Lag. 

It was a lovely night, and, as the Bailie 
was busy with his specimens and Miss 
Christina was bent upon extra sleep, I 
‘*daundered awa” to alittle cottage, to please 
myself. I saw first three women kippering 
herring. One of them had just become a 
widow and my sympathy was asked for 
her: ‘She had had a sair time wi’ her man. 
He had the deil’s ain temper, and would fly 
in the face o’ Providence or any ither body 
that stood in the way. Sae, when he made 
up his mind to go to sea one day, he be to 
go, whatever way the wind blew”; and the 
wind and sea had been too much for the 
man wi’ de deil’s ain temper. 

An old man was sitting upon a stone, 
reading, about a hundred yards further on, 
and I resolved to pass him. When I came 
nearer, I saw that there was really a little 
hut built against the hill, and the stone on 
which he sat was a bench at its door. But 





into the sea and formed of basaltic columns 
300 feet high. On their summit is a beau- 
tiful lodge, built by the late Duke of Hamil- 
ton. At Whiting Bay there is a most com- 
fortable hotel, and I saw on its book of visit- 
ors a large proportion of Americans. The 
bay is full of fish, and one of the pleasantest 
sights here is to watch the solan geese sail- 
ing over the blue waters, and dropping 
down at easy intervals to refresh themselves 
with a bite. The fish may be a hundred 
feet below the surface; but the bird sees it, 
and, rising toa hight proportionate to the 
depth of the fish, swift as an arrow from the 
bow it plunges upon its hapless quarry, 


it into the air, it catches it by head or tail, as 
it descends, and swallows it. 

We spent the night at Whiting Bay and 
took our dinner next day at Lamlash, five 
miles distant and the largest village on the 
island; at least, it appearedsotome. A 








| the interior glens. 


| ised a sermon from the Rev. Dr. ——, very 


| creed; and with what amazing distinctness 
| he laid it down. 


Clachaig, the burial-place, according to un- | 
| the magnificent 


there, and early the next morning took the | 


| da, whose lighthouse, is the first promise of | 


reappears holding it crosswise, then, casting | 


pleasant afternoon stroll of five miles fur- 
ther, during which we turned aside to see 
the old Church of Kilbride, built in the four- 
teenth century, brought us to our starting- 
place at Invercloy Hotel, after a pleasant 
walk of six days. Of course, the whole dis- 
tance could have been easily accomplished 
by a party of gentlemen in three days; and 
the wheelmen did it in less than two; but 
we might easily have spent double the time, 
and been well repaid for it, if we had more 
frequently left the road for short trips into 


We could have reached Glasgow that 
night; but we determined to remain at Bro- 
dick over the Sabbath, as we were prom- 


famous and quite a typical Scotch minister 
of acertain kind. I saw him sitting apart 
and silent, and his appearance gave me a 
hint as to the sermon I should hear. He 
had the face of a scholar and a fanatic. 
One sees such faces in pictures of grand 
inquisitors, especially from the pencil of 
Velasquez; faces that immortalize the cold- 
ness and sublime condescension of the me- 
dieval priest. And what a tremendous 
For a wretched moment 
or two I almost feared this beautiful earth 
was not a solemn theater for heroic action 
and loving, unselfish deeds; but a place of 
evil spirits, a highway to Hell, from which 
the remnant whom it pleased God to save 
should hardly escape. But, somehow, I 
fancy the people keep these opinions for 
**the Sabbath.” I remember an old man 
who told me: ** Paul was grand reading for 
the Sabbath; but that he aye keepit to 
David for orra days.” 

I know that I have not done justice to 
natural scenery through 
which I passed. I doubt if any number of 
adjectives could do it. Perhaps, indeed, 
I have outlived the taste for the pictur- 
esque; but, at any rate, I know that among 
those sad corries and gloomy glens and 
noble peaks there are the grandest light 
and shadows of human life—and humanity 
is perennially interesting, even when Na- 
ture fails. 
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WOMAN'S WORK FOR WOMAN IN ASIA. 


THE customary large audience grected Mr. 
Cook Monday noon, March 12th, filling all the 
seats in the Temple and much of the standing 
room at the sides of the hall. In the Interlude, 
while the collection boxes were passed, Mr. Cook 
read letters from a score of pastors in Boston and 
vicinity, containing statements concerning the 
religious awakening in the churches during the 
past Winter. The reports showed that a wide- 
spread revival is in progress and large numbers 
of converts have already been made. After the 
| lecture Mr. Cook made a reply to Professor 

Smyth's communication in the Daily Advertiser, 

which, owing to Mr. Cook's absence from Boston, 
| ty keep lecture engagements, and his consequent 

inability to see the proofs, will not be published 
until after a few days’ delay. 


THE PRELUDE. 


| 

| RELIGION IN COLLEGES, AT HOME AND 
| ABROAD. 

Benjamin Franklin, whom Thomas Carlyle 


called the father of all shrewd Americans, and of 
whom the French love to say that he wrenched 
| the scepter from tyrants and the lightning from 
Heaven, had during his whole life a most search- 
ing habit of self-examination in moral things. 
Even while he was an ambassador at Paris he 
| carried with him a little book, ruled in 13 col- 
| umns in one direction and in seven in the other, 
and containing the names of about a dozen vir- 
| tues in which it was his purpose to make him- 
self, if possible, perfect. He was accustomed at 
| the close of every day, even in the busiest parts 
of his mercilessly crowded life, to examine his 
| actions and motives, and place against himself 
| marks, black or white, according to the judgment 
| of the innermost moral sense. One of his great 
| maxims was: “Endeavor to keep alive in your 
soul that little spark of celestial fire called con- 
science.” Very possibly a man of no more his- 
| toric dignity than Benjamin Franklin, a person 
who accomplished so little in the world as he, may 
be much beneath the attention of freshmen and 
| sophomores in our universities ; but in Boston, 
with his statue in living and breathing bronze 
* Copyright, 1863, by the Rev. Joseph Cook, and printed 
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looking down upon us, with the history of his 
marvelous boyhood enchanting us, as we look 
back into the colonial era of Massachusetts and 
Pennsylvania, it is very natural, under the shadow 
of Harvard University, that a man should wish 
to have even freshmen and sophomores keep alive 
the celestial spark called conscience. Keep that 
spark alive, in spite of extinguishers in the in- 
famous spots of this municipality ; keep it alive 
in spite of extinguishers in false faiths and 
crude philosophies and merely semi-Chris- 
tian convictions as to religious things; keep it 
alive in spite of all that can be found in class 
pride and undergraduate giddiness to trample 
out the fire of devoutness in a young man’s soul, 
It is said that three bad men give a tone to a 
regiment. Six bad men will give a tone to 
almost any college class. With such great 
classes as our universities of the first rank now 
have, it is very uncommon not to find that num- 
ber of bad men in a class, Under the subtle 
operation of precedents in college life they may 
give a lasting taint to many a society organized 
in their university. A class, a college full of 
undergraduates is a world in itself ; but its mem- 
bers are not selected to match each other in 
moral matters. A young man who goes into col- 
lege cringing and ducking, and acta like a pol- 
troon in his first few weeks, in presence of there 
rough-shod moral misleaders, is very likely to be 
trampled on through his whole four years, A 
young man who allows himself to be ridden over 
by the moral roughs of a college for four years is 
likely to be ridden over by the moral roughs of 
professional] life, and most especially by those of 
politics and commerce, He is not likely to have 
courage to stand erect against the huge vices of 
time. It is, therefore, of the utmost conse- 
quence that a young man entering college 
should be taught, in the first place, manliness. 
I have great sympathy with a sentiment I once 
heard uttered by a distinguished college pro- 
fessor that, if a young man is ruined in college, it 
ix, at least, possible that he is not worth saving. 
Speaking from the point of vieW of affairs on this 
side the grave, this is not too stern a censure. If 
a young man, after such training as now usually 
precedes a college course, cannot stand up in 
college against the ordinary moral temptations 
of the place, against the sneers of a few 
dissipated classmates, against the persecution 
that may be organized against him in his earlier 
years, because of his moral attitude, then I say 
that such a young man is probably not worth 
saving for the great purposes of a courageous 
public life. We must look upon such men as, in 
most cases, weaklings and poltroons, and try to 
create a soul under the ribs of their death by 
pointing out their cowardice, Some men, I know, 
are naturally shy and others brave ; but to 
each temperament Providence assigns special 
weapons of self-protection, The sharp-horned 
elk in the wilds of Africa has been known to be 
sometimes a fatal antagonist of a lion. A Dean 
Stanley, in his preparatory school, used to kneel 
down at his bedside in the midst of jeers from all 
quarters of the great apartment, and sometimes 
under missiles hurled at him from this corner or 
that, and offer his prayers as he did aforetime on 
his father’s hearth. A shyer boy, perhaps, never 
went into a rough public school ; but in after life 
this man exhibited the same bravery to the very 
end that he manifested as a mere youth, His 
character in his public career, like that of many 
another scholar, was formed, in part, by the ex- 
perience he had of standing up with vigor in 
defense of his moral ideals when he was in the 
preparatory school and in college. 

Tn class pride and in the mechanical arrange- 
ments of students in colleges there is a subtle 
temptation to make complaisance the rule, even 
Young men are arranged 
alphabetically on the seats of the university 
class-rooms, and, perhaps, aman of high moral 
principle sits side by side with a moral leper, 
Here is a person who is not a fruit of the Tree of 
Life so much as ahusk and a pod, with the sap of 
youth already drawn out of him by his vices, 
He isa cinder already and you may sit beside 
him for four years. Still, of course, you must 
be courteous. A hero must be a gentleman ; but 
a gentleman may also be a gentleman, and the 
full hight of culture is obtained only by empha- 
sizing both parts of this word, You must do 
what decency requires ; but you need not invite 
that man to your room, you need not form any 
social affiliations with him, You may treat him 
with ceurteous good humor here and there, pos- 
sibly you may have an opportunity to say a seri- 
ous word to him more than once before your 
quadrennial shall end. Marvelous opportunity 
this is for you to rescue a brand from the burn- 
ing. Unpopular language this is in universities, 
you say. Ihave seen too many college brands 
burned to thin ashes not to be willing to use this 
language with entire frankness face to face with 
the haughtiest university on earth. I am some 
years out of the university, and I tell young men 
who are now in college that, ten years after they 
are out of it, if they will call the roll of the dis 
sipsted men that they knew in their quadrennial, 
they will usually find seven out of ten of them 
approaching early graves. I do not know one 
man who had the reputation of a dissipated per- 
son in my college course that now has a position 


in presence of vice, 





bin. 


of any honor in s profession. I do not know 
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one who has the promise of such position who 
in his college life was amony the wild persons in 
the class. 

Ten years of self-support show of what snb- 
stanc® young men in college were really made. 
Lt is possible that a wealthy man’s son in college 
dissipated, and yet live a smooth outer 
life; but let him, after he is out of college, be 
forced to take care of himself ; let him begin to 
work in some serious business, let him enter an 
exacting profession, and 


nay be 


his fiber 
shows that it has not much firmness, and is dis- 


ve ry s00n 
intoned, if vot melted, by his vices; hia will is 
weak, even if his body has not been severely in- 
jured ; and the result in most cases is that he 
stumbles in his first efforts, and, 
stumbles more or less in his second 
In the rough 
contest of professional life he is very soon under 
foot and forgotten. 


stumbling 
there, he 
and competition passes him by. 


Tam not unmindful of the 
fact that some dissipated men have been saved by 
an exacting profession, and some by a happy 
marriage, which no dissipated man deserves ; 
You must not 
look forward to any such issue of your dallying 


but these are exceptional cases, 


with vice. It is, indeed, possible that, as you grow 
older, you will sce that the apples of Sodom are 
full of dust and ashes, that they are not good 
food for rational souls, and mere ambition may 
lift you into something like honor, if not re- 
ligious principle. It is possible that love may 
take up the harp of your life, and 


Smite on all the chords with might, 
Smite the chord of self, which, trembling, 
May in music pass from sight. 

Tennyson says this is what happens with that 
central strand of the worst part of our nature, 
selfishness, Perhaps this is what will happen also 
with sensuality, and with indolence, and with all 
those loathsome habits which you have hugged 
to your bosom in your dissipated college course. 
But the probability is that these vipers will con- 
tinue to feed on your heart’s core till you pass 
into your grave. Shake off from the very first, 
therefore, I say to the young men of honor in 
college, all company that is not respectable. 
Daniel Webster read through the life of Lord 
Byron, and said that there was not a single trait 
in Byron’s earlier character that he could respect, 
and that, therefore, he cared for no close asso- 
ciation with the soul of Byron, simply because he 
was not respectable. He admired his genius, 
but remembered that in the long course, under 
the operation ‘of the law of the survival of the 
fittest, he comes nearest to success who is nearest 
to God, 

All this, you say, ix appealing to selfish con- 
siderations. Yes; but I have been speaking to 
I will rite, now, to 
the higher classes and say a word from a loftier 
outlook, When a 
senior he begins to think very seriously of what 
profession he will enter. 


freshmen and sophomores. 


man becomes a* junior or 


By what methods may aman secure the right 
moral management of his life in college? 

1. Settlement of a plan 
world and the next. 

2. Anticipation of the demands of your own 


for success in this 


intellectual and spiritual growth, 


The next world is not visible from some of the 
hights of youth; but I hope most young men 
moments in which there are glimpses of 
the terminal range of life, and in which they 
think of the ocean behind the Andes to which 
they must go down when they cross the summit 
of death. WhatI want young men to do is to 
cultivate assiduously the wisdom these moments 
give them. Take your loftiest moods and make 
them the guiding constellations of your lives. 
One mischief among young men is that they do 
not anticipate their own growth. Have not you 
outgrown the love of rocking horses and kites 
and candies, and are you not likely to outgrow 
many of your present tastes? Remember what 
you will be when, at 40 years of age, or 35, or 
80, you are in the midst of a crowded profes- 
sional life. Remember what you will want when 
you have a fireside of your own. 

3. Anticipation of marriage. 


have 


Take into view the fact that he who dips him- 
self in the seas of ink ceases to be marriageable. 
A most delicate theme, you say, to mention to 
university students. Would God that it were 
mentioned somewhere every week in the ears of 
young men in colleges. Would God that the 
future fire of the hearthstone could lie asa living 
coal on every tempted heart in our cireles of 
young men in university towns. When I left 
Phillips Academy a great professor in Andover 
Theological Seminary said, in a farewell address 
to my class, and the remark was full of an ortho- 
doxy which I hope will be found at Andover for 
centuries to come, in all its old earnestness 
and fire: ‘“‘In view of the temptations of 
a college life, it would be well for every 
young man to have laid on his heart a living 
red-hot coal of God Almighty’s wrath.” That 
sentence burned me through. Here and now, 
I will not say anything quite as startling, but 
Isay: Put upon the heart of young men large 
gatherings of coals out of their anticipated 
future family fires. Take the burning incense 
off the marriage altar, and put it, while yet you 
are in college, on your heart, and through the 
ascending clouds of that holy oblation vice will 
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reveal itself to you as the unspeakably odious 
thing it is, 

4. High intellectual aims, unflinchingly pur- 
sued in face of every discouragement. 

If a young man 18 tempted in college, let him 
aim to be first in his class, and very soon tempt- 
ation will lose 
tion is that most young men underrate the ex- 
tent of self-improvement they are capable of 
achieving, under the permanent pressure of high 
aims or the necessity of a profession. 

5. Association of the intimate kind only with 
respectable fellow-students, no matter how long 
the period of college acquaintanceship nor what 
class sentiment may say. 

6. Devout cultivation of all 
sanctitics, honors, and blisses of home-life. 

In 1830 there were only 4,021 college students 
in the United States; now there are 62,435. It 
is exceedingly significant that for fifty years the 


its attractiveness. My convic- 


the affections, 


number of our college students has increased 
more than twice as fast as that of the population. 
(see “ American Almanac for 1883,” p. 47.) What 
aspiration this one fact reveals in the American 
masses: what heroic self-help on the part of 
many young men; what generous assistance 
from parents of large incomes; what pathetic 
self-denial in the case of many a father and 
mother of limited or narrow means, but resolved 
to lift their son to an opportunity better than 
their own! a curse upon 
himself if he ever forgot what his father did for 
Carlyle felt through his whole 
father’s shoul- 
Yet men who are not s:lf-made remem- 
ber who made them. Accursed is everything 
that brings a cloud or even a hate between a 
young man and father and mother, brother or 
sister. Yet students saturate their individual 
secret college lives with home life and home life 


Webster invoked once 


his education. 
life that he was standing on his 
ders. 


with college life. 

7. Intellectual and moral nearness to the great- 
est and best men and persistent aloofness from 
the weakest and worst in college faculties. 

It, perhaps, ill becomes me to speak of the living 
among our revered college instructors ; but I can- 
not resist the temptation to mention three or 
four men who the 
stormy coasts of university careers--Mark Hop- 
kins [applause], President Woolsey, James 
McCosh, Thomas Arnold. Time fails me to glance 
into the careers of these men, nor need I do so, 
as they are lights on hills. I might mention 
many others ; but [ happen to know that, at least, 
twelve hundred students have been graduated 
from Princeton College since President McCosh 
became the head of the institution, and that only 
six or eight of them have gone into the world 
believing nothing. [Applause]. President Mc- 
Cosh is a philosopher of most eminent rank, 
abreast of modern science, and almost monthly 
publishing something that leads thought in the 
What 
In spite of his learning, in spite of 
the dignity of his office, in spite of the majesty 
of his character—or, rather, on account of it— 


stand as watch-towers on 


most learned circles, here and abroad. 
does he do? 





he is accustomed to take young men to his study | 


for personal conversation on religion and for 
prayer. Very fewskeptical and dissipated young 
men leave Princeton without knowing what the 
president’s private intercourse is and its rela- 
tions to these high matters. I have read a state- 
ment of President McCosh concerning four 
young men who were particularly given to skep- 
ticism, and who refused, even under these influ- 
ences, to be brought into anything like what he 
would call a reasonable mood. He is not a sec- 
tarian. If he thought he had a drop of secta- 
rian blood in his veins, President McCosh would 
be glad to open them and let it out. [Applause.] 
Buf Tie believes in clear ideas, he believes in spir- 
itual purposes, he believes in conscience, he be- 
lieves in natural religion and in revealed, and he 
allows his light to shine to the thirty-two points 
of the compass, sixteen years minister with a 
colleague in a Scottish church of fourteen hun- 
dred communicants, sixteen years professor of 
philosophy at Belfast University, now nearly 
sixteen years president of Princeton College—this 
citizen of two hemispheres has to-day a volun- 
tary class of some 300 students in philosophy and 
at the same time is one of the highest authori- 
ties in the world of advanced theological 
thought. These four young men, although they 
left college nearly or quite agnostic, atheistic, or 
infidel in their general positions, all became 
Christian believers within ten years and three of 
them preachers. [Applause.] May Almighty God 
multiply in our colleges men like Thomas Arnold, 
and Mark Hopkins, and President Woolsey, and 
James McCosh, and a starry list of others whom 
your reverent thoughts will call to mind. With 
emotions fitly expressed only by a famous poem 
of Matthew Arnold’s, I stood once a long while 
alone in the stately chapel of Rugby at the side 
of the marble slab in the floor covering the spot 
where Thomas Arnold lies at rest until the 
heavens beno more. A ray of the westering En- 
glish sun fell upon it in benediction ; but seemed 
to come from the American heavens, so dear is 
this man’s memory to hundreds here who never 
saw his face. I know not what may be the hor- 
ror of a man who feels that he has ruined the 
physical life of another or poisoned the body ; but 
what ought to be the unspeakable horror of any 
college professor or president who by his sneers 
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at Christianity poisons a soul? A man who exerts a 
bad influence from a college chair beomes a block 
over which young men by scores and possibly by 
hundreds may stumble into moral disaster or a 
crippled state of soul, which will prevent stal- 
wartness in their public lives, when they are 
called on to perform the highcst duties. Would 
God that icebergs in college chairs, sitting there 
in stately unconcern, could read Tennyson's 
poem on the temple of culture and the 
“Palace of Art” with due appreciation. After 
three years of this isolated pride, Tennyson's 
soul, according to this poem, fell down in despair, 
called on God to teach it to pray and to show it 
the means of deliverance from guilt. These acts 
are the loftiest pinnacles of culture. Would 
God that we could have in the churches at large 
such a vernal season as to melt all the masses of 
ice in the frozen altitude of culture and trans- 
form them into bursting, perennial, crystalline 
springs and living, leaping rills on the mountain- 
sides of our universities, flowing down into the 
lower slopes of education and fertilizing the great 
valleys with an inundation without ebb, until 
they pass into the ocean of eternity. [Loud 
applause.] That is what we want of college pro- 
fessors. Let them be rivers, and not glaciers, 
even if they are on the stately summits of Har- 
vard, [Laughter and applause.] 

Let me defend here the good name of my Alma 
Mater, for there is not a paving-stone nor an elm 
tree in the grounds of Harvard University, in 
Cambridge yonder, that is not a treasure to me. 
Her religious state is vastly better than it was a 
generation ago; immensely better than it was at 
the opening of the century. Thirty years ago 
only nine per cent. of the students of Harvard 
were professed Christians ; to-day the proportion 
is thirty-two per cent. (The Rev. C. F. Thwing, in 
Christian Union, March 1st, 1883. See also his 
excellent volume on “American Colleges,” pp. 
55—68.) There are little swirls of reaction now 
and then in the Harvard College life; but she 
must not be judged by these, but by her averages 
of influence. Not that I regard a student there at 
any time as in a hot-house, intended to cause the 
growth of evangelical piety. [Laughter.] A man 
who goes through Harvard and stands erect is 
likely to be able to stand erect afterward. [Ap- 
plause.] Harvard is either the best or the worst 
place among our colleges in which to grow Chris- 
tians, just as the open field is the best or worst 
place in which to grow a stalwart oak. Ifthe oak 
yields, it snaps and lies prostrate ; but, if it stands 
erect, if it throws out victorious branches to all 
the buffeting tempests, then, on account of the 
buffeting, it grows the stronger and, at the last, 
becomes rounded and mighty toward the four 
quarters of the heavens. Its strength has been 
robbed from the very winds that have assailed it 
by day and by night. Let a young man thus 
stand erect in college, and the more stern the 
conditions of his temptation the stronger he is 
likely to be at the last. 

8. Establishment of the chief points of religious 
belief. 

You cannot study the whole system of theology 
before you are graduated. But set apart some 
portion of your time, Ido not care if it is half 
the leisure of every Sunday, for the study of the 


| points on which you are most in doubt and 





as to which you most feel your need of confir- 
mation of conviction. Let several hours a week 
be used for special spiritual education, such as 
you need, Every man’s case differs from the 
case of every other man in many points. Let 
every young man go to his best adviser, this col- 
lege professor or that, and, if any college pro- 
fessor, hearing his account of his spiritual tempt- 


| ations turns upon him and asks simply, with a 


pagan stare: ‘‘ What have you been eating. Is not 
something the matter with your stomach?” Turn 
from that man, shake off the very dust of your 
feet against him, and remember that the days of 
paganism have passed with men of clear ideas. 
It is atrocious to find college professors giving 
stones, when they are asked to give bread. You 
will find professors to meet your need, if you 
search for them. There ought to be a pastor in 
every university, some man of eminent native 
endowments, of unsullied splendor of character, 
of unstinted largeness of intellectual acquisi- 
tions, of burning spiritual zeal, and broad, bal- 
anced love of progress. Let such a person stand 
before young men, and he will draw them as the 
magnet draws the needle. It cannot but be that 
he will produce in them the image of God, if 
only he is himself rightly intoxicated with God. 
Of what are our trustees dreaming, that they 
leave many colleges and schools, which are the 
most important parishes of New England, almost 
wholly without pastors of adequate equipment? 
9. Let young men seek balance of culture. 
Here is the human face. If I were to develop 
one feature in the countenance at the expense 
of another, I should be doing very much what 
is done in many college courses. It is the bal- 
ance of features that makes the expression of 
the human face. The operation of an exclusively 


| secular college course is to enlarge the eyes and 


lips, and sometimes the chin [laughter], and 
leave the other features unchanged. This is the 
style of human being that is apt to be produced 
by a merely scientific and classical, and not dis- 
tinctively religious university—a truncated, top- 
less moral cone—the loftiest thing in him not 





it is symmetry of development that secures 
strength. There is nothing much worse in the 
the educational hazards of our time than a 
tendency to drill men out of all symmetry, into 
mere specialists. A man is all eye and ear, and 
has no lips; or, all mouth, and has no regality of 
forehead ; or, in some case of an eccentric infi- 
del, he has chin and lips, and not much else, 
{Laughter.] This effort of our time to make 
men specialists is a glorious and necessary ohe, 
indeed ; but it has its dangers. The fragment- 
ariness and narrowness of the culture of our 
average specialists are not enough emphasized, 
I hold that any college that does not seck to give 
its students moral training, in some such sense 
as to lift them up to the really highest ideals of 
religious culture is a one-sided affair, and should 
be criticised in the name of culture, Rawness 
of thought mn ethical and religious matters char- 
acterizes the graduates of secular governmental 
universities in India and Japan to such a degree 
that the crudest speculations of the agnostic 
and materialistic school are often received as the 
maturest wisdom of the Occident. The native 
reformers of Asia, under the lead of Chunder 
Sen, are protesting with not a little 
against the complete secularization of 
courses of university studies in India. 

10. Scipio Africanus should give even pagan 
students something of his wisdom. He never 
began any public enterprise of importance with- 
out first going to the Capitol, and, sitting some 
time alone, receiving, as he thought, communi- 
cations from the gods. 

This pagan, one of the very noblest of the 
Romans, conqueror of Hannibal, his daughter 
the mother of the Gracchi. I keep a marble 
antique bust of Scipio Africanus in my parlor, 
and every day it is an inspiration to me—the 
scar on the forehead, the massiveness cf the 
head, the uprightness of the look, the wary, 
searching, terrible Roman courage of the man! 
Nothing apologetic or craven about him, nothing 
unbalanced ; really, a person who, as I believe, 


BUCCESRS 
the 


‘would have been a Christian, and even a devout 


student of its innermost mysteries, if Chris- 
tianity had been presented to him. Mr. Emer- 
son objected strenuously to the abolition of de- 
votional public colleges. Hegel 
called prayer the highest act of the human spirit. 
Secret prayer, morning devotions, an hour with 
God every day. the putting of the human hand 
into the hands of the Almighty, as both Saviour 
and Lord—these are the sure means to success in 
this life and in the next. Let us put the hands 
of young men in American colleges, in English 
and German, in Indian, in Chinese, in Japanese, 
and Australian, into the palms that were pierced ; 
let us unhesitatingly give the leadership of edu- 
cation in the world to Christ our Lord, and so 
bring the whole earth into his bosom. [Loud 
applanse. ] 


exercises in 


THE LECTURE. 
WOMAN’S WORK FOR WOMAN IN ASIA. 

When in the Southern Pacific Ocean, I was 
pacing the deck of my ship, and, looking toward 
the Fiji Islands, I was told, on indisputable au- 
thority, that in this paradise of the great deep 
young girls were once fattened and sold in the 
public market as stall-fed cattle, for food. We 
are informed by entirely trustworthy African 
travelers that sometimes, when a king of the 
tropical regions of the Dark Continent dies, a 
river is turned out of its course by artificial 
means ; a deep and broad excavation dug in its 
dry channel ; a score or more of the king's male 
servants beheaded, at the edge of this pit, and 
another score of human beings, called his wives, 
put into the pit alive; a platform of wood con- 
structed above them ; other wives placed on the 
platform alive, and clasping his limbs from the 
four corners of the support on which he lies as a 
corpse, and then the earth is shoveled into the 
pit upon all this mass of humanity and the river 
is brought back to its course. In India I have 
seen worse things than these. You think Iam 
declaiming ; but the exact statistical fact is that 
between Cashmere and Ceylon, according to an 
authentic and most recent official statement, 
which I hold in my hand, there are 21,000,000 of 
widows and half of these were never wives. 
Even under the rule of a Christian empress, 
paganism makes the condition of widows in In- 
dia yet so desolate that it is a common remark 
among Hindus that the old form of immolation 
by fire was preferable asa fate fora young wo- 
man, or even for an old one, than widowhood. 
Distressing beyond our conception must be a life 
compared with which suttee is a blessing, and 
yet suicides are occurring in India almost every 
week, prompted only by the terrible sufferings 
incidental to enforced widowhood, 


CHILD MARRIAGES IN INDIA, 


The mischief begins with child marriages. On 
the great theme of woman’s work for woman in 
Asia, notice, first, the evils in her condition, and, 
next, the remedies for them. First among these 
monstrous mischiefs I mention child marriages 
and desolate enforced widowhood for life. How 
early may a Hindu girl be married? At eight 
years; perhaps earlier. She may be betrothed, 
possibly, when she isin her cradle. Her intended 
husband is often an agod Brahmin, who soon dies . 
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But the Hindu rule is that, if the person to whom 
the girl is betrothed, and whom, it may 
be, she has never seen, dies, the girl must 
remain a widow for life. The theory is that it is 
ponorable in a woman to do all she can for the 
preservation of the health and the advancement 
of the temporal and spiritual prosperity of her 
husband. If evil befalls him, a suspicion falls 
upon her ; if he dies, the extreme Hindu teaching 
is that itis right to treat her with disrespect, 
and that all the honor you give the husband 
should rebound into dishonor shown to his widow. 
The multitude of widows who never were 
wives shows how many persons betrothed have 
been separated by death before marriage oc- 
curred, 
ENFORCED WIDOWHOOD. 

It would require weeks for me to picture in 
detail the desolation of enforced widowhood 
among orthodox Hindus. In the first place, the 
widow must ‘eat her jewels.” She must take 
off her ornaments and sell them to maintain her- 
self. At least, this is expected of her in the more 
bigoted populations. I do not affirm, by any 
means, that these rules of pagan orthodoxy 
are always carried out to-day with the higher 


classes of Hindus ; but, with 250,000,000 of peo- 


ple in Hindustan, there are, excluding Moham- 
medans, probably 150,000,000 among whom the 
rules are very thoroughly followed. When the 
widow has “eaten her jewels,” she may be sup- 
ported by the family to which she belongs; but 
not before. Even when the time comes, in which 
she may legally be supported, she is expected to 
practice very frequent fasts. The rule is that 
she shall take but one meal a day. Whether il) 
or well, when her fast-day occurs, she must ab- 
stain wholly from food for twenty-four hours. 
She shaves her head. A Hindu woman is 
naturally proud of the glorious ornament 
of her black tresses, and, when she loses them 
and all her ornaments, she is degraded in social 
standing—not in the sense of dropping into 
infamy, but she becomes almost a thing in a 
family. She is really the drudge of the house- 
hold in which she obtains a precarious sup- 
port. She may be kicked and cuffed ; she may be 
thrust into corners, with the rats and bats and 
the rubbish of the house; she may be made to 
undergo the severest physical labor of which she 
is capable. All this, in most cases, does not touch 
at all the pride of the head of the household nor 
his sympathy. She is a widow, she is a thing. 
WIDOWS WHO WERE NEVER WIVES. 

Twenty-one millions of widows in India! Half 
of them never wives! All of them doomed by cus- 
tom to lives such as these. Laffirm that this 
series of facts is more horrible than cannibalism 
in the Fiji Islands, for that was a temporary af- 
fair and passed away swiftly. It is more horrible 
than the occasional occurrence of such a scene 
as I have described out of the records of tropical 
Africa. Here are 250 millions of human beings in 
an oriental empire, permeated by civilization to 
a great extent; here is a people under British 
power ; here are subjects of Queen Victoria living 
lives to which suicide by fire is in many cases 
preferred. All through Northern IndiaI saw 
little white stone monuments at various spots on 
hill-slopes, and in the vicinity of temples, and 
occasionally by the seashore, to those who had 
performed suttee; that is, to widows who had 
burned themselves on the funeral pyres of their 
husbands. A certain honor was attached to this 
act. A lady, well acquainted with the oppor- 
tunities of observation which I had in the East, 
was told by a cultured Hindu gentleman in Bom- 
bay that suttee isin very many cases undoubt- 
edly preferable to enforced widowhood, and that, 
as the government forbids suttee and does not 
forbid enforced widowhood or child marriages, 
an old remedy for one of the miseries of Hindus- 
tan has been taken out of the hands of its popu- 
lation. A remark of that kind may be a bubble, 
indeed ; but it shows which way terrible currents 
of distress run, Suttee has destroyed its thou- 
sands; but the custom of child marriages its 
tens of thousands. 


PROPOSED MEMORIAL TO QUEEN VICTORIA, 


The British Government ought to prohibit 
child marriages, as it did suttee. [Applauseg It 
should prohibit them, as it did the crushing of 
men and women under the wheels of the Car of 
Juggernaut. It should prohibit them, as it did 
the exposure of the aged and of the very sick on 
the banks of the Ganges, and the filling of their 
mouths and nostrils with the sacred mud, even 
before life was extinct, and, occasionally, no 
doubt, for the purpose of bringing life to an end. 
Just as the British Government has prohibited 
thuggery and hook-swinging, so the best reform- 
ers are now claiming it might and ought to pro- 
hibit the child marriages, which are the pedestal 
on which enforced widowhood stands. 

If the noble women of the various American 
Women’s Missionary Societies should unite with 
their English and Scottish coadjutors in sending 
to Her Britannic Majesty a memorial urging the 
prevention of child marriages in India by the law 
of the empire, they would, in my judgment, be 
doing not only a benevolent, but also a timely 
and dignified act. 


NEED OF FEMALE PHYSICIANS IN INDIA. 


It is impossible to speak frankly on many 














delicate portions of my theme this morning ; but 
who doubts that child marriages explair a portion 
of the physical weakness of the Hindus? Who 
doubts that this race, which came from the 
northwest side of the Himalaya Mountains and 
belongs to the same stock with ourselves, would 
be developed under far more favorable circum- 
stances for the production of strength if child 
marriages were abolished? Who doubts that 
medical science ought to be carried to the doors 
of Hindu households by women? 

A man is not consulted as a physician by a 
woman in a Hindu household. You find some 
of the poorer classes of the Hindus ready to go 
to the hospitals that the missionaries open and 
obtain medicine ; but, as a general rule, a Hindu 
woman had rather die than receive assistance 
from a man as a physician, at least, if the assist- 
ance requires that he should enter the zenana, 
the sacred female apartments of the Hindu 
home. An American medica] missionary was not 
long ago called on to save the life of a wife of a 
prominent Hindu gentleman, after the native 
physicians had failed to be of service. He could 
not see the patient; he was refused admission to 
the zenana. Finally, as the case was urgent and 
as the head of the household had a somewhat 
unusual freedom from Hindu prejudices, the 
physician was permitted to go into the room 
where the woman lay ill. She stretched her arm 
through a curtain. He was not allowed to feel 
the pulse; but the husband felt it, under the di- 
rection of the physician, and thus a certain 
amount of information was obtained in dubious 
style. A slit was cut in the screen, and the poor 
patient made to protrude her tongue through it ; 
and so the physician obtained further knowledge 
as to her physical state, prescribed the proper 
remedies, and her life was saved. But that hus- 
band would rather have seen his wife on her 
funeral-pile than have allowed this missionary to 
see her. Who can remedy these terrible mis- 
chiefs endured by women in Asia, except female 
medical missionaries? [Applause.] They are 
wanted all through India. They are wanted in 
large numbers. They are wanted for zenana 
work, in teaching, for all kinds of instruction in 
mission schools and secular establishments of 
various kinds. An angel from Heaven itself, as 
has been often said, would not be welcomed in 
many Hindu zenanas more cordially than a well- 
instructed female physician. [{Applause.] 

There comes a new life into a household, and 
in those sacred hours when a mother trembles 
between this world and the next, she is usually 
treated like a thing, even in the best orthodox 
Hindu-pagan families. She is put into the 
worst room, probably, and for days and weeks 
no one is allowed to go near her. The air of 
the room may be like that of a miniature Black 
Hole of Calcutta, and yet there is no attempt 
made to purify it. She has only coarse food. 
Any touch of this mother by other members of 
the household is pollution. Many lives have been 
lost simply by this barbaric exposure under 
circumstances when all human instincts called 
for the use of the highest medical skill. Send 
India, then, medical missionaries, equipped with 
the best learning of our Occidental science ; send 
medical missionaries, females, with their hearts 
aflame with the Gospel ; and, beyond any doubt, 
you will be doing for India what Christ our Lord 
meant that his disciples should do, when he said 
to them: ‘Heal the sick, preach the Gospel.” 
The two duties go together, and we are to follow 
them to the ends of the earth. [Applause.] 


SUMMARY OF EVILS. 

It is only possible here and now for me to men- 
tion among the evils of woman's condition in 
Asia, and ask you to keep long and often in your 
thoughts, the almost total neglect of the educa- 
tion of daughters, the arbitrariness of divorce, 
the bondage to coarsest and severest physical 
toil, infanticide, especially in China, the binding 
of the feet of Chinese women, the vices of the 
scoundrel whites in the seaports of the Orient, 
and, lastly, polygamy. 


THE WAIL OF HUMANITY IN ASIA. 

Consider, my friends, how vast Asia is, and 
how populous with brothers and sisters, and little 
children, as innocent and sunny-eyed as yours 
After five lectures, in four consecutive days, un- 
der a vertical sun, and to great assemblies, in the 
rustling paradise of Ceylon, I left that island on 
the last day of March, less than a year ago, and 
soon found myself inthe mighty port of Singa- 
pore, near the Equator. Blue Sumatra lay in 
the distance ; Borneo, with its pagan tribes and its 
birds of paradise, was not far away. British 
fleets were there, almost a squadron of powerful 
vessels, andI sawa similar sight in the majestic 
harbor of Hong Kong. British power is visible 
in half the outlooks on any coast of the globe, in 
the ocean highways in the Eastern hemisphere. 
And so, pausing at Canton and giving there a 
lecture, I drifted, after nearly a month's voyage, 
into Japan—an idyl of Nature seen in the idyllic 
season of May. There was much, of course, to 
give cheerfulness; much, of course, to awaken 
encouraging thought as to the future of Asiatic 
reform ; but, as I coasted along Ceylon, and the 
Malay peninsula, and vast China, day after day, 
I seemed to hear across the roar of the waves 
the turbulent sound of the billows of humanity, 
breaking with a wail on the stern coasts of our 








yet barbaric days. Three hundred million bil- 
lows in China, half of them women, two hun- 
dred and fifty million such billows breaking on 
the shores of India, multitudes upon multitudes 
coming out of the unseen and storming across 
the ocean of time to break on the shores of eter- 
nity ; and the sound of that sea was a wail from 
servile labor, the dwarfing of the loftiest capa- 
bilities of the soul, through ignorance and false 
faiths, infantcide, polygamy, concubinage, en- 
forced widowhood, and many a nameless condi- 
tion preventing the development of woman into 
that angelic thing she is by nature, even without 
education. I heard the wail of these hosts until 
I found myself resolved, whatever else I might do 
or might not do, to echo the sound of that ocean 
in the ears of Christendom, until, if God should 





Asia ; and he who knoweth to do good, and doeth 
it not, to him it isasin. Let this wail sound in 
the ears of sensitive women! Let it sound in 
the ears of strong men! Let it fill the whole 
atmosphere of Occidental Chrisfendom, until we 
are aroused to make God’s opinion our own as to 
what should be done for women in Asia, Africa, 
and all the isles of the sea! [Applanse.] 


Sanitary, 


SOAP AND ITS USES. 


Great is the era of soap. The clay age, the 


| iron age, the silver age, and the golden age each 
| have their merit ; but the soap age must not be for- 


permit, some adequate enthusiasm for the reform | 


of woman's condition in Asia is awakened in the 
Occident. [Applause.] I wish every city of 20,- 
000 inhabitants in America and Europe would 
send one female missionary into pagan lands, 
[Applause. ] 

Your sisters, your brothers ! Come near enough 
to them and they seem quite human. The last 
meal I took in China was with a magnificent 
native, who had founded a Christian college and 
was a millionaire. He had bird’s-nest soup for 
breakfast, each cup of which cost five dollars 
andeach guest had two cups; a house more 
palatial than I ever saw in Boston. A man of 
vigor, as well as of refinement, of large quantity, 
as well as of excellent quality ; speaking English 
brokenly ; but a prince in his manners, I saw a 
large number of persons of that type. General 
Grant is said to have made the remark that the 
ablest men he saw abroad were Bismarck and 
Gladstone and Li Hung Chang, prime minister 
of China. I found China close at hand, looking 
asif she might be able ultimately to insist on 
the keeping of treaties with even domineering 
Britain and haughty America. [Applause.] 

SUMMARY OF REMEDIES. 

Notice, my friends, eight remedics for the 
evils of woman's condition: zenana teaching by 
female homes for temporary 
assistance to women; female medical mission- 


missionaries ; 
aries ; female schools; admission of women to 
university examinations ; abolition of child mar- 
riages by law ;a pure gospel taught to the whole 
community ; native helpers in abundance ; 
fashions set by imperial courts and by the upper 


new 


classes. 

The Empress of Japan, who is childless, is 
making herself the patroness of female educa- 
tion. [Applause.] Most of the great missionary 
bodies are opening vigorous schools for young 
women. The Parsecs of Bombay, a remnant of 
the old Persians, are beginning to educate their 
daughters almost as thoroughly as their sons. 
All through Asia the cry is rising that women 
must be taught the elements of education. 
mest surprising and, perhaps, the most signifi 
cant increase in missionary work in India, in the 
decade, has been in the department of 
woman's work. Not only have four new ladies’ 
societies entered the field since 1871, but there 
has been an amazing development of indige- 
nous workers. In 1871 there were 947 native 
Christian female agents engaged in missionary 
work. In 1881 there were 
The number of European and Eurasian 
ladies reported is 541. The successors of Lydia 
and Priscilla and Phebe and Persis and the 
daughters of Philip already outnumber the 586 
men who not many years ago monopolized the 
use of the title—missionary. The progress of 
zenana work has been astonishing. Ten years 


past 


gotten. Its motto is: ‘‘ Wash and be clean.” It 
is said that none of the modern excavations of 
ancient cities have revealed any soap. It is not 
safe at once to conclude therefrom that the an- 
cients were dirty. The natural oil of the body 


| sometimes combines with ready-made alkalics, 


and thus a surface soap is produced. Oftener 
still, clays which contained alkalies or double 
salts were used, and produced a similar result, 
Soda, borax, etc. have lung been used and so 
combined with natural secretions as to aid in 
their removal. The ancient baths are the evi- 


| dence that a clean skin was considered a desider- 


atum. In this age of soap it seems quite difficult 
for some to conceive how thorough and frequent 
washing and the use of soft water and alkalies 
can cleanse without any soap. 

Indeed, soap itself needs some examination, 
It is not all by any means of equally cleans- 
ing properties. Some of it is colored, so that ita 
use will discolor the water and so convince the 
user that it was needed and was good. A lady 
from Philadelphia, on a visit to Pittsburgh, said 
she enjoyed the tour exceedingly, for often at 
home she washed her hands, with no apparent 


| result ; but at Pittsburgh she always got a result, 


The | 


no less than 1,944. | 
| come factors in the causation of disease, 


It is so with all of this dirt-colored soap, Other 
soaps are highly scented, just becanse the greases 
of them are so vile and the change by alkali so 
unstable that itis needful to cover their odor 
in this way. The water from their use spoils 
with undue rapidity. There is a great tendency 
in the materials to go back to their original 
elements. These hydro-carbons are among the 
most stenchy of products, This decomposed 
grease has very much to do with the deposits in 
sewers and the vileness of sewer-gas. Itis not 
an indifferent matter of what kinds of grease 
soap is made or what had been its decomposi- 
it was The genuine old 
Castile soap, made from olive oil, was quite 
different from some of our modern 
tures. Besides this, various materials are 
combined with soap, to take the place of oil 
or to give it bulk; powders of various kinds are 
are available ; so it can hardly be said that the 
cleansing power of soap is to be measured by the 
quantity used. This becomes a very important 
matter in the interests of cleanliness, as well aa 
of economy. The perfection of laundry work 
and washing of all kinds has so much to do with 
health that the cleansing capacity of soaps de- 
mands the most rigorous investigation ; all the 
more because, from being cleansers in the break- 
ing up which takes place, they undoubtedly be- 
An 


tions before used, 


mix« 


| they are so freely used, we often have in the 
| wash-room and the drains from it one prolific 


ago Bengal had more zenapa pupils than all the | 


rest of India put together. Now the northwest 


provinces have the largest number of this class | 


of pupils. 
has increased from 31,580 to 65,761. (Recent 
Circular of Woman's Missionary Society.) A 
new leader of reform has lately appeared in 
India, in the person of a learned young Brahmin 


The total number of female pupils | 


widow, Ramabai, whose eloquence holds great | 


audiences spell-bound in Bombay and Poonah 
and other important cities, as she dwells on the 
evils of child marriages, the education of fe- 
males, the remarriage of widows, and the folly 
of the caste system. Since the Ganges began to 
roll, no such figure as Ramabai has been reflected 
in its waters! Japan, however, has gone further 
of her own impulse in the direction of educa- 
tion for woman than any other Asiatic nation, 
and the reform has there the patronage of the 
highest persons in the court. It will not go 
Dackward. Put female education in Japan into 
the hands of Almighty God, and under his guid- 
ance the reform in that empire may become the 
day-star of the amelioration of woman’s con- 
dition throughout the millions of Asia, This 
wail of the billows of humanity in India, in 
Ceylon, in the Malay peninsula, in Asia at large, 
especially in China, in the East Indies, in the 
Fiji Islands, and even in the Dark Continent, 
may one day turn into a shout of rejoicing. 
Provided only that the Occident does its duty, 
this transition may be swift ; but, if the wail goes 
on for a century or two more, I believe it will 
sound in our ears at the Judgment Day. We 
have power to send medical missionaries to these 
populations; we have power to send both secu- 
lar and sacred education to women throughout 





source of ill-health in households. The action of 
various kinds of soaps needs to be studied in 
their effect upon flax, cotton, and woolen goods, 
It is claimed that wool especially may become 
infiltrated by the soap used and the fiber be 
very unfavorably affected. The soap industry 
has become so extended and every form of ma- 
terial is so diligently gathered therefor that we 
cannot afford to lose sight of its bearings upon 
public health. In connection with this, it is, also, 
to be remembered that the action of soap asa 
cleanser is very much modified by the water 
used. When water is so hard that it curdles 
real soap, to that extent so much of the soap is 
wasted so far as its detergent propertics are con- 
cerned. Hence, the superior economy of soft 
water, and not less ite value, as making the soap 
more cleansing. Water that has been boiled is 
increased in ite cleansing power, if at all hard, 
besides the effect of heat itself in the process of 
washing. A soap that makes a good lather with 
water proves that cither the water or the soap is 
ot good quality for washing purposes. It is not 
always so easy to know their relative goodness 
unless by other means the quality of the soap and 
the hardness of the water have been tested, 
Wasbing of ourselves and washing of our cloth- 
ing are so intimately connected with health that 
it is eminently proper that we should have fuller 
investigations into the quality of soaps, so that 
those who go through the manipulations of 
cleansing may not be deceived, but may realize 
from the detergent used the full benefit which 
is sought. So important is this view of soap, and 
80, also, that of its harmful decompositions, that 
we earnestly commend it to the attention of the 
analysts of the State Board of New York. New 
York City is a great purchaser of soap fat and 
soaps, and we just want to know whether sosp 
and water are doing much for the cleanliness of 


the people. 
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Biblical Research. 
DELITZ8CH ON THE PENTA- 
TEUCH 


In the Zeilschrift fiir kirchliche Wissenschaft 
und Kirchliches Leben, 1882, No. 11, pp. 561—573, 
Professor Franz Delitzsch completes his account 
of the Original Mosaic Words in the Pentateuch 
by offering a sixth article, entitled ‘‘ The Amorite 
Song of Victory,” Numbers xxi, 27—30. Before 
entering upon the discussion of this article we 
may observe that the learned author is preparing 
to give in this year’s issue of the same journal a 
series of articles as a summing up of the critical 
questions, Now to the article before us. 

The narrative of Israel's journey from Mount 
Hor to the encampment in the plains of Moab 
and to the capture of the Amorite, previously 
Moabite, cities Heshbon and Jazer and their 
borders, is offered to us in the twenty-first chap- 
ter of Numbers with an unusually rich supply of 
literary and historical authorities. We have 
already considered carefully the quotation from 
the Book of the Wars, and the Song of the Fount- 
ain; a third authority woven into this portion 
of the history is the Amorite Song of Victory. 
It is introduced as a token that Heshbon and in 
general the country between the Arnon and the 
Jabbok was then in possession of the Amorite King 
Sihon. The formula of citation is RN roby 
poser, “therefore the poets say,” wherein 
the imperfect tense expresses continuing action, 
as if the song were still in use at the time that 
the author of this source of the Pentateuch 
lived; indeed, it would seem as if the poet still 
sang them at that time ; for Serra means a@ figura- 
tive saying and in general poetry, and ovsenan, 
which is nowhere else used without an object, is a 
denominative term for pocts, whether creating 
or reciting: “Therefore the poets were saying.” 
It is a wong of victory sung by the Amorites 
when they pressed forward and subdued the 
Moabitic north of the Arnon, and the poets are 
Amorites. It is a fragment of Amorite literary 
art, as the Mesha inscription offers a fragment of 
Moabitic. If we neglect the assertion of the 
later critics, who say that the historian misun- 
derstood and perverted this song, we find that it 
may be translated as follows : 

27. Come ye to Heshbon, let the city of Sihon be built 
and fortified! 
28. For fire is gone out of Heshbon, flame out of the 
tower of Sihon, 
Has devoured Ar of Moab, the dwellers on the 
hights of the Arnon. 
29 Woe to thee, Moab! 
Kemosh! 
He surrendered his sons as fugitives and his daugh- 
ters into captivity to the Amorite King Sihon. 
Ww, We shot them down, lost was Heshbon as far as 
Dibon, 


And we laid waste, so that fire was kindled as far 
as Médeba. 


Thou art lost, people otf 


Heshbon, the capital of the Moabites north of 
the Arnon, has been partially destroyed in the 
capture, and Sihon, who chooses it as a resi- 
dence, #0 that he} is called (Deut. ii, 24, etc.) 
King of Heshbon, desires to rebuild it, and to this 
the first line summons the people. Verse 28 
shows that Sihon, after seizing Heshbon, sub- 
dued the whole Moabite country south of that as 
far as the Arnon ; and Deut. ii, 36 explains that 
Israel, by defeating Sihon, gained possession of 
the land from Aroer, on the edge of the River 
Arnon, and from the city in the valley up to 
Gilead. The “‘city in the valley,” as a previous 
article proved, is Ar of Moab, The Septuagint 
reads: kai katiguyev two Mwaf— and devoured 
as far as Moab,” confounding »y with qy, The 
‘‘dwellers on the hights of the Arnon” are the 
inhabitants of the places above the north bank 
of the Arnon, especially those of Aroer, which 
rises very high above the valley of the river. 
Here, too, the Septuagint gives an incorrect 
reading. Verse 29 calls the Moabites the ‘ peo- 
ple of Kemésh,” naming them after their God ; 
the Mesha inscription and the Assyrian monu- 
ments confirm the fact that Kemdsh was the 
God of Moab (1 Kings xi, 33). Just as Mesha, 
honoring the god, represents him as personally 
active, driving Israel's king from before Mesha’s 
face, 80 here the Amorite poets sound the dis- 
grace of the god because he was too weak to pro- 
tect his sons from being scattered and his daugh- 
ters from being carried away captive. The phrase 
M'3v'2 jn) is peculiar to this song. The Old 
Testament uses pay elsewhere only in the 
phrase pat 31’. Edward Meyer and Bern- 
hard Stade are perfectly sure that the ‘‘to the 
Amorite King Sihon” is a gloss, an addition to 
the original text. Delitzsch considers it possible 
that it is an interpolation ; but suggests that per- 
haps only “Sihon” is interpolated, since this 
word is omitted in the Codex Alexandrinus of the 
LXX and in some Samaritan manuscripts. He 
also calls attention to the fact that it reads 4px 
poetically without the article, 

In taking up verse 30, Delitzsch treats first of 
the reading of the Septuagint and of the Itala: 
Kai Td orépua airav, “et semen eorum,” “and 
their seed,” using p39) for p43), Edward Meyer 
and Stade accept this reading and translate— 
‘Their tribe perished from Heshbon to Daibon,” 
preferring Daibon (LXX Aaijov) to the Mas- 











THE INDEPENDENI!'. 


oretic Dibon, because the Mesha inscription seems 
to favor the former. Onkelos, also, and the second 
Jerusalem Targum translate D>") a6 a substantive 
and not asaverb: “Their dominion perished.” 
This translation Delitzsch totally rejects. If the 
word be a substantive, then the Septuagint has the 


| right form and we may read: “Their tribe per- 


ished, [namely] Heshbon as far as Dibon.” 
Delitzsch, however, prefers the other reading, 
following the Samaritan and Masoretic tradition ; 
but he takes 95°) in the sense of shooting 
with darts, as the chief emblem of the attack. 
Thus, too, Reuss translates: ‘‘We pierced them 
with arrows.” In spite of Edward Meyer’s ob- 
jection, Delitzsch insists that this meaning is 
linguistically and archwologically correct. 

The closing words, however, MHI™y Drv’) 
NIVO“Y WN, show by the point over the 5 
that the tradition of the text was uncertain. 
The Targums following the Masoretic punctua- 
tion give mH) as the name of a place and under- 
stand by it a city where the smith trade flour- 
ished. Delitzsch agrees with the Samaritan 
Hebrew Pentateuch in striking out the pointed 5 
and accepting the reading “kindled fire.” Yet 
he does not translatg, with the Septuagint : “And 
the women, moreover, kindled fire also at Moab.” 
Nor does he make p%t3) visibly transitive as 
the Samaritan does, He takes it as an Aramaic 
Hiphil form py and translates it as if ‘“ inter- 


nally transitive,” bearing its object in itself. ‘“‘We 
laid waste,” ‘‘we made a desolation.” ‘‘ We laid 
waste to such an extent that a fire was kindled as 
far as Medeba.” The ruins of Medeba lie two 
hours to the south of Heshbon. The fire is 
actual; but it is, of course, uncertain whether 
the extension of it to Medeba was a mere hyper- 
bole or whether Medeba also was consumed. 

The poets who sing this song are, as already 
mentioned, Amoxites. The Israelites, when they 
crossed the Arnon in war, advanced from south 
to north. Here the motion is constantly from 
north to south—Heshbon to Ar, Heshbon to 
Dibon, Heshbon to Medeba. Delitzsch rejects 
totally Meyer’s view that this song is really from 
the middle of the kingly period and is dated back 
into the time of Moses, to explain the boundary 
at the Arnon. He likewise condemns Stade’s 
notion that Sihon was king of the Moabites, and 
not of the Amorites, and he cites as the acme of 
Stade’s efforts in this line the statement that 
“if any Hebrew clan ever dwelt in Egypt, no 
one knows its name.” Stade, indeed, thinks 
that it is a useless playing with numbers and 
names when scholars try to discover under which 
Pharaoh Israel wandered into and under which 
Pharaoh they left Egypt. In concluding, De- 
litzsch combats further Meyer’s view that the 
episode about Balaam is rather a poetic creation 
than a legend, although he at the same time 
concedes that the account of it is wrought out of 
contradictory elements, 


Fine Arts. 
THE GROSVENOR GALLERY. 


BY WILLIAM ©. WARD. 





Tue late exhibition of the Grosvenor Gallery 
was filled with the works of two artists, in most 
respects strikingly dissimilar, although both of 
rare merit and one, at least, of world-wide rep- 
utation. These two are M. Alma Tadema and 
Mr. Cecil Lawson. The former will be known 
by name, at least, to most of my readers, and by 
his works, engraved, if not original, to many of 
them ; the latter was a young landscape painter, 
whose recent death, at the age of little more 
than thirty years, has destroyed ere their prime 
the fairest rose-blossoms of hope, and for the 
expected laurel crown has bound the painter's 
brow with a wreath of cypress. At Cecil Law- 
son’s funeral Mr. Birket Foster remarked that 
* had he lived, he would have been the greatest 
of English landscape painters since Turner” ; 
and, if we except the great name of Samuel 
Palmer, we cannot but feel that there is much in 
the works of Mr. Lawson, here brought to- 
gether, to justify even this lofty estimate of his 
genius. 

But to begin with the greater reputation. The 
gallery contains more than one hundred and 
eighty works by M. Alma Tadema, representing 
the labor of thirty years, from 1852 to the present 
time. M, Alma Tadema is, to borrow a phrase 
of Dr. Johnson, a painter rather of manners than 
of character. His pictures possess fully as much 
antiquarian as artistic interest ; and if,as it is said, 
the title of ‘“‘learned” was bestowed upon the 
painter Poussin, by reason of his classical knowl- 
edge, then might the same title be transferred, 
with a hundred fold more justice and appro- 
priateness, to this new resuscitator of antiquity. 
The daily life, the festivities of ancient Greece 
and Rome, of more ancient Egypt pass before 
our eyes in vivid realization, Here Phidias dis- 
plays to visitors his masterwork, the sculptured 
frieze of the Parthenon, whose varied red, white, 
and blue are to our eyes less pleasing than the 
virgin white of the marble, Here, again, before 
the crowd of spectators, the Grecian soldiers, 
élad in full panoply of heavy amor, perform the 
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warlike Pyrrhic dance. Raising our eyes, we are 
transported back 3,000 years, to the interior of an 
Egyptian home, darkened with the wailing of 
mourners and the solemn funeral rites about the 
painted and embalmed mummy of the newly 
dead. One of the finest of these pictures repre- 
sents the discovery of Claudius by the Pretorian 
guard, after the murder of the Emperor Caligula. 
A soldier has just drawn aside the curtain behind 
which Claudius had concealed himself, the abject 
terror in the latter’s face contrasting half ludi- 
crously with the outward reverence with which 
the warrior bends before his future emperor. In 
the center of the picture lies a heap of slain 
whose blood stains the base of a marble bust of 
one of the Casars; while on the left appears a 
crowd of servants of the palace and others of 
the Prwtorians, who smile with unconcealed 
merriment at the trepidation of their 
imperial master. This picture affords a fine 
example of M. Alma Tadema’s art. There is 
more dramatic expression in the figures than is 
usual with him and the execution is throughont 
superb, Another picture which we greatly ad- 
mire is entitled “‘ Une féle intime.” A family 
is engaged in celebrating a Bacchic festival in 
the courtyard of a private house. Three of them— 
a tall, beautiful girl and two youths—are dancing 
in the center. The girl carries a thyrsus, one 
of the young men a torch and a bunch of grapes, 
the other a pair of cymbals. Three maidens, 
further in the background, are playing on 
musical instruments, while an elderly man, 
probably the master of the house, lies asleep in a 
corner, exhausted by the excitement of the fes- 
tival and still retaining in his hands two of the 
sacred vessels—namely, an amphora of wine and 
an empty goblet. The beauty of the dancing- 
girl is the more noticeable as she has but few 
fellows in M. Alma Tadema’s works. Indeed, 
like older Flemish painters, he seems not to care 
much for charm of countenance ; and among the 
hundreds of female faces in his works in the 
present exhibition there are, perhaps, scarce 
half a score absolutely beautiful. The harmony 
of delicate tones of pale color in this picture is 
very lovely, especially in the principal group, 
pale yellow and warm white contrasted with the 
colder white of the marble behind. The artist 
seems greatly to delight in these pale and subtle 
harmonies, judging from the frequency with 
which they occur in his works. Particularly ad- 
mirable as an example of this is the picture 
called ‘* A Sculptor’s Model,” in whichthe warm 
flesh color of the nude girl is relieved against a 
background of pale gray stone. 

To notice, however briefly, all the important 
pictures in this collection would lead us far be- 
yond the limits of an article. We shall, there- 
fore, confine ourselves to one more; but this, at 
least inone respect, the greatest we have ever 
seen by the artist; great, too, in another and a 
higher sense than that in which M. Alma Tade- 
ma’s works usually deserve the title. The chief, 
perhaps the only fault in his works is a lack of 
sentiment. Deeply interesting as they are they 
rarely touch our emotions, and to this rule the 
picture which we are now to speak of forms an 
almost solitary exception. The subject is taken 
from the Book of Exodus—‘‘The Death of the 
Firstborn.” It is midnight in the house of 
Pharaoh. On the king’s lap lies his son, just 
dead, with parted lips and eyes half closed. 
Around the boy’s neck is yet suspended the use- 
less amulet, emblem of vain hopes and tender 
care. His mother bows her face upon him and 
clasps him close in an agony of passionate grief. 
The father, meanwhile, sits upright and stolid, as 
befits an Egyptian king ; but the set lips seem to 
tremble, as we gaze, and the eyes to fill with tears. 
About the group kneel the servants of the house- 
hold, with bowed heads and outstretched hands, 
and in the background a row of musicians in- 
creases the gloom with their mournful requiem. 
Through an opening on the right the cold moon- 
light is seen, contrasting with the dim lamplight 
of the interior. We quit this picture with 
mingled feelings—on the one hand, of admiration 
for the power and passion with which the painter 
has so worthily rendered its tragic subject; on 
the other, of regret that, having the power of 
touching our hearts so deeply, he should so sel- 
dom have employed it. 

Mr. Cecil Lawson’s works present as striking 
a contrast to those of M. Alma Tadema as can 
well be imagined. The latter, deficient in senti- 
ment, are consummate in all technical qualities 
in finish and elaboration. The former, slight 
and sketchy, at times almost clumsy in execu- 
tion, betraying, perhaps, more of promise than 
of actual performance, bear, nevertheless, the 
impress of a genuinely poetic and imaginative 
mind ; and, as is always the case with works of 
true feeling, their hold upon us grows stronger 
in proportion as we become more familiar with 
them. And here I wish to refer to a criticism of 
mine of one of Mr. Lawson's pict .rca—‘‘ The 
Pool,” which appeared in Toe IxpEPENDENT in 
a Review of the Royal Academy Exhibition of 
1881. The coarseness or, rather, bluntness of 
handling of which I then spoke is certainly one of 
the principal defects of ‘‘The Pool,” as of many 
others of the artist’s works. Nor can this pic- 
ture be regarded as a particularly favorable ex- 
ample of his power. At the same time, I must 
Confess that a further examination of it has re- 





vealed to me qualities in it which I certainly then 
failed to appréciate, and I deeply regret my too 
hasty condemnation of a painter whose genius 
now and upon suflicient acquaintance appears 
to me so lovable and so rare. 

One of Mr. Lawson’s best pictures is entitled 
“‘In the Valleys: Pastoral.” It represents a 
beautiful woodland scene, with a great expanse of 
distance, such as the painter loves, rich with 
foliage and winding waters and fading away into 
hills of an exquisite blue on the far-off horizon, 
Ashepherd-maid and her flocks in the middle 
distance are charmingly introduced. Another 
important work, hanging near it, is called the 
“Voice of the Cuckoo.” The wooded distance jg 
of similar character to that of the preceding, 
In the foreground two young girls are standing, 
rapt in sudden silence and motionless, eagerly 
listening to the cry of the bird. Naught is stir. 
ring in the scene, save two great dragontlies, 
which rather enhance than disturb the dreamy 
stillness, Color is one of Mr. Lawson's strong 
points. His drawing not seldom shows signs of 
unripeness. The masses are generally right ; the 
details sometimes disappointing. For instance, 
among the numberless trees in the pictures on 
these walls it is curious to observe how few are 
absolutely beautiful or graceful. Such faults as 
these, however, we believe would have disappeared 
with advancing skill and experience, had the 
artist been spared to continue his work among us, 

His cloud painting is imaginative. See, for ex- 
ample, the vast rolling white and gray cloud in 
No. 163, full of brilliancy and motion. Effects 
of sunset and of moonlight are frequent in his 
pictures and are often treated with great suc- 
cess. One picture of this class especially re- 
mains in our memory. A cloudy sunset over a 
low hillside, with a windmill, and in the fore- 
ground castles and water. The warm evening 
glow which pervades this picture is thoroughly 
charming and poetic. Another exquisite effect 
of evening twilight isin the little water-color 
sketch entitled ‘“ A Girl Feeding a Cow.” Here 
the details are indistinct in the dim, fading light. 
A row of distant poplars rises pale against the 
crimson streak above the horizon, and higher yet 
the crescent moon is seen. 

Mr. Lawson’s manner of painting was based 
to some extent upon that of Constable, but with 
greater breadth and massiveness ; yet was he in 
no sense an imitator of Constable. Upon all his 
works is stamped the impress of a noble indi- 
viduality, of a mind penetrated with a rare sense 
of the sublime and beautiful in Nature. Seldom 
if ever have the elements of artistic greatness 
been more clearly discernible in the works of a 
young painter. Seldom have hopes so fair and 
promise so brilliant been quenched ere their 
prime in the darkness of an early grave. 

RICHMOND, SURREY, ENGLAND. 


° 
Science. 

In a recent brochure by 8. A. Forbes, State 
Entomologist of Illinois, he shows that, in con- 
sidering the effects of buds on insect life, there 
are three questions to answer as follows: 

1. Do birds originate any oscillations among 
the species of insects upon which they feed? 
That is, are their food-habits ever so inconstant 
from year to year that species which are at one 
time principal elements of their food, are at 
other times neglected and allowed to multiply, 
without restraint ? 

2. Do birds prevent or restrain any oscilla- 
tions of insects now noxious, or capable of be- 
coming 80, if permitted to increase more freely? 
That is, do they bring to bear upon any such 
species a constant pressure so great that those 
insects would increase unduly if this pressure 
were removed by the destruction of the birds? 

3. Do they do anything to reduce existing os- 
cillations of injurious insects? Do they some- 
times vary their food-habits so far as to neglect 
their more usual food and take extraordinary 
numbers of those species which, for any reason, 
became superabundant for atime? In enswer 
to the third question the paper has been pre- 
pared. Mr. Forbes selected an orchard which 
for@ix years had been stripped by canker-worms. 
He shot a considerable number of birds therein 
for two successive years, on May 24th, 1881, and 
May 20th, 1882, representing nearly all the kinds 
seen in the orchards, made full notes of the re- 
lative abundance of the species, examined care- 
fully the contents of all the stomachs obtained, 
and tabulated the results as the basis of his 
paper. It appeared that the robin and twenty- 
six other species of the thrush family had eaten 
no vegetable food, 96 per cent, consisting of in- 
sects, of which 16 per cent. was canker-worms 
and only 4 per cent. insectivorous beetles, The 
blue bird ate 12 per cent. of canker worms; the 
house wren 50 per cent. ; fourteen warblers ate 
75 per cent. of canker-worms ; thirty cedar wax- 
wings destroyed 3,000 canker worms a day, or 
90,000 for the month during which the worm is 
exposed—forty-seven finchs, or ‘‘ seed-eaters,” ate 
98 per cent. of insects, of which 40 per cent. was 
cankerworm. Mr, Forbes conclades: 

1. That birds of the most varied charac’ 
ter and habits, migrant and resident, of 
all sizes, from the tiny wren to the blue 





jay, birds of the forest, garden and mea 
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THE INDEPENDE 











dow, those of arboreal and those of terrestrial 
habit, were certainly either attracted or detained 
here by the bountiful supply of insect food and 


were feeding freely upon the species most 
abundant. That 35 per cent. of the food of all 


the birds congregated in this orchard should 
have consisted of a single species of insect is a 
fact so extraordinary that its meaning cannot 
be mistaken. Whatever power the birds of this 
vicinity possessed as checks upon 


destructive | 


irruptions of insect life was being largely ex- | 


| on the “Education of the Indian,” by Charles 


erted here to restore the broken balance of or- | 
ganic nature. 

2. The comparisons made show plainly 
that the reflex effect of this concentration 


on two or three unusually numerous insects was | 


80 widely distributed over the ordinary elements 
of their food that no especial chance was given 
for the fluctuations among the 
species commonly eaten. 

3. The fact that, with the exception of the in- 
digo bird, the species whose records in the orchard 


rise of new 


were compared with those made elsewhere had 
eaten in the former situation as many caterpil- 
lars other than canker-worms as usual, simply 
adding their those of 
other caterpillars, goes to show that these in- 
xects are favorites with a majority of birds. 


£ evsonatities, 


Tue Pall Mall Gazette says Maitre Escribe, 
the Parisian auctioneer who sold Sarah Bern- 
hardt’s jewelry, lately, will preside over the dis- 
persal of a still more interesting and valuable 
April. The 
France will be sold at public auction at the end 
of that month. Certain of the jewels of excep- 
tional artistic value or historical interest will be 
reserved as national property. Among these are 
the celebrated “Regent” diamond, which was 
bought by Philippe of Orleans, when Regent, 
from William 
Madras, for £137,500; the Sword of State, the 
handle of which was artistically studded with 
costly brilliants, in 1824; the Mazarin diamonds, 


canker-worlm ratios to 


collection next crown jewels of 


Pitt, the English governor of | 


This may be doubly attributed to great interest 
in the temperance cause and to the recognition 
of a policy that demands absolute order and 
system in the management of so many men. 

...-Pére Hyacinthe, accompanied by his wife, 
will spend the coming Summer in this country 
and will lecture in various cities. 


School and College. 


A necenT article in the magazine Education, 


F. Thwing, A. M., contained the following: 
“The question of the education of the Indian is 
closely related to the question of his civilization. 
Although education is a constant factor in our 
civilization, yet the peril in the case of the In- 
dian is that the educated Indian, returning to 
his half-savage tribe, finding no occasion for 
employing his knowledge of making boote or 
manufacturing tin-ware, will relapse into the | 
in which bis | 





he was taken and 
tribe has ever remained. It would, therefore, 
appear to be the duty of the Government not 
only to educate the young Indian for three years 
or five, but so to provide him with the oppor- 
tunities for using his education that it may still 
be retained and made of constantly increasing 
service.” 


state whence 


....The policy in religious matters of Robert 
College, Constantinople, is well illustrated by the 
following anecdote. Rev. J. R. Herrick, president 
of the Pacific University, while in Constantino- 
ple, several years ago, preached in Robert College 
to some two hundred boys of sixteen different 
dialects. Remarking the earnest attention of 
his hearers, he asked President Washburn : *‘ Do 
you regard any of them as Christians?” ‘ Yes,” re- 
plied the president, referring particularly to one of 
the best scholars, a Bulgarian. ‘‘ Has he declared 
himself as such?” was then asked. ‘‘ No.” was 
the reply, “‘nor do we ask it. In due time we 


| presume he will do so. If missionaries we might 


given by the great Minister to Louis XV, and | 


subsequently set in that monarch’s crown; the 
watch given by the Dey of Algiers to Louis XIV; 


and the Chimera” ruby, which is said to be the | 


largest engraved ruby in the world. 


...-The recent auction sale of the famous 
library of the late Joseph J. Cooke, of Providence, 
R. L, was marked by features of peculiar interest+ 
In 1854 Mr. Cooke withdrew from buisness. Al- 


the latter years of his life to collecting them and 
worked with so great zeal that he gathered one 


of the finest private libraries in the United States, | 


the value of which has been estimated at #120,000. 
It is said to have been Mr. Cooke’s intention at 
first to have founded a great library in Rhode 
Island ; but, instead, he gave to a number of libra- 


ries, societies, and colleges (to quote from the will) | 


‘the sum of 25,000 each, provided that the same 
shall be used in payment for bill of any books 
which may be sold to them by auction by my ex- 
ecutors or their successors at any sale thereof, but 
not otherwise.” Each one of the institutions 
favored in the will was represented at the auc- 
tion sale by librarian or agents. 


| Professor Holbrooke’s resignation of the Latin 


...+** Perley,” writing to the Boston Journal | 


of Alexander H. Stephens’s life in Washington, 
says: ‘ He used to room at the National, where 


his faithful colored attendant carried him about | 


as one would a sick lad. He generally ate in 
his own room and pork was his aversion. Once 
a new waiter, in bringing his breakfast, had put 
a plate of sausage-meat on the tray; but, to his 
astonishment, he had no sooner put the plate 
before Mr. Stephens than he found it thrown at 
his head. In a moment the Georgian’s wrath 


| raised, of which the Rev. D. H. Carroll. of Balti- 


was over, and he gave the astonished darky half | 
a dollar, with instructions never to serve him | 


with the unclean beast in any shape. 
ite dish was a fat young raccoon, and the 
hunters in Virginia always found him ready to 
purchase the result of successful coon hunts. 


....The Empress of Russia’s favorite fur is 
sable ; the Empress of Austro-Hungary will have 
nothing but astrachan, while her daughter in- 
law, the Archduchess Stephanie, wears only 
otter. 
fur she wears, so it be gray in color; while the 
Queen of Holland prefers marten and Her 
Majesty of Spain bestows her patronage upon 
the beaver. Some one thinks that, if the Uni- 
ted States had a queen, she would probably wear 
seal skin. 


....The King of Spain has just received a 
precious gift from Prince Charles, of Hohenzol- 
lern, in the urn containing the ashes and bones 
of the Cid, the greatest hero of Spanish ro- 
mance. The vessel, which is of marble, has long 
been preserved at Sigmaringen, and the gift was 
received with solemn ceremonies and sent to 
Burgos, where tradition has placed the grave of 
the hero, 


....Of the seven hundred and sixteen persons 
who travel with Barnum’s Great Show every 
one is pledged to total abstinence from all intoxi- 
cants during the existence of his engagement. 


His favor- | 


The Queen of Roumania cares little what | 





: s | lectures in the University, is obligatory, except 
ways fond of books, he devoted himself during | ae U —s ita hab 


press it now; but as educators we cannot. You | 
may be surprised if I teli you that this is nota 
Protestant college ; it is Christian, not Protest- 
ant.” 


....The establishment of the Royal University | 
of Ireland marks an era in the history of educa- 
tion in Ireland. The institution was chartered in | 
1880, with power to confer all such degrees as 
can be conferred by any other university in the 
United Kingdom, degrees in theology excepted. 
No residence in any college, nor attendance at 


for medicine and surgery. Thus, the University 
removes the disabilities from which the 
Catholic youth of Ireland have suffered. Ladies 
are admitted to all the privileges of the Univers- 
ity. 

....The trustees of Trinity College have 
elected Louis M. Cheesman, Ph. D., to the vacant 
chair of physics. Dr. Cheesman is a graduate 
of Columbia and has pursued a course of study 
at the University of Berlin, with high honors. 


Roman 


professorship was accepted, and Rev. Samuel 
Hart, now professor of astronomy and mathe- 
matics, was elected to the position. The board 
will probably elect a president to succeed Dr. 
Pynchon, resigned, within a few weeks. 


..At the recent meeting of the Baltimore 
Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
President McCauley, of Dickinson College, stated 
that that institution would celebrate its cen- 
tennial this year. It was proposed to increase 
the amount of its endowment fund by £150,000, 
one-third of which would be for building pur- 
poses, Of this amount #41,000 had already been 


more, had given 210,000, 


.... A. E, Kent, of San Francisco, a member of 
the Yale class of °53, has given the college #60,000, 
The faculty has decided to use the money in 
erecting a chemical laboratory, the building of 
which will be begun this Spring and finished in the 
Fall. With this and the Sloan laboratory it is 
claimed that Yale will be second to no college in 
the country in facilities for the prosecution of 
the study of chemistry and physical science. 


....The late Nathaniel Thayer, of Boston, was 
a liberal patron of Harvard College, to which in- 
stitution he gave in all over $250,000, besides | 
much in private aid to students. He bore the 
entire expense of the Agassiz expedition to 
Brazil, complaining only of the amount of 
alcohol required to preserve the specimens. He 
also built for the university Thayer Hall and the 
Gray Herbarium. 


....-The Mt. Herman School for Boys, of North- 
field, Mass., has received, as a bequest from the 
late Roswell Field, of Gill, Mass., his entire cabi- | 
net of fossils, foot-prints, shells, minerals, etc., 
and $1,600 in money, #600 of which is to provide 
a place for the cabinet, while the remainder is to 
be used in replenishing and enlarging. 

.... Mr. Henry Winkley has added about #10,- 
000 to his previous donations to Andover Theo- 


logical Seminary, constituting thus a permanent | 
foundation of $50,000, besides aiding in the re- 





construction of Bartlett Chapel, in 1878. These . 


ger . 


| the lady. 


| family in tears. 


| boy.” 


gifts enable the trustees to carry outa plan of @ 
fourth year. 

...-The late Robert A. Packer, son of Asa 
Packer, of Pennsylvania, bequeathed one-half of 
his estate to his widow and the remainder to 
Lehigh University. 

....Miss Mary Blake, of Kingston, N. H., has 


| made a bequest of $10,000 to Tuft’s College. 





Pebbles, 


Tue keynote: ‘ Wife, let me in!” 





....Bread is the grub that makes the butter- 
fly. 


....Chicken salad often reveals yesterday's 


| dinner. 


....What is a house withouta baby? Well, 


| comparatively quiet. 


....When the short begged the tall 
woman for a kiss, she stooped to concur. 


man 


...-A lady at the South End, who dotes on 
music, says she had heard everything the opera 
troop had in its repartee. 


....** Yes,” said the landlord, pointing to his 
block of new houses, “ they're all full, ‘cept the 


one at the end. That's last, but not leased.” 


.Clara asks: ‘‘ What disease is most fre- 
quently transmitted by kissing?” A wise editor 
replies: ‘ Palpitation of the heart, we believe.” 


....In answer to the question, ‘‘Cana man 


marry on #10 a weck?” some one asserts: ‘‘ He 


cannot if the girl is aware of the amount of his 
income.” 


. Country Yokel (to his son, at a concert, 
during the performance of a duct): “D'ye see, 
Tom, now it’s getting late, they’re singing two at 
a time, 8° as to get done sooner.” 


thief 
“T have a felon upon my fin- 
‘Aud Ihave my finger upon a felon,” 
remarked the policeman, with a sardonic smile. 


....** Don’t pull we around so,” said the 
to the policeman. 


....A Parisian lady advertises as follows: 
“For sale, a monkey, a cat, and two parrots, 
Address Mme. X — tue ——. As the lady is 


about to get married, she has no further use 


| for these animals.” 


..A girl just returned to Hannibal from a 
Boston high school said, upon seeing a fire- 
engine work: ‘Who would evah have dweamed 
such a vewy diminutive looking apawatus would 
hold so much wattah 7” 


...Customer,—“ Have you any first-class 
musical instruments?” Shopkeeper.—* Yeu, sir. 
Best stock in town, sir. Can't be beat.” Custom- 
er (turning to go out),—‘*Can’'t be beat, ch 7 


Sorry. Wanteda drum.” 


“You wouldn't take me for a married 
man, would you ?” asked a student of a Cort- 
land girl, last Sunday night. ‘‘I rather think I 
would, if you should ask me,” was the response, 
He bought a ring next day. 


A judge having fallen asleep during a trial, 
Lawyer X suddenly ceased pleading and ex- 
“TI will wait until his Honor wakes 
finishing.” ‘‘ But,” answered the op- 
posing counsel, ‘‘perhaps his Honor will wait 
until vou have finished before waking.” 


claimed : 
before 


....A Frenchman, learning the English lan- 
guage, complained of the irregularity of the 
verb ‘“‘to go,” the present tense of which some 
wag had written out for him as follows: ‘I go, 
thon startest, he departs. We lay tracks, you cut 
sticks, they absquatulate or skedaddle.” 


...-Alady taking tea at a small company, being 
very fond of her hot rolls, was asked to have an- 
other. “ Really, I cannot,” she modestly replied. 
‘*T don’t know how many I have eaten already.” 
“I do,” unexpectedly cried a juvenile upstart, 
whose mother had allowed him a seat at the table. 
‘You've eaten eight. I've been countin’.” 


...."*Ah! George, isn’t it delightful that we 
are to be married so soon? To be sure, we are 
not rich in this world’s goods, but with such 
love as ours we can almost Jive on bread and 
water. Can't we,dear?” “Easily,” said George, 
with great emotion. “You furnish the bread, 
love, and I will skirmish around and find the 
water.” 


...-A Parisian lady called on her milliner, the 
other day, regarding the character of a servant. 


| The respectable appearance of the latter was be- 


yond questioning. ‘But is she honest?” asked 
“I am not so certain about that,” re- 
plied the milliner. “I have sent her to you with 
my bill a dozen times, and she has never given 


| me the money.” 


....A doctor is called to attend the son of a 
business man. He writes a prescription that the 


| family hastens to have filled. On the following 


day he returns to sce his patient, and finds the 
“Alas!” sighed the mother, “I 
did not believe the measles could kill my poor 
“The measles!” exclaimed the doctor. 
‘* He had the measles and you didn’t tell me !” 











2 . . . 
Ministerial Register. 
BAPTIST. 

ALDEN, W. H., D.D., Portsmouth, N. H., re- 
signa, to take effect at the end of June. 

ALLEN, C. B., Jn., called to Richmond, Ind. 

ANDERSON, T., ord. at Grundy Center, Iowa. 

ANTHONY, W. L., removes from Durhamville, 
Tenn., to Pensacola, Fla, 

BRIDGES, J., died, recently, at Sun Prairie, 
Wis. 


BRUNDAGE, 8. G., Hinsdale, N, Y., resigns. 

CHITTENDEN, Groras A., Lisbon, O., resigns. 

CLARK, H. A., ord, at Chemung, N. Y. 

COFFMAN, J. W., accepts call to Cazenovia, Ill, 

COMFORTH, Cotumsus, died, recently, in 
Clyde, Kan,, aged 51, 

DAUGHERTY, G. G., called to Newton, Ia, 

DICKINSON, F. B., Ansonia, accepts call to First 
ch., Norwich, Conn. 

EVANS, Wiiu1aM, ord, in Neodesha, Kan, 

HOLMES, 0. A., Tawas City, Ia., resigna, 

HOYE, J. T., Yorkville, D., resigns, 

HUNT, E. W., retires from pastorate of Second 
ch., Fall River, Masa, 

KNOWLTON, J. A., Mill Brook, O., resigns. 

LOUNSBURY, E. W., Canton, accepts call to 
Linden-ave, ch., Cleveland, O, 

Mac MICHAEL, R. F., called to Regent Street 
ch., Saratoga, N. Y. 

MANNING, J. K., Keyport, accepts call to Red 
Bank, N. J. 

mat * amd D. T., Upper Alton, called to Virden, 


MURPHY, J. R., D.D., accepts call to Mt. Meas- 
ant, Ia. 

PALMATIERS, A. B., removes from Brant Lake 
to Wells, N. Y. 

PENNY, P. J., settles in Ashland, Neb, 

PRATT, W. W., ord. in First ch., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

READ, ANDREW, accepts call to Bolton, Mass, 

ROBINSON, L. D., accepts call to Bunker Hill, 
Ind, 

PAYLOR, J. R., Candor, accepts call to Tioga 
Center, N. Y. 

TOWLE, F. W., Hamilton, N. Y., called to North 
Attleboro, Mass. 

WALKER, O. T., Harvard Street ch., Boston, 
Mass, resigns. 

WYNANT, J. W. accepts call to New London, 0, 

CONGREGATIONAL. 

AMSDEN, Samvuet H., West Cummington, Mass., 
accepts call to Colchester, Vt. 

BLAKE, H. A., Athol, Mass,, resigns, 

BUTLER, Ganpyer &., Milton Mills, called to 
Umion, N. H. 

CRANE, Henry C., Allegheny, Penn., resigna, 

CRAWFORD, Cuaries H., Omaha, accepts call 
to Genoa and Monroe, Neb, 

DEAN, Oniven &., Milford, called to Holbrook, 
Muss, 

DICKEY, M. P., Yale Divinity School, accepts 
call to Ludlow Center, Mass, 

JENNINGS, Isaac, Jz., called to Second Church, 
Bennington, Vt. 

LIVERMORE, Axnent, St. Ignace, accepta call 
to Nashville, Mich. 

MILLER, Avsert P., Lake City, Fla, called to 
Temple Street Church (colored), New Haven, 
Conn, 

MORLEY, Joun H., Winona, called to Park 
Church, St. Paul, Minn. 

MURPHY, Tuomas F., ord, at Pleasant Hill, 
Vin. 


NOBLE, Epwarp W., Truro, Mass., resigns, 

OAKLEY, E. C., Essex, Conn., resigns, 

PAGE, Henry P., Brownville, Neb., called to 
Good Latent, Kan. 

PALMER, C. M., Saratoga, Cal., becomes acting 
pastor at Westminster, Mass, 

RICHARDSON, C. J., Wolcott, Vt. resigna, 

SLACK, Henny L., Chester, Vt., accepts call to 
Bethel, Conn. 

SOUTHWORTH, Epwarp, Sheldon, Ia., accepts 
call to Harvard, Neb. 

TOBEY, Kvurvus B., Harwich, accepts call to Ox- 


ford, Mass. 
WELLS, James, Halifax, called to Douglas, 
Mass. 


WILSON, Joux G., High Street Church, Port- 
land, Me., invited to bevome settled pastor. 

WRAY, A. K., inst. in Hyde Park ch., St. Louis, 
- PRESUYTERIAN. 

BANNARD, Witu1aM, D.D., Salem, N. J., re- 
signs. 

BIRD, G. B., Seattle, W. 'T., resigns, 

BOSWORTH, Natuan, Dundee, N, Y., resigns, 

BOYD, Wi1114m, Glenmore, Penn., accepts call 
to First ch., Camden, N. 

DUNN, James R., of St. Louis Presbytery, died 
recently, aged 66. 

HAUGHAWAUT, L. L., Bald Eagle, Penn., re- 
signs. 

TERRETI, Wim H., Saratoga Springs, 
called to Lansingburgh, N. Y. 

TIFFANY, Joun A., died recently in Barnesville, 
Kan. 


WILLIAMS, Tuzovone B., inst. in Charlotte, 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL, 


DAVIS, Jorn, accepts call to Paris, N. Y. 

HAMMOND, J. E., Bettaville, Me., accepts call 
to Kent, O. 

McCREADY, W.G., accepts call to Versailles, 
Ky. 

ROBINSON, J. B., Bethichem, Penn., accepts 
call to , Conn. 


Hazardville, Co 


SELLECK, Cuanites M., Norwalk, Conn., re- 
signs. 

SMITH, E. Bayanp, Norwich, accepts call to 
West Troy, 


STOWE, Wu11um, Clyde, N. Y., accepts call to 
Peneved Oltgr Oa 
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Tuz Third Concert by the New York Chorus 
Society took place on Saturday evening, before a 
fashionable and numerous audience, that included 
many musical and social celebrities. Bach's 
celebrated Cantata ‘Ich hatte viel Bekummer- 
niss” (‘‘ My Spirit was in Heaviness”) and a por- 
tion of Schumann's “ Faust’ music were sung, 
The choral performance, though by no means re~ 
markable, was spirited and firm, the altos doing 
particularly good work in the Cantata, The usual 
orchestra of selected members of the Philarmonic 
Society participated ;and more beautiful playing, 
especially of Schumann’s rich and compact score 
could not be asked, The soloists of the evening 
were Miss Ida Hubtell, Mrs. Denniston, Mrs, A. 
N. Hartdegen, and Miss Antonia Henne, with the 
Messrs, Theodore Toedt and Franz Remmertz ; 
upon the 
other members of it, Mrs, Hartdegen and Mrs. 
Dennison were the most successful, The lady 
second named hasan especially pure voice and 
approved As the “ Faust” 
music was sung for the first time in this coun- 
try, and has, hence, all the value of a novelty, the 
reader may like to be reminded of its history. 
It was begun by Schumann, in pursuance of a 
long desire, during the year 1444, Interrupted 
by his ill health, the four scenes then finished 
were not 
maining 


of which group, without reflection 


method and style. 


of the re- 


that year 
work in 


supplemented by most 
until 1848, In 
performance of the 
shape was 


numbers 
a semi-private 
its then given, and the music 
appears to have deeply impressed all who heard 
it. It was next presented at a grand concert in 
Dresden, in honor of the Goethe Centenary ; and 
In the 
one city it was very successful; in the other it 
fell flat. Schumann bore the latter mortification 
quietly, added to its score the last seenes he de- 
sired, and laid it It was not published 
complete until two years after his death, and has 


the succeeding day repeated in Leipzig. 


away. 


ever since been held in the highest esteem by the 
It is to be hoped that the Chorus 
Nociety will give it in 


musical world, 
its entirety next season. 
We understand that it will be so presented by 
Mr. Thomas at the 1884 May Festival. 

..Mr. Frederick Archer gave another of his 
interesting and pleasant organ recitals in Chicker- 
ing Hall, on Monday afternoon, before an audi- 
ence whose numbers were complimentary to the 
organist and musical taste in the city. The prin- 
cipal feature of the program was Mr. Archer's 
playing of the brilliant and beautiful sonata by 
Alexandre Guillmant, now eminent among Conti- 
nental organ-players and writers, This sonata 
was, unless we are mistaken, written for organ 
and full orchestra; it was played by Mr. Archer 
under such conditions at the Woréester Festival 
of last summer. On the present occasion the 
absence of orchestra (scarcely a necessary feature) 
was not felt, #0 masterful and sonorous was the 
rendering. The Pastorale movement in the work 
is one of the daintiest and tunefulest little move- 
ments possible. Mr, Archer’s tasteful employment 
of the echo-organ in Mr. Roosevelt's superb in- 
strument in some lighter numbers delighted those 
present, Miss Louise D, Reynolds and Mr. W. 
T. Carleton assisted in the matinée. 

...+The Fifth Concert by the New York Phil- 
harmonic Club occurred upon Tuesday evening, 
the 12th, there being hardly a dozen vacant chairs 
in the hall. The program was exceedingly un- 
interesting, though not devoid of a certain melo- 
diousness that, with the fine handling it under- 
went, tided it over with the audience. It included 
a string quartet by J. Beliczay, a quintet for piano 
and strings by Kiel, several selections for the Club, 
and five piano solos by Mr. Edmund Neupert. 
The Beliczay quartet is neatly written on the 
sound Haydn-Mozart model, but seemed as char- 
acterless as a pastel painting. The Kiel quintet 
was simply intolerably dull, pretentious, and man- 
ufactured, its slow movement excepted. The 


Philharmonic Club must, another season, for their 1 


own credit, select their programs with better 
judgment. Complete reform is needed. The 
pursuit of novelties has, we fear, led them into 
forcing most indifferent materia] on their patrons’ 
attention, Even their fine performance cannot 
atone for their neglect of those great men of the 
past who have exhausted all the beautiful possi- 
bilities of chamber music. 


...-Mme, Christina Nillson made her reappear- 
ance since her Western tour, under Mr, Abbey's 
management, upon Wednesday evening, before a 
demonstrative audience in Steinway Hall. Mr. 
Theodore Thomas conducted, with his orchestra. 
———It is positively announced that there will 
be no May Music Festival, under any direction, in 
New York City this year. The production 
of Berlioz’s “La Damnation de Faust,” by the 
Symphony Society, on the 30th and 3ist inst., 
promises to be a highly successful and strong 
ocourrence. Mme. Minnie Hank, Mr, Franz 
Remmertz will be among the soloists, with a 
grand chorus of five hundred voices. The 
operatic performances by Col. Mapleson’s com- 
pany during the past week were “ Faust” upon 
Monday, with Mme, Albani, ‘Il Trovatore,” on 
Wednesday, with Mme. Patti, and “ Lucia” on 
Friday, Mme Patti again singing. Mme. Albani 
appeared in “‘La Sonnambula” at the matinée. 














The Sunday-school. 


LESSON FOR APRIL Ist. 
SIMON THE SORCERER.—Acts vit, 14—25. 


Nores.—‘' Samaria had received the Word of 
God.”"—From Philip, the deacon, and others. 
-** Peter and John."—As being the leading 
Apostles,_-——* He was fallen on none of them.” 
~They were believers, partly instructed and 
baptized ; but the miraculous gifts of the times 
had not been granted.———“ Simon.”—Called 
Magus. He was a sort of fakir or juggler, 
having his tricks and possibly a sort of mes- 
meric power or trance power, which, very likely, 
partly deceived himself. -** He offered them 
money.” — Hence, our word simony, derived 
from his name of Simon, denoting the offense of 
buying or selling ecclesiastical offices for money. 
-** In this matter."—In Christianity. ——— 
“ Repent, Uwrefore.”—Peter did not regard him 
as utterly bad or hopeless.———“* The thought of 
thy heart.”—That the Holy Spirit can be given 
for money.“ Gall of 
word “gall” is used as of a hurtful poison, and 
the sense is that of the poison of wickedness, 
which is called bitterness.——-—‘* Bond of in- 
iquity."—In the control, imprisonment of in- 
iquity.—The two classes are parallel. ———‘‘ Pray 
ye for me.’—Whether Simon became a_ true 
believer is not clear; very likely he did, though 
the sentiment of the Church from the first is that 
he was athoroughly bad man,———“‘ Returned to 
Jerusalem,” —Which was their regular headquar- 
ters. ——--* Many villages of the Samaritans,” — 
The Samaritans, probably, knew well of Jesus's 
teachings, as he had been there.———-They were 
more favorably inclined because the Christians 
were persecuted by the Jews, 

Instruction.—Keep on the look out for chances 
to do good. Watch for the openings of Provi- 
As soon as the Apostles heard of the in- 
terest in Samaria they sent to help it on. 

There are no men too able or learned to be 
missionaries. The work requires the best talent. 
The Apostles sent to Samaria their best men. 

We are not to imagine that it needed the im- 
position of hands by an apostle to secure the 
ordinary gifts of the Spirit. The truly spiritual 
gifts—love, faith, peace—were alreatly possessed 
by the Samaritans as soon as they had received 
the Word of God. It is only the miraculous gifts 
with which we have no concern, that were im- 
parted by this laying on of hands. 

It is a matter for thanksgiving that these 
strange, miraculous gifts have passed away. The 
better gifts remain and need no apostle. 

Those who believe in the Lord Jesus have the 
right to be baptized in his name. It is the sign 
of profession of faith. 

The first case of simony known was the offer- 
ing of money to buy the power of imparting the 
miraculous powers in the Church. Simony has 
been a common sin ever since. To this day, in 
England, the right of selecting the minister of 
a church is occasionally bought and sold, and a 
patron holds the right as a piece of property, or 
appoints his son or nephew, as he pleases, with- 
out regard to the wishes of the people. 

Money gives no rich parishioner the right to 
control in the religious affairs of achurch. It 
is not wrong that one who gives largely to the 
building of a church should have a special voice 
in deciding how it shall be built; but money 
must not buy the offices of religion. It is 
privilege enough to be allowed to give your 
money to the cause of Christ. 

Simon learned the great lesson that money is 
not the greatest of all blessings. It will not 
buy everything. ‘Thy silver perish with thee,” 
said Peter, who had before said: ‘Silver and 
gold haveI none.” He had better things than 
money. He had other things he could give. 
Many men have not time to get money; they 
are too busy doing good, learning truth, helping 
the world, 

It is the heart, after all, that is the criterion 
of the character. Simon's heart was “‘ not right 
before God.” It was the “thought of the 
heart ” that needed forgiveness. Keep the heart 
pure. 

Many people have a very false notion of re- 
ligion. They do not see that it is all a heart 
matter. They think it consists in power to 
speak in meeting, to teach in a Sunday-school, 
to get up a revival, It is none of these outside 
things. It is something between your heart and 
God. 

A single word, a single act, may indicate 
one’s governing principles and his character. 
Simon showed by one single remark that he had 
no sense of what religion is, no love in his heart 
for it. 

One who is ambitious for money, for influence, 
and power, and who is comparatively indifferent 
to honor and truth and God, is to be properly 
described as “in the gall of bitterness and the 
bonds of iniquity.” There are a great many very 
reputable men nowadays to whom just these 
harsh words properly apply. 

Simon Magus was a sorcerer. We cail such 
people now spiritualistic mediums. As a rule, 
there is not much good to be expected of them, 
nor of those bewitched by their sorceries. 


bitlerness,”’—-The 


dence. 





Literature. 


lhe prompt mention in our list of “ Books of the Week" 
will be considered by us an equivalent to thetr pub- 
lishers for all volumes received. The interests o/ 
our readers will guide us in the selection of works 
for further notice.) 


GODWIN’S BIOGRAPHY OF 
BRYANT.* 


BY K. H. BTODDARD. 


Mr. Bryant was fortunate in his parent- 
age, though it entailed upon him the hard 
conditions of unprosperous circumstances. 
His mother was a woman of character, in the 
best New England sense, and his father a 
man of more than average education. He 
was a Latinist, enough so to write tolerable 
verses in that language; and he was a dili- 


gent reader of the classic English authors | 


in prose and poetry. Wealth excepted, he 
had such a father as every poet should have, 
forhe was willing that his son should be what 
God intended him to be—a poet. He encour- 
aged his childish attempts at rhyming, and, 
though he, no doubt, read them witha father- 
ly partiality, he read them ina critical spirit, 
of which few fathers are capable. When his 
rhymes were not good, the old gentleman 
ridiculed them and endeavored to teach his 
boy to write only when he had something 
tosay. He began to write in his ninth 
year, and among the themes with which he 
grappled was the first chapter of the Book 
of Job, for which, when he had succeeded 
in rhyming it, his grandfather rewarded 
him with a ninepenny piece. The measure 
in which it was cast was that of his favorite 
author, Pope, whose ‘‘ Homer” he read 
with great delight and whose sing-song 


heroics captivated his childish admiration. . 


But he read other and more poetic poets, for 
in the list of books which his brother, Mr. 
John H. Bryant, remembers to have been 
in the Bryant homestead, I find such poets as 
Spencer, Shakespeare, Milton, Dryden, 
Pope, Thomson, Akenside, Goldsmith, 
Cowper, Burns, and Campbell. To these 
may be added the smaller poems of Southey, 
and the ‘‘ Remains of Henry Kirke White,” 
which he read with eagerness and so often 
that he committed several of them to 
memory, particularly the ode ‘‘To a Rose- 
mary.” Passing over his childish effusions 
of alocal and temporary character, which 
were printed inthe Hampshire Gazette, his 
literary career commenced with a political 
satire, in heroics. It was entitled ‘‘ The 
Embargo” and was a fierce onslaught on 
President Jefferson and his policy in re- 
gard to Ameriean shipping. It was pub- 
lished in Boston, in 1809, and so well 
thought of as to reach a second edition, and 
to have the alleged age of the writer, thir- 
teen, called in question. It was clever, no 
doubt, but, apart from the age at which it 
was written, of no great significance. It 
certainly contained no promise of the poet 
who was soon to be, and who was not the 
product of any of the poets in Dr. Bryant’s 
library, but was the first genuine growth of 
Massachusetts, the autocthone, if one may 
say so, of the forests and wilds of the New 
World. It was not from books, but from 
his boyish rambles about Cummington 
that he drew his inspiration. Born a poet, 
he was also born a naturalist, and was 
drawn to Nature with the love of both. 
The scenery by which he was surrounded, 
and which was such as no longer exists in 
New England, was peculiarly calculated to 
impress his simple, serious temperament, 
and to call forth what was most character- 
istic inhis genius. The primitive grandeur 
and antiquity of the Pontoosue Forest 
touched his soul to its finest fibers, and 
imparted to him the secret of its Past, the 
open secret of the universality of death, 
which he was the first poet to declare. 
Precisely what went to the shaping of 
‘*Thanatopsis” no one has yet discovered; 
but, judging from the spirit of somber 
meditation which runs through it, from 
the close observation of Nature, which 
colors every descriptive phrase in it, and 
from the unique handling of its measure, 
which is perfect as a whole, as well as in 
details, it could not have been Thomson, 
or Cowper, or Kirke White, or even 
Wordsworth, if the young poet had read 
Wordsworth before he wrote it, a point 


* A Brooraruy or WILLIAM CULLEN Bryant. With 
extracts from his private correspondence. By PaARKE 
Gopwix. In two volumes, octavo, pp. 423-436. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. 1883. 


which Mr. Godwin is not able to 
settle. Exactly when it was written 
is uot certain, but most probably in his 
sixteenth year, just before he went to 
Williams College. ‘‘Contrary to his cus- 
tom,” Mr. Godwin says, ‘‘the youthful 
poet did not take this poem to his father for 
criticism, nor even read it to his brothers 
for their approval; but he carefully hid it 
away in a pigeon-hole of his father’s desk 
on which it had been written. Whether he 
considered it too incomplete to be shown, 
or was doubtful of the reception that might 
be vouchsafed the sentiment of it, which 
contemplated death, not as the penalty of 
one man’s disobedience, but as a universal 
and even gracious fact in the economy of 
Nature is not known.” How it was found 
one day by his father, who is said to have 
read it to a neighbor with tears in his eyes; 
how he copied it and sent it to the North 
American Review, where it was published 
in September, 1817; and how it made a 
literary need not be dwelt 
upon since it is well known. 
‘““As it came out of the heart of our 
primeval woods,” Mr. Godwin says, 
**so it first gave articulate voice to the 
genius of the New World, which is yet, as 
the geologists tell us, the Old. For the first 
time on this continent a poem was written 
destined to general admiration and enduring 
fame. It, in fact, began our poetic history, 
and, whatever great. things have since been 
done or will yet be done,to Thanatopsis 
belongs the glory of the morning star, which 
glitters on the front of day, and only fades 
in the superior light it has itself announced.” 
That our poetic history began with Thana- 
topsis will be apparent to any one who 
doubts that fact if he will take the trouble, 
I will not say to read our Colonial and 
Revolutionary poets, the Dwights and 
Trumbulls and Barlows and Freneaus, but 
the lesser trouble of looking into Griswold, 
or Duyckinck, or any of our later literary 
historians. It was the first American poem 
of purely American origin, the first poetic 
expression of the first American poet, who 
was soon to be what, I think, he always 
remained, the greatest of all the poets of 
America. 


sensation, 
here, 


The mention above of Williams College re- 
minds me that Dr. Bryant was not rich enough 
to permit his son to continue his studies 
there, so, after a few months’s residence, he 
returned to Cummington and began to 
study law. It was not a profession that he 
would have chosen had he been free to 
choose, or that he liked, though he learned 
it and practiced it for several years, with 
fair success, all things considered. What 
concerns us here, however, is not so much 
the outward life of Mr. Bryant at this time, 
or later, as the development of his inner life 
immediately after the production of 
‘‘Thanatopsis.” This great poem was fol- 
lowed by the ‘‘ Yellow Violet,” asimple piece 
of melody which he never surpassed, the 
‘Inscription for the Entrance to a Wood” ; 
a song,‘‘Soon as the Glazed and Gleaming 
Sword”; and the lines ‘‘To a Waterfowl,” 
the history of which and the circumstances 
under which they were written are nar- 
rated for the first time by Mr. Godwin. The 
reputation which these. poems made for 
him was greater than could be 
made by such poems now when we have 
such a multitude of poets and such 
different literary conditions; but, however 
this may be, the author of ‘‘ Thanatopsis” 
was considered important enough then to 
be asked to write a poem for the Phi Beta 
Kappa at Harvard College, and, consenting 
to do so, no doubt with many misgivings, 
he wrote ‘‘The Ages,” which has always 
seemed to me the best poem ever written 
for such an occasion. The applause with 
which it was received was probably the 
cause of his collecting his first serious vol- 
ume of poetry (‘‘ The Embargo,” of course, 
standing for nothing), and of his greater 
devotion to the Muse during the next 
two or three years, when he wrote with a 
freshness and freedom that had not hither- 
to marked his work. Before the Spring of 
1824 (‘* The Ages and Other Poems” was 
published in 1821) he produced that unri- 
valed sketch of still life, ‘‘A Winter 
Piece”; that charming Summer melody, 
“The West Wind”; that meditative pic- 
ture of mortality, ‘‘A Walk at Sunset”; 
that spirited Greek lyric, ‘‘ The Massacre at 








Scio”; and ‘The Indian Girl's Lament,” 
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the first of his poems in which he discov- 
ered the poetic capabilities of aboriginal 
life. He was not a poet by profession at 
this time; but a poor, hard-working lawyer, 
“Forced to drudge for the dregs of men 

And scraw! strange words with a barbarous pen,” 
to whom the pleasures of poetic composition 
were afforded at rare intervals only, for he 
was too much the man of business 


“To pen a stanza when he should engross.” 


From April, 1824, to April, 1825, he was a | 


constant contributor to a new periodical 
which had been started in Boston, The 
United States Gazette, a fortnightly journal, 
about the size of The Critic, or The Nation. 
During this twelve month his inspiration 
never slackened, forhe produced more than 
twenty of his best poems; among others, 
‘*The Old Man’s Funeral,” ‘* The Rivulet,” 
“*March,” ‘‘An Indian Story,” ‘‘ Summer 
Wind,” “The Indian at the Burial Place of 
His Fathers,” ‘‘Hymn of the Waldenses Mon- 
ument Mountain,” *‘ After the Tempest,” 
**Autumn Woods,” ‘‘Song of the Greek 
Amazon,” ‘* Hymn tothe North Star,” ‘‘ The 
Lapse of Time,” and ‘‘Song of the Stars.” 
Apropos to these poems and the thin condi- 
tion of letters in America, I must quote a 
Greek passage from Mr. Godwin’s biogra- 
phy. ** The reader will be both amused and 
surprised to learn that, when Mr. Bryant 
was asked to name the compensation he 
expected for these writings, he fixed upon 
two dollars for each piece, and seemed, 
says Judge Parsons, writing to me, abun- 
dantly satisfied with the terms. The pub- 
lishers, however (Messrs. Cummings, Hil- 
lard & Co.), appreciating the worth of their 
contributor, offered him two hundred dol- 
lars a year for an average of one hundred 
lines a month—about sixteen and a half 
cents a line—expressing, at the same time, 
their profound regret that they were un- 
able to offer a compensation more ad- 
equate.” No one can read the history of 
American poetry after the publication of 
Mr. Bryant’s first serious volume (1821) 
without perceiving the impression which it 
made upon his younger contemporaries. Its 
leading feature, love of Nature and gravity 
of meditation, may still be seen in the 
first poems of Longfellow, which appeared 
in The United States Literary Gazette, shortly 
after Mr. Bryant’s connection with that jour- 
nal and may be traced through the anthol- 
ogies in the writings of later singers. He 
was their first master. There comes a 
period in the lives of all poets of provin- 
cial birth and education when it seems 
necessary for them to seek their fortunes in 
great cities. The last century English 
poets put their poems and tragedies in 
their pockets, and hastened up to London, 
in seach of patrons and pence, not seldom 
missing both, and, after the hard appren- 
ticeship of Grub Street, ending their days 
in debtors’ prisons, from whence their 
bones were tumbled into paupers’s graves. 
Mr. Bryant’s chances of earning a_liveli- 
hood for himself and his wife (for he mar- 
ried in his twenty-seventh year) were not 
so brilliant in Western Massachusetts by 
such law practice as he obtained and by 
such prices as he received from The United 
States Literary Gazette, that it was not wise 
on his part to try what better he could 
do in a metropolis like New York. To 
New York he came, therefore, at the age 
of thirty-one as a literary adventurer. His 
reputation had preceded him, and he was 
soon personally known to the literati of the 
day—to Cooper, the novelist; Halleck, the 
poet; Verplanck, the politician; and others, 
not forgetting Sands, who was something 
of a poet and more of a journalist. A 
periodical was projected, The New York 
Review, and he edited it; but the time was 
not ripe for it, though its contributors were 
such men as Halleck, Willis, Longfellow, 
and Bancroft. His prospects were for a 
year or two discouraging. At last, in his 
thirty-third year, he became a subordinate 
editor on the Hvening Post and two years 
later the editor-in-chief, a position which he 
retained till his death, nearly fifty years after- 
ward. Of the editorial life of Mr. Bryant it 
is not necessary that I should speak here, for, 
though it extended to nearly two-thirds of his 
eighty-four years, it was in nosense interest- 
ing or was only interesting to thosewho value 
journalism as an exponent of the political 
and social movements of the period. There 
was no editor in America who was so con- 
scious of the responsibilities which rested 


| 
upon him as Mr. Bryant; responsibilities , written and useful book, based on the gen- 
which never sat lightly upon his mind, so | 


earnest in the maintenance of what he be- 
lieved to be sound political views, so in- 
flexible and outspoken and so surrounded by 
adversaries. He lived to see the triumph of 
every great principle for which he strug- 
gled, and it was a satisfaction to him, no 
doubt; but all the same I cannot help 
thinking that it was wasted time, as far as 
he was concerned, for another, possibly 
many others, might have performed his jour- 
nalistic work quite as well as himself. I can- 
not bear to associate Milton with the bitter 


| party pamplets which he wrote, eloquent as 


| Bryant’s 


they are; and I cannot bear to recall Mr. 
half century of editorial writ- 


|} ing about Jackson and his battle with 


| the United States 


Bank, about the 


absurdities of our Tariff, and the 


| aggressions of the Slave Power, and about 


the thousand and one issues of the hour. 
Mr. Godwin dwells upon this side of the 


| poet's life, as it was his biographic duty to 


do; but I pass it by as lost time. 


It was cer- 
tainly not authorship, which was hence- 


| the political 


eral propositions that our political system is the 
offspring of the intellectual movement which 
started in the Reformation, that free in- 
quiry soon passed from religious to political 
subjects, and gave us in America, as_ in 
England, a constitutional government, founded 
on frecdom of conscience and the liberty of the 
citizen. Mr. Scott asserts that the germinal 
center of our political life was in New England 
and does not fail to see that religious principle 
and impulse was the foremost consideration with 
the colonists themselves, though he considers 
that there were other factors in the 
problem which more and more brought 
element to the front. The 
implication of the political inthe religious idea 
of the Puritan has not wholly escaped Mr. 
Scott; but we wish he had made more of the 
point. The Mayflower compact, the proceed- 
ings at New Haven, on the landing of Daven- 
port’s party are conclusive not only as to the 
colonists’ intention to establish local government 
under their chartered liberties, but of what they 
considered their right to do so, Afterward, in 
the wider relations of his subject, Mr. Scott con- 
cedes its full importance to the development in 


| New England of local government, not merely 


forth secondary with him, though it was | 


never laid aside for long. The intellectual 
history of Mr. Bryant from this time for- 
ward is contained only in the poems that he 


in the form of town government, but in the 
wider conception of a right to manage their own 


| home affairs, conceded, at least, by implication 


wrote when he could command leisure and | 


was strongly moved by the spirit which 


| sought him out in his youth in the shady | 


| woods at Cummington. 


What these poems 


| were and the order in which they were 


written we can all see in the collected edition 
of his Poetical Works when they are arranged 
chronologically. I have just been glancing 
over the contents of the edition which he 
gave me a few months before his death, 


| and, by reading between the lines, I have 


recalled the times when and the places where 
most of them were written. The greater 
ones succeeded each other at intervals. 
The ‘Song of the Stars,” the last of the 
poems that I have mentioned as bging con- 
tributed to the United States Literary 
Gazette, was followed by ‘“‘A Forest Hymn, 
June,” ‘‘The Firmament,” lines on ‘ Re- 
visiting the Country,” ‘*The Death of the 
Flowers,” ‘‘The Disinterred Warrior,” 


| ** The Conjunction of Jupiter and Saturn,” 


‘* The Evening Wind,” and ‘* The Prairies.” 
If I know anything about poetry, these are 
great poems and they were all written, with 
some thirty or forty others, which I have 
not specified, during the first decade of his 
struggling New York life. Continuing the 
list, I find that they were succeeded by 
‘*The Battle-field,” ‘*The Future Life,” 
“‘The Fountain,” ‘‘The Old Man’s Coun- 
sel,” ‘‘An Evening Revery,” “The An- 
tiquity of Freedom.” ‘*The Maiden’s 
Sorrow,” ‘‘ The Land of Dreams,” and *‘ The 


| 


in the royal charters. It is strange that so acute 
an author as Robertson failed to see how the 
brevity of the American charters worked for 
freedom. The colonists took them as summary 
and comprehensive permission to found and 
manage new states under the English crown, 
with certain rights guaranteed to them, which 
Englishmen elsewhere did not enjoy and with 
the yet more valuable right undefined but im- 
plied in the general silence of the charter to 
manage their own affairs. How out of this grew 
the difference which brought on the Revolution 
is clearly seen in these pages. Generalized 
propositions have wrecked many an author, and 
we apprehend that Mr. Scott requires some 
restraint in this direction. His three eras of 
American development are, at least, open to quer- 
tion. There may be in English history an Era of 
Constitutional Development and Eras of State De- 
velopment and of Constitutional Development in 
America. But it is a very doubtful proposition 


| that England had passed through her Era of 





Burial of Love,” the last two being in sume | 


respects the most purely poetical poems that 
ever came from his pen. No American 
poet save Mr. Bryant and no English poet 
of the time could have composed these 
stately and noble and perfectly finished 
productions. 


| Years, when the country was passing through 


the throes of our great Civil War, we all 
know. There was not a weak fiber in this 
glorious old man; for almost his last poem, 
certainly the last of any length, ‘‘ The Flood 
of Years,” was worthy of the author of 


| ** Thanatopsis.”. What he wrote and under 
| what circumstances, the collected edition of 





his ‘* Poetical Works,” and this biography 
of Mr. Godwin show us. What he might 
have written if hislot had been cast in 
happier and less laborious days, in such 
lettered ease as some of our New England 
poets were born to, can only be conjec- 
tured. I have always believed him to be 
the greatest of American poets and that 
belief of mine has not been shaken by Mr. 
Godwin’s biography, which is written with 
a fullness of knowledge that leaves nothing 
to be desired and in the most admirable 
taste. Iam not sure that it is not the finest 
piece of biographical writing about a man 
of letters that America has yet produced. 
On the whole, I think it is. 
_— 

Mr. Espen Greenovcn Scorr adopta a 
thoroughly philosophical method in his volume 
on The Development of Constitutional Liberty in 
the English Colonies of America. (G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons.) He writes not as an explorer, but 
asa philosopher, who assumes the facts to be 
substantially known and undertakes the higher 
office of investigating their meaning. In 
this character he has prodnced a well- 


| tribal. 


Constitutional Development by 1620, or that 
the colonists were already graduated in that 
school when they began their planting here. 
England was in the most tumultuous and un- 
certain years of her constitutional development 
at that time and it is hardly too much to say 
that the precise fact which brought the Puritans 
over was that things were not yet settled, and 
that the Era was not in sight, much leas in pos- 
session of ita results. The author's use of the 
phrase “Tribal Institutions,” as applied to 
American institutions, lands us in similar per- 
plexities. Wedo not discover them, and, if we 
trv tofanthom his meaning and attach a special 
significance to the word tribal, we are confronted 
with the fact that trilx as a thing of 
race and blood 1s conspicuously absent from our 
history, and that the most impossible affirmation 
to be applied to our institutions is that they are 
The English restrictive measures and 
particularly the navigation laws and their in- 


| fluence, though attention ix not now called to 


What he wrote in his later | 


| and Otis—did. 





them for the first time, are discussed fully and 
thoroughly. No better vindication of the colo- 
nies has been published. It has the great merit 
of laying the grievance just where the actors in 
the revolutionary drama—ae, for exainple, Adams 
It is edifying to compare this 
review of the events which led to the Revolution 
with that recently published by Mr. Lecky. In 
the nobler and truer light of Mr. Scott's states- 
manlike discussion the whole ground of Mr. 
Lecky’s pettifogging  dis- 
appears ; a war which originated in a controversy 
over commercial and financial questions is 
taken wholly out of the realm and region of 
commercial ideas and put on the high ground of 
a struggle for constitutional freedom. This 
volume is rich in social as well as constitutional 
studies. Perhaps the most successful is that 
which investigates the different conditions under 
which society was developed at the North and 
at the South. The author's ability to grasp and 
characterize imponderable but potent social in- 
finences is illustrated in his observations on the 
part taken by Harvard and by Yale in the de- 
velopment of the nation. To the former he 
ascribes the greater influence on literary activity, 
while he dwells with admiration on the larger 
influence of Yale on public life and political 
affairs. The volume is one we are glad to see 
and to welcome. It is written in a large, free, 
and thoroughly able style. It abounds in idcas 
perhaps to a fault, and whatever defects there 
may be in it, they rather help the discussion 
and carry it forward in a more stimulating and 
inspiring way. 


innuendo = and 


....A very singular collection is Mra, Abby 
Sage Richardson’s (James RB. Osgood & Co.) Old 
Love Letters; or, Letters of Sentiment Written 
by Persons Emingnt wn English Literature and 
History—very singular indeed, not to say amaz- 





ing, when one looks closely over them and sees 
what there is among them, what sort of epistles 
come side by side, and to what purposes and on 
what missions many of the compositions here 
called Love Letters were originally designed. 
For example, there is a putative letter of Anne 
Boleyn’s here (to her honor let us remember it 
is doubtful as to authenticity), in which she 
acknowledges and _ reciprocates King Henry's 
passion, and in the very next line speaks of herself 
as atill Maid of Honor to Queen Catherine. There 
is another from the same Henry Rex to Jane 
Seymour, hot enough with passion, though not 
of the kind we look for in an exemplary love 
letter and written while the aforenamed Anne was 
alive, a prisoner in the Tower. There are some 
fourteen letters of poor Mary Wollstonecroft to the 
man who betrayed her, after she had betrayed 
herself to him. There are letters between Shelley 
and “his wife,” Mary Wollatoncroft’s daughter, 
while the lawfully wedded Harriet Westbrook, the 
mother of his child, was alive, and raising what 
Shelley complained of as unreasonable objections 
to the two wives and the one man living together 
in one happy family. There is a letter from 
Byron to the notorious Countess Guiccioli, 
(called Guicciola in this book, as if there was an 
ungrammatic plural or perhaps a masculine in 
the family name) and four from Nelson to his mis- 
tress, Lady Hamilton. All these and much more 
of the same kind, side by side with noble lettera be- 
tween John Winthrop and his wife, between 
Oliver Cromwell and his wife, between Queen 
Mary and King William, from Prince 
Albert to Queen Victoria, from Roger Ascham to 
his wife, from John Adams to his wife, and 
many more of the same noble sort. What misery 
is it that has brought together this strange com- 
pany, and so clouded over in an intelligent wo- 
man’s mind the eternal distinction of things as to 
put these all in one class? The strangest thing of 
all is in the notes explanatory, where the Lady 
Hamilton is held up for the sympathy that 
belongs to innocence and purity, Shelley court 
Mary Godwin on her mother’s grave, with his 
living wife somewhere in the distance, and it is all 
idyllic, love's pure rapture to Abby Sage Richard- 
son; and, after all, it is not very good reading. 
The pure ones are better, brighter, and wittier. 


...-Eather J. Trimble, lately in the chair of 
literature in the State Normal School at West 
Chester, Pa., has produced a very useful Hand- 
hook of English and American Literature for the 
use of schools and academies, It contains brief 
historical notes, exemplary selections from 
authors, together with criticisms which fairly ex- 
press the established opinion, The manua treats 
American literature in a department by itself and 
on the plan followed in the English department, 
The notices and extracts are brief. The manual 
contains a large amount of literary and bio- 
graphic matter and must prove useful, It in 
rather a misnomer for Mr. H. L. Hastings 
(editorand publisher, Boston) to name his col- 
l-etion of miscellaneous anecdotes Fireside Read- 
ings for Happy Homes, 
religious anecdotes, illustrations, and storics, 
two hundred and fifty-eight of them in three 
hundred and cighty-two pages. They are col- 
lected with devout, serious intention and told 
80 a8 to illustrate and enforce the point. Like 
Spurgeon’s, “ Feathers for Arrows,” they may 
wing many a good truth for a longer and surer 
flight. They are very much in the style of Mr. 
Moody's illustrations, ———-Tim and Tip, by 
James Otis (Harper & Brothers), is the story of a 
lonely boy with a sorry dog, whom he frequently 
calls his only friend. It is bright, funny, and 
entertaining, but highly improbable. “Tim” is 
a first-rate boy, but his career is cut out too 
much on the dime-novel pattern to be the very 
beast thing for other boys to read about, 


It is a compilation of 


.. Among the many replies which Col. Inger- 
soll has drawn out, one of the sharpest is The 
Mistakes of Ingersoll, by James N. Bethune, pub- 
lished by the author, 77 Bible Honse, It is not a 
critical reply; but addressed to the masses and 
in pretty broad terms. It takes the position of 
old-fashioned orthodoxy and follows up Inger- 
soll from that ground. The most disastrous of 
all his mistakes in assuming the defense of 
the Star-route thieves and the reappearance of 
the religious reformer and popular prophet in 
the trying position of rogue’s attorney is, #o 
far as we have. noticed, not touched on in this 
book. We have already noticed Mr, George R. 
Wendling’s Ingersollism from a Secular Point of 
View (Chicago: Jansen, MeClurg & Co). The 
lecture is now republished, enlarged, and in a 
handsome volume, which seems to indicate that 
the effective and weighty point pressed by the 
author against the reckless agitator, has given 
eurrency to the book as it deserves, 


... The Messrs. L. Prang & Co. have done their 
best to illuminate the Easter season with a bril- 
liant set of Easter cards, a full box of which lies 
on our table. The list of American artists con- 
tributing is a testimony to the good enterprise of 
the publishers and guarantees to the public the 
excellence of the production. The designs are 
in large variety of floral and other appropriate 
symbolisms and designs, accompanied with appro- 
priate poetic selections, to express the sentiment 
of the designs. The cards are numerous and 
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various in ror ation and style, some fresh in | 
sweet simplicity, others heavy in the luxury of | 


satin, fringe, and sweet-scented powders. 


-The Pastor's Hand-book, by W. W. Everts 
(Sheldon & Co,), has held ite ground through 
successive revisions for forty years. It has seen 
other similar manuals come into vogue, without 
being essentially different or very considerably 
better. 
contains a large 
We have 
supersede 


It is simple in plan, comprehensive, and 
amount of diversified matter. 
never yet seen the manual that would 


all the others, aud we do not believe 


that a pile of them a# high as the sky would take | 


the place of a well-trained and richly-furnished 


pastor. But this little manual will compare 


favorably with auy of its rivals and ought to be | 


used in connection with them, 


.. John Keble’s Christian Year could hardly 
have a more appropriate clothing than it receives 
in the Messrs. Appleton & Co,’s parchment edi- 
tion. The fr 
trait, by George Richmond, The textis that of 
the 3d Oxford (1828) earliest complete edition, in 
which Keble’s own punctuation and spelling are 
exactly followed, 
corrected by the 


A few obvious misprints are 
present editor. Scriptural 
quotations are restored to agreement with the 
received text, with e very few other cmendations 
of trifling extent. 


..A tender and serious practical address to 
Christian people is the Rev. William Scribner's 
Love for Souls (Charles Scribner's Sons), which 
in sixteen chapters and under as many heads 
discusses the nature of a true love for souls, 
defines the duty, and sets it in a great variety of 
lights. The volume is too deeply serious to be 
concerned as to rhetorical considerations, but 
pursues its end simply, seriously, and in a way 
which cannot fail to make its good impression on 
the reader. 

ae 


LITERARY NOTES. 


“ My Trivial Life and Misfortunes” 
mous English novel, resembling in character 
"The Tender Recollections of Irene McGillicud- 
dy,” which the Messrs, Putnam are reprinting. The 
publishers are not possessed of the author's real 
name or, indeed, of any facts concerning him or 
her, The negociations for the manuscript were 
conducted in the advertising columns of a news- 
paper. ‘Charlotte Bronte” will be the next 
biography in the “‘Famous Women” series. An 
autograph poem by Flaxman, the artist, illus- 
trated by about forty original designs, in pen and 
ink, has purchased by the 
Museum, of Cambridge. 
effort of the celebrated artist's literary talent 
is “The Knight of the Blazing 
The drawings are in Flaxman’s 
best style, full of grace and spirit.————Mrs, 
Oliphant’s “A Little Pilgrim” has reached its 
eighth thousand. A detailed account of the 
best process of raising chickens, with much 
advice upon all barn-fowl affairs, has just 
appeared from Brenteno’s, Such a volume will 
be of use to the fancier and amateur of poultry. 
——"C OC C English Sonnets, the Best in the 
Language,” is a selection of verses, made by Mr. 
Main, to be printed in an elegant little Elezevie 
edition shortly.- -*A Castle in Spain” will 


been Fitzwilliam 


The tith of this curious 


Cross,” 
very 


1HE INDE 


sunken steam-yacht and navigate to a far 
coast inher. The Young People has now come 
to be one of the most attractive and excellently 
edited juvenile periodicals of the day.——— 
“A Concise History of England” is given in a 
small volume, not exceeding 400 pages, issued by 
toberts Brothers, of Boston, All the important 
event# of British history are cleverly incladed in 
it for handy “The Puerto de 
Medina,” a story which Mr. Maurice Kingsley, the 
son of the late author of ‘‘ Hypatia,” contributed 
to an English periodical, is said to have been the 
young writer’s first literary effort. Mr. Kingsley 
has, undoubtedly, the advantages of a name in 


reference,- 


beginning a literary care and ite responsibilities. 


ispiece is from an etched por- | 


| 


- For the encouragement of young and un- 
known artistic talent in America, the firm of Har- 
per & Brothers have offered a prize of $3,000, 
open to all Americans under twenty-five years of 
age, for the finest original design to illustrate 
Alfred Domett’s “A Christmas Hymn.” The design 
to be engraved and appear with the hymn in the 
December number of Harper’s Monthly Magazine. 
The Messrs. Harper will mail a copy of the hymn 
to applicants. Mr. R. Gifford, F. D. 
Millet, and Charles Parsons will act as judges, the 


Swain 


| designs being all submitted by August Ist, 1883. 


The prize will be awarded only with the under- 


| standing that it is to be expended “in a course 


| of art study in one or 


more American schools, 
including a sojourn abroad of at least six months 
for study of the old masters.” We direct the at- 
tention of all our younger readers to this gener- 


| ous and novel competition. 


P ! 
is Aan anony- 


be one of the serial stories for Harper’s Maga- | 


zine during the present year. 
Fenimore Woolson’s ‘For the Major,” dainty 
and charming sketch that it is, really amounts 
to not much more than a sketch and comes to 
anendin the April number of the magazine. 
~———J. W. Bouton, the well-known publisher of 
artistic works, is furnishing a magnificent series 
of reproductions of French water-color paintings 
to subscribers, Most of the noted water-colorists 
have been represented in the selection, the 
plates being of the photogravure style.-———The 
first act of Mr. Henry James’s dramatic version 


of “Daisy Miller” will appear in the 
April number of the Allantic. This is a 
curious little literary experiment on the 


author's part and its success is a matter of spec- 
ulation. Also to the April number of the same 
magazine will be contributed by Mr. Charles 
Dudley Warner the paper upon “ Modern Fic- 
tion,” which the author lately read in the city of 
New Haven; and Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes’s 
* Pillow Smoothing Night-caps, and Comments 
onan Old Writer.” Many years ago there ap- 
peared an expurgated and wonderously euphuis- 
tic version of the Holy Scriptures, the work of a 
elergyman, who reckoned biblical language and 
many biblical incidents as too bald and suggestive 
for general perusal. Copies of itare now rare and 
worth preservation. Another clergyman of our 
own day is about to issue, through the Messrs, 
Putnam, a new expurgated edition of the In- 
spired Book, “‘ for the use of clergymen, teachers, 
and others who especially need to have the prac- 
tical instructions and suggestions of the Bible 
separated from the mass of genealogy and de- 
tail.” The edition will be ready shortly.——— 
Mr. James Otis has begun in the pages of that 
charming and increasingly popular juvenile, Har- 
per’s Young People, a very bright serial tale for 
his readers, “The Raising of the Pearl,” 
being the history of the efforts of a 


handful of enterprising lads to float a 


Miss Constance | 





| The New Testament Sertptures ; 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


(Owing to the bewildering variety recently intro. 
duced into the size and form of printing paper, the 
old designations of books, as 4to, 8vo, 12mo, etc. 
give so little indication of size that we shali hereafter 
forthe present, at least, give the measures of booksin 
this list in inches and quarters. The number firet 
given {8 the length.) 
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‘apxyrercoxdrou' AA eCuvdpeiac, 'Emororh, 
(Epistle of Athanasius defending the de 
crees of the Nicene Council against Arius.) 
64x4, pp. 60. The same. 

8. Aur. Augustini de Doctrina c hristiana ‘Libri 
uatuor. Secundum Editionem Car. Herm. 
ruderi, 6x4, pp. 154. The same............. 

The Life of Gilbert Haven, Bishop of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church. By George Prentice, 
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D.D.. professor in We sley an University. &%\x 
6, pp. 626. New York: Phillips & Hunt. Cin- 
cindati: Walden & Stowe.......ccccccccccccccece #2 00 


Hugh Montgomery ; or, Experiences of an Irish 
Minister and Temperance Reformer. , With 


Sermons and Addresses. 759x5'\, pp. 416. The 





Lectures and Addresses by the Rev. Thomas 

Guard, D. D. With Memorial Sermon by the 

Rey. T. DeWitt Talmage, D. D. Comp led by 

Will J. Guard. 7}¢x54., pp. xxv, 375. The same. 1 50 
Normal Outlines for Primary Teachers. By Mrs. 

W. F. Crafts. (Chautauqua Text-Books.) 5x 

3X, pp. i”, GS. “Tene We indcnnndtectacéavesne 010 
Gatherings from an Artist's Portfolio in For ne. 

By James_E. Freeman. 7'¢x5';, pp. viii 
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Sinai and Palestine, in Connection with their 
History._ By Arthur Penrhyn Stanley, D. D., 
F. R. 8., Dean of Westmins er. New Edition, 
with Maps and Plans. x6, pp. 641. New 
York: A.C. Reactions & Yon poeeeecseoses 250 


At Home in Fiji. By C. F. Gordon C Sumuning, au- 
thor o * From the Hebrides to tne Hima- 
layas,” etc., 2nd Edition, with a. and Illus- 
trations. 834x5%, pp. 365. The same............ 1 25 
Compendium of the Tenth Census (June_ Ist, 
1840), comptled pursuant to an Act of Con. 
“TCH approved ucust ith, 12. In two parts. 


94 x6. : part 3 Ixxvi, 923, xxxvili; part 
and, ix, nn A771. Washington: Government 
Printing Office. 
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dent of Brown University. 7x54, pp. 214. 
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The Diadem of School Songs. Containing Songs 
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World for the Year 1883. 20th annual publica- 
tion. Revised after Official Returns, 
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Appendix on the Doctrine of Swedenborg. 
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Brain-Work and Overwork. By Dr. H. C. Wood, 

Professor in the University of 3 53g xh, 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


TILTON’S DECORATIVE ART COLOR BOX. 





YEN Moist W ater Colors and three Brushes ina 
Japanned Tin Box. PRICE, 50 CENTS, 

~ A Catalogue of Outline Desiznsin Cards, Panels, 
and in Books, sent free on application. 

How To LEARN TO DRAW AND PAINT IN WATER COL- 
ORS WITHOUT A ‘TEACHER. Introductory Lessons in 
Drawing and Painting in Water Colors by MARION 
KrMBLE. Self-instructive, with list of Materials, their 
cost, and all information necessary for the beginner. 
Price, 5U Cents. her of the above sent on re- 
ceipt of 50 cents, or both for #1. S..W. TILTON & 
CO., 333 Washington Street, Boston. 


ry A 
lowards the Sunset: 
OR, TEACHINGS AFTER THIRTY YEARS 
KY THE AUTHOR OF 


* Recreatious of a Country Parson.”.......... $1 00 
Life and Labors of Robert Moffat, Mis- 


I BP nas 0c0ere en concececes 150 
Beck's First Corner, By J. M. DRINK- 
WATER CONKLIN. 12m0....... sineue 1 50 





Day Spring. <A Story of the Time oy 
William Tyndale, By EMMA MARSHALL. 1 50 
Spurgeon’s Sermons, 10 VOiS.........-.-++ 10 00 
Any volume sold separately. 


Spurgeon’s Morning by Morning. 12mo0 1 
Spurgeon'’s Evening by Evening. 12mo 1 00 
Spurgeon’s Types and Emblems, 12mo, 1 00 
Spurgeon'’s Lectures to Students. 12mo. 1 00 
Spurgeon’s Saint and Saviour. 1i2mo. 1 00 
Spurgeqn'’s Gems, 12M0...... . cc. eeeeees - 100 
Spurgeon’s John Ploughman’s Tatk, 0 75 
> 


Christian Scriptures, By CHARTERIS..... 2 
Golden Library, C. 10 VOIS.... cece eee eee - 850 
Giant Killer Series, 4. L. O. E. 10 vols. 8 50 
Cuyler’s God's Lighton Dark Clouds, 


2A CAILION...... cccccccccccecccccccccccccccccs 0 75 
Moses and The Prophets. Dr. GREEN. 

2d edition......... Qcdecserenccsoe.cesoceoecee 1 50 
The Human Mind, HAMILTON. od edition. 3 00 
Arnot’s Lessons on the Acts........ seseee 150 


Robert Carter & Brothers, 
530 Broadway, New York. 


*.* Any of the above sent by mail, postage prepaid, 
on receipt of the price. 


NEW WORKS 
JUST 


PUBLISHED. 


DOWNWARDs: or, The New Distillery, at 
SaRAH J.Jonxes, Cloth, 2mo. Mlustrated. rice, 
B1.10. 

ST. esting on the King’s Word. 
By ek 5 Ri fa om peantifully illustrated and 
eat " fhe 75 cents. 

WHAT TO DO. By Mrs. A. K. DunninG. Cloth, 
12mo. Illustrated. $1.10. 

THE SHREWD STEWARD. By_ the Kev. 
GEORGE Dana BoaRpMAN, D.D. Faper. 15 cents. 


SONS OR SHEAVES? By the Rev. C. M. SoutH- 
GATE. Paper, 15 cents. 


PAY YOUR OWN RENT. By the author of 
“Buy your own Cherries.” Paper. 5 cents. 


Comfort for the Sick. 


QUITE NEW. 


THE SCRIPTURE AND SONG C OMFORTER., 
A new selection of verses and hymns for each day in 
the month. This selection of words of warning 
andeupplication and precept and promise will be a 
very desirable companion. Large folio sheet#, uy b 
text in large type, bound in book form to hang. on 
the wall, and so apranged as to be changed ever) day 
in the month. Price, 75 cents. 


THE OTHER *' SILENT COMFORTERS” ARE: 


THE SILENT COMFORTER No 1. For every 
household, tor ponte, | hospitals or the sick chamber, 
school-roomn, ete. e folio sheets, which are ar- 
Fenged t asin the Scripture and Song Comforter. Pric e, 
75 cent 


THE SI .ENT COMFORTER No. 23 on, THE 

GREEN PAsTUREs. ing select verses Son taining 

proviecy and ly and solace and comfort. Price, 
cents 


THE SLLENT COMFORTER NO. 3. From THE 


SALMS. Prepared in a similar manner to the above 
but with text taken solely from the Psalms. Price, 75 


These Comforters relieve the anxious in their dis- 
tress, and cheer those that are drooping and bowed 
down. To all they are the sweet messengers of peace 
and hope. 

TO SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS!! 

Do not organize for the Spring work without obtain- 

ine ny of the Sunday-Nchool World, Quarter- 


eas00 Papers, and aplendid Illustra ‘apers, 
Ai published by the Union. Specimens sent free on 


application 
The American 


Sunday-school Union, 


1123 Chestnut Street, Phila. ; 
10 Bible House, New York, 


7 





REV. TR. 6. B, CHEEVER'S NEW WORK. 


God’s Timepiece, 
for Man’s Eternity. 


Its Purpose of Love and Mercy; its Plenary 
Infallible Inspiration; and its Per. 
sonal Experiment of Forgiveness 
and Eternal Life in Christ, 

Gene Vek, CD BI Ricin es cdcanecssecccescoseese Price, #1.50 

“THIS IS A LIVE BOOK; SUITED TO Tik 
TIMES. A of the 
claims of the Bible tomas implicit faith. Assertive 
and eloquent in style, strony in argument, it addressex 


vigorously written vindication 


the intuitions, the understanding, the comin sense of 
the reader. It brings into clear light the great fact 
THAT THE BIBLE DEMONSTRATES ITS OWN 
INSPIRATION, AS THE CHRIST DID HIs 
OWN DIVINITY. In its treatment of the much- 
inooted question of plenary inspiration it is especially 
atrong, meeting with conclusive reasoning the falla- 
ciex of STRAUSS, KUENEN, RENAN, COLENSO, 
SMITH, AND OTHER CHAMPIONS of 
Rationalism, It will refresh the spirits and strengthen 
the faith of those the Word of the Lord, It 
will serve as a powerful antidote to the hypereritical 


modern 
who love 


carping, rationalistic spirit of the passing age.” 
Copies sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, bu 


A.C. . ARMSTRONG & SON, 714 B’ ‘dway, N. ¥ ¥. 


IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS. 


Riverside Hawthorne. 
Vol. 3. The House of the Seven Gables. 
The Snow Image. 

1. The Wonder Book. 
Tanglewood Tales. 
Grandfather’s Chair. 

5. The Scarlet Letter. 

The Blethedale Romance. 

6. The Marble Faun. 


Each containing an Introductory Note by GErorGE 
P. LaTurop, author of “A Study of Hawthorne," 
an original full-page Etching, and a Vignette Wood- 
cut. Crown &yo, gilt top, $2.00 a volume, 

“In many respects the most severely simple and 
chastely rich books that have ever come from the 
famous Riverside Press.”"—New York Times, 


American Statesmen. 


Vol. 6. James Monroe. By President D. C. 
GILMAN. $1.25 
7. Thomas Jefierson. By 
Morse, JR. $1.25. 
Two inportant and attractive volumes in a very use- 
ful and engaging series. 


Lowell Birthday Book. 


Containing Selections from the Poems and Prose 
Writings of James RussELL LowEtt for every day 
of the year. With a portrait of Mr. Lowell and 
twelve Illustrations. Tastefully stamped, $1.00; 
full calf, or seal, limp, #3.50. 


Oliver Wendell Holmes. 


New and Revised Editions of 
The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table. 
The Professor at the Breakfast Table. 
The Poet at the Breakfast Table. 
The Guardian Angel. 

Crown &vo, gilt top, #2 each. 


Full of wit and wisdom, and interesting in the highest 
degree. 


Joun T. 


«*« For sale by all bouksellers, Sent by mail, postpaid, 
on receipt of price, by the Publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 


LIPPINCOTT S MAGAZINE. 


A POPULAR MONTHLY OF GENERAL 
LITERATURE. 


APRIL NUMBER 
NOW READY. 
CONTAINING :—1. THE AMERICAN BARBI. 
SON. ILLUSTRATED. By Charles Burr Todd.- THE 


JEWEL IN T HF LOTOS. A Story. By Mary. eae 
DOWN EAST. 


Tincker.—%. A PILGRIMAGE B 

R. Riordan.—4. THE RMAN EI .EMEEt IN 

THE UNITED STATES. “By E. A malley.—s, 
AN EVERY-DAY AFFAIR. A Stor, “By ulia 
Schayer.—6. WINTER pai! IGHT. By yn- 
ton Averill.—7. ie rer a AN Oy ‘Aone Ore 
SPEECH. D.—* gs 8S WI Story 





B 

By Eleanor aR, 
Bourke Marston.—10. 
Frank D. Y. Carpenter.—ll. 
y Alice, Deering.—12. 
By Charles wis Hildreth.—13, 
AND RK. By 

OUR MONTHLY GOSSIP : 1. Public Topics ; 
of Escape Fire. 2. Place ava Dames; Recreation 
and Society ‘ Anecdotical and Miscellaneous; An- 
other Chapt of Authenticated Ghost Stories.—15 
LITERAT TRE OF THE DAY. 


——_o—— 


For Sale by all Book and Newsdealers. 
Terms; Yearly Subscription, #3.00; Single Number, 
% cents. Liperat CLUB RaTEs. 
¢@ Specimen NUMBER mailed, postpaid, on receipt 
of 2 cents. (Postare Stamps afford a convenient form 
of remittance.) 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
715 and 717 Market St., Phtadetphin. 


Qa, 
THE OLIMATS cu 


<. A Story. 
THE END. By -*hilip 
URE, By 
‘LOCK-WORK 
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HARPER'S 
MONTHLY MAGAZINE 


(No. 395) 


FOR APRIL 


CONTAINS: 


Portrait of Washington Irving, 
Frontispiece. From the Painting by GILBERT STEWART 
NEWTON; 
English Farmers, 


By PHEBE EARL GIBBONS. Tlustrated by REINHART; 


The Treaty of Peace and Independence—lI., 


By GEorGE TICKNORK CurTIs. Tl)ustrated; 


Artist strolls in Holland—Iv., 
By GrorGE H. BouGHTON. 
and ABBEY; 


Illustrated by BovuGHroNn 


An English Nation, 
By T, W. Higcinson. Tlustrated; 


A Home Lawn, 


By 8. B. Paksons. Illustrated by ALFRED Paksons; 


The Heir-Presumptive to the Imperial 
Throne o1 Mexico, 


By JoHN BiGeLow. With Portrait of Prince Iturbide; 


The Litthe White Beggars, 
Poem by HELEN W, LupLow. Illustrated by Dix LMAN; 


A Visit to Cetawayo, 
By Simon NEWCOMB. With Autograph of Cetywayo, 


A New Cinderela, 
Short Story, by A Working-Girl; 


Serial Novels 
FORK THE MAJOR, by ConsTaNcE FENIMORE WOOL- 
8ON. Illustrated by FREDERICKS; 
SHANDON BELLS. By WILLIAM Black. 
ed by WILLIAM SMALL; 


Tilustrat- 


Poems. 


1 
| 


By T. B. ALDRICH, R. H. SToppaRp, and Joun b. Tabs; | 


Editor’s Easy Chair. 
Washington Irving.—Mr. Howells and the London 
Quarterly Review.—Good Manners in Public Places. 
—Josiah Quincy's Reminiscences of John Adams; 


Editor’s Literary Record. 


Editor’s Historical Kecord. 


Editor’s Drawer. 


Anecdotes.—Extracts from Dr, Francis Lieber’ Let- 
ters.—Amusing the Children, 


> 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE... -Per Year #4 00 





MEARE WE occ csccsccccccceccese = 400 
HARPER'S BAZAR. ......cccccccrsceseees ? 400 
The THREE above public ations i ~ 10 00 
Any TWO above named.................. - = 7 00 
7 ARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE. 18 

ARPER'S MAGAZINE, ‘ os P 
HARPE R'S YOUNG PEOPLE, 600°" 50 
HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUARE 

LIBRARY (52 Numbers).......... san lo 00 
Index to Harper's Magazine, 1 to 60, ®vo, Cloth... 400 


Postage Free to all xbecribers in the United Statex or 
Canada. 


HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY: a 
Weekly publication, containing works of Travel, 
Biography, History, Fiction, and Poetry at prices 
ranging from 10 to 25 cents per number. Full list of 
Harper's Franklin Square Library will be furnished 
«ratuitously on application to HARPER & BROTHERS. 
Subscription Price, per Year, of 52 Numbers. $10.00, 


ge” HARPER'S CATALOGUE, comprising the titles 


of between three and four thousand volumes, will be 
sent by mail on receipt of Nine Cents, 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 


Franklin Square, N.Y. 


SERVICES 





Send 


and I will return samples 


three-cent stamp, 


of two beautiful and appro- 

FOR priate Services for Church 
and Sunday-school Use. 

Prices, 50 cents and 31.25 

per 100. Don’t fail to get 


RASTER. ==» 


S. WHYBREW, 


Rochester, N. Y. 


HISTORY #;.SABBATH 


AND FIRST DAY OF THE WEEK. 


This volume of 528 pages, by Eld. J. N. Apdrews. traces the bis- 
tory of Sabbath observance from the beginning to the present day, 
and clearly shows when and bow the first day of the week displaced 
the seventh as the Sabbath observed by Christendom. All the cite 
tions bearing upon this eubject, from standard bistoric authorities, 

are carefully ¢ xamine i, and their authenticity either estsMished or 
disproved. This work should be in the possession of every Bible 
student in the land. asa reliable authority e) the suiject to which 


itis devoted. Price. by mail 
Address Review & Herald. Be Battle Creek. | Micn. 


LEGGAT. BROTHERS, 
Cheapest Book Store in the Werld. 


496,876 New and Old Books almost given away. Cat 
slogue free. Send stamp. 
No. 81 CHAMBERS STREET, 
Third door west of City Hall Park, N. Y. 














TIMES. 


ESTABLISHED i820 


And receive one of the oldest, largest, and most interesting weekly papers in the 
country, and ten elegant books. 


ALL FOR ONLY TWO DOLLARS. 
AS A SPECIAL OFFER WE MAKE a * FOLLOWING EXTRAORDINARY INDUCE- 


if you will enclose to us TWO DOLLARS we will at once 


Ts. 


send you 


the ten books named below, and the WEEKLY TIMES one year. You 
also receive the beautiful Premium Picture given to every subscriber 


of the WEEKLY TIMES. 
Book No.1. LIFE AND ADVENTURES 
OF ROBINSON CRUSOE. 
Book No.2. THE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS 
Book No.3, THE NEW FARM AND FIRE- 
SIDE COOK BOOK, 
Book No.4, SAVED AT LAST FROM 
AMONG THE MORMONS, 
GULLIVER'’STRAVELS. 
BREAD AND CHEESE AND 
KISSES. 


Book No, &. 
Book No, 6. 


The usval price of these books bound in cloth is #1.00 to #3.00 each, yet they 
bound in heavy paper, and fo ra rhort time,in order to introduce them, the 


entire ten books and one 





year’s subseription to our paper at the very low price named above. 


Book No 7. THE ARABIAN NIGHT'S 
ENTERTAINMENTS, 

Book No. 8. &SOP'S FABLES, 

Kook No.9, JOHN PLOUGHMAN’'S PIC- 
TURES. 

. NOBLE AND 
DEEDS or 
WOMEN, 


Bool: No. 10 HEROIC 


MEN AND 


are published in nice book form and 
publisbers allow us to give the 
These books 


comprise @ wide range and strikiny diversity of the most brilliant and pleasing productions of the most noted 
aud popular authors, and include books of travele, adventures, fiction and humor, so that all tastes will be suited, 


| and any one obtaining these ten bgoks will possess a library of ten of the most 
| have not room to ag an extended description of each book, but no one can t 
y 


noted boc ks at so |x 
is ugt oikels to occur but once in a life-time. 


1E BOOKS are the latest and most complete editions, and contain m 


ing Hite picmaree to complete it. 


popular books ever published. We 
mut be delighted who obtains these 


W a price, and we expect that many of onr readers wil] avail themselves of this offer, which 


any illustrations, one alone requir. 


AG ES are about 53) by + inches, the most convenient size for reading and preservation 


THE TY PE is Minion, easy on the eyes. 


Address, enclosing two dollars, 


APER is heavy and of a t tif colo 
Should be Sent by Post-Office Money Order or Registered Letter. , ; a ne 


Noney 


THE WEEKLY TIMES, 


250 WALNUT STREET, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


ROBERTS BROTHERS’ 
NEW BOOKS. 


1 New No Name Novel. 
A DAUGHTER OF THE PHILISTINES 


Apicture of New York City Life, with phases of 
Wall Street and Murray Hill. #1. 


GATHERINGS FROM AN ARTIST'S 
PORTFOLIO IN ROME, 
By JaMeEs E. FREEMAN, 


The author, an Awerican artist, long resident in 
Rome, gives an entertaining account of life in Rome, 
with reminiscences and tales, ax the result of his per- 
sonal experience, 

12110, cloth, #1.50 


GEORGE ELIOFP. 


By MATHILDE BLIND 


This is the first issue in a new series ot Bioxraphier 
of Famous Women. The volumes are of a handy Imo 
ize and uniformly bound. #1 


A CONCISE ENGLISH HISTORY, FROM 
THE EARLIEST PERIOD TO THE 
PRESENT TIME, 


By W. M. Lrrios 
A readable volume of 400 pages, comprising, in 
paragraphs, every important event in the history of 
England. #1.50 


FIGURES OF THE PAST. 
By Josian QUINCY 


Fourth Edition. 12mo, cloth, #1. 


“The temptation to quote from this tiost readable 
book assails the reviewer at the very firet pave and ac 
companies him until he has finished it. It is garrolour 
in acharming way, it is full of the wit of the man of 
the world, and it is also instructive. It is sure to be 
one of the most popular books of the season,” says The 
Philadelphia Press. 

Mailed, postpaid, on receipt of price, by the Pub 
lishers, 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, 


BOSTON. 


I ettivete BOOK FOR LARGE DE SV TtS 
SADLIER’S CATHOLIC DIRECTORY ALMA 
for 1&3, containing a list of all Catholic Arc a, 
Bishops, priests, colle . convents, echools, and in- 
stitutions in United States, ‘ ‘anada, England, Ireland, 
and Scotland. Invaluable to all “busine a8 men who 
wish to bring their establishments to the knowledge 
of Catholic institutions in any part of the English 
speaking world. A large 12m0 volume of over 1,000 
pages. Price paper, # 0; cloth, #2. Sent free, by 
a ‘on recelp iy 

& J.SADLI R& CO, 81 Barclay St., New York. 


WORSHIP IN SONG. 


Lana yt Ag Hymn and Tune-book for Congre- 
ng. Also for choirs and homes. Every 
ay =a e and sweet. 


By J. P. Hotsroox, Mus. Dor. 
(Musical Editor of Sopge for the Sanctuary). vo, 
Cloth. 40 pages. 774 Hymns. 4% Tunes 
Price, post pavd 61.50. 


Special terms for introduction. my Hymos are 

oice and as full of music as they of the 
spirit ts devotion. It is difficult to ad D adequate 
york usic without seeming extravegant.”— 


*. Corie ore or committees for 


arate . if not adopted, free of 
opaminsticp ‘Address to relarn.| 


A. 8. BARNES & CO., 
111 and 113 William St., New York; 
34 and 36 Madison St., Chicago, 


ig The Holds 


i PG a "pny nize fo 


KS Taree, & 0O., 
me Gettysburg, Pa. 
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THE IN NER LIFE 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 


FRANK B. CARPENTER. 
Cloth. 360 pages. 
Price, by mail, postpaid, 75 Cents. 


Owing to the continued demand for this book, we 
have been obliged to publish another edition, and 
have decided to reduce the price from &1 to 75 Cents. 

The author, Mr. F. B. Carpenter, had unusual factl- 
ities for knowing Mr Lincoln in an intimate way and 
he basin this volume pleasantly described it. Fresh 
interest will attach to this book from Mr. C arpenter's 
article in a recent iseue of The Century, “How Lin 
coln was Nominated.” 

Address orders t 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
P.O Box 2757, - 251 Broadway, New Yerk. 


R. CARTER & BROS., BOOKS, NEW YORK. 











PENCLKIAN 


Famon 





wan Ml Acttor, 
are suited to all —_ of writ- 
ing. For sale everywhere, 


Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor, & Co., N.Y. 
re ___} 


PRs cx WANTED. 


gents wanted to 
sell our great work, *“Mhe Lost 


Explorers,’’ 


an account of the ill-fated “JxanneTrE" ArnoTic Ex* 

PEDITION. B 7 pewpows = other survivors: 

Quick asles, big’ pr nd a ce for Circulars 

and Agency, to at aN PUBLISHING do. Hart- 

ford, Chicago, Cincinnati, or St. Louis, Mention this 
w 


WANTED- Christian men of education and ability 
to ae in introducing a new publication of high char 
acter, which is meeting with great favor, The work is 
a good introduction in itself to any Christian commu: 
nity, meeting a rea/ want and one nerer ‘ore filled. 
We wish a personal interview witha view to business 
© negqeene menta which shall be of permanence and value, 


; c ARMSTRONG & SON, 714 Broadway, N, Y. 


can now re a fortune, Out- 
tit pt worse ree. Address BE. @, 
o8., 40 Bare! a 


ONTH «: and 1 board, 
aa e N TSE SE fe) M bE 

Ll FEL ‘2 aii BOOP H ap aa a 

WE WANT 100 nor BOOK ae = 
THIR TY.TH 8 & Gen. REE Y ARS 5AM New ONG 


OUR WILD INDIANS. 


Introduction by Gen. Sherman, Superb Iilurteationa, ‘This 
great work was subscribed for by t rest Arthur, Gen. Grant, 
and hundreds of emment men, and 1s indorsed as the nvet 
Valuable and Thrilling book everwritten, It Belle like + are ¢ 
and is the grandest cpence * coin money ever offered to A, 
Send for Circulars, 2x erme, Specimen Plate, ete., aliyy er 
toA. DBD. WORT MING” TON & CO., Hartford, Conr. 


can make money selling «uw Family Med 
ieines. Ho On Atal reqnied., STANDARD 
Cure Co, 1 ‘ear! Stream, New York, 


STATIONERY, PICTURES, ‘ETC. 














20 Fine 1 Wh bite. Gola Hage Cardy, ns ‘arden ~ on, 10e fomp 
Book w5c. F. M. SHAW & ¢ . Jersey City N 





MUSIC. 


NAVAL SONCS. 


A Charming Collection of Bongs of the Sea. IH 
pages. Price 0 cents, or, in cloth, #1.00, 
WM. A. POND & CO.,, 
25 Union Square, N. Y. 
SHE MUSIC. 
Popular Sheet Maat yi the beet authors for only i) 
cette per ox Send 6 cents for gajaloute, sad Prt Me 
S& 


of music Pie ‘ral discount to dealers, 
CO., 61 Federal Street, Boston, Mass, 





STODDART’S NEW ORGAN BOOK 


COMPILED BY EASTBURN. 
Containing 128 Pages of Delightful Music, arranged expressly for the 


CABINET ORGAN. 


Handsomely Bound in Oriental Illuminated Covers and Embellished with fine 
Photo-Lithographic Portrait, $1.50. Full Cloth Extra, 82.00, 


Mailed on Receipt of Price, 


CONTENTS: 








Acoep ance Winner 
Andante C ~—a eeean sanceenstens Berthoven 
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Behold, I Brine: You Good Tidings... Barnty 
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Religions Intelligence. 


MESSRS. MOODY AND SANKEY IN 
IRELAND. 


Arter holding very successful meetings 
in Birmingham, beginning January 18th, the 
American Evangelists began a short cam- 
paign in Ireland. The mission in Birming- 
ham was attended with extraordinary inter- 
The Rev. R. W. Dale, in reviewing a 
Bingley Hall 
was crowded every evening, except Friday 


est. 
fortnight’s proceedings, said 


and Saturday evenings, with from 9,000 to 
11,000 people. 
the attendance averaged 4,000 four times a 
week. 
and he had no doubt 


He said there was little excitement 
that the 
tained would be permanent. It 


results, ob- 
had been 
80 eight years ago, when the Evangelists 
first visited that 
sion he had received into his 
received 


Birmingham. On 
200 
church, and, though they 
with 


occi- 
persons 

were 
and discrimination than 


less care 


usual and some of them had been drunk- 
ards and profane persons, seventy per cent. 
of them had continued steadfast. 

The Evangelists were warmly welcomed 
in Dublin. They began their work with 
fervor and were rewarded with good results 


from the beginning. All classes were 
reached. Peers and peasants, lords and 
laborers, merchants and mechanics, and 


women of all classes listened with unfailing 
interest to the fervent words of the speaker 
and = the 
The special meetings for men were, says 


stirring songs of the singer. 


a correspondent, ‘* wonderful services.” 


‘*Tt was,” he continues, ‘* no uncommon 
sight to witness the gay young member of 
a club kneeling side by side with some un- 
fortunate, ragged drunkard, both seeking 
mercy; or a veteran officer inquiring how 
to be saved in the same inquiry-room with 
an anxious private, there for the same 
purpose.” 

The meetings for women were likewise 


noteworthy. The preparatory work had 


| 


At the afternoon meetings | 


movable structure of wood or iron will be 
made, which will be planted in the midst of 
some neglected portion of the city and be 
removed as circumstances dictate. 

After leaving Belfast, the revivalists went 
to Leicesterand began with a Bible-reading, 
at which 2,000 persons were present. At 
night the skating-rink, which seats 5,000 
persons, filled, and thereafter the 
building was besieged nightly, hundreds 
often turning away unable to get in. Seven 
thousand people crowded the hall. Before 
Mr. Moody left Leicester, he proposed that 
a Young Men’s Christian Association be 
formed and he subscribed #50 toward its 
expenses. 


was 


The evangelists were next ex- 
pected in Manchester, where « committee 
of 140 clergymen and forty laymen was 
formed to co-operate with them. 
_ 
THe Miss Booth Miss 
Charlesworth, of the Salvation Army, from the 


appeals of and 
decision expelling them from Geneva, have been 
rejected by the council of state for the canton. 
It may be interesting to our readers to see how 
the council reached a conclusion which has be- 
matter of 
ive the text: 


come & international concern. We 


* Considering the appeal of Miss Catherine Booth 
against the decree of expulsion, dated 12th ult., 
issued against her by the Department of Justice and 
Police, which withdrew the permission for her stay 
in the canton; 

* Considering that Miss Booth has openly declared 
that she holds the highest hierarchical position in 
the Salvation Army and is in that quality responsi- 
ble for the proceedings of the persons acting under 
her orders ; 

**Considering that the Salvation Army has been 
the cause of serious disorders at Geneva, and that 
several of its members have contravened the decree 
of the Council of State of the 2d ult., suspending 
the meetings of the Army; 

“Considering Article 28 of the Law of February 
9th, 1844, which enacts as follows: 

‘The Council of State, in virtue of its supreme 
administrative power, has always the right of ex- 
pelling from the Canton foreigners whose presence 


| might be prejudicial to the country’s interests or the 


been very thorough, and, though the visit of | 


the evangelists was short, it was very 
productive. It united the clergy. Many 
who had formerly ‘looked on from 
a respectable distance” acted on their 


best convictions and threw themselves 
into the work; while the Episcopal brethren 
sat side by side with Presbyterians, Method- 
ists, and Baptists, rejoicing together in the 
signs and wonders wrought before their 
eyes. 

Mr. Moody and Mr. Sankey went to Bel- 
fast February 11th, where they were greeted 
by multitudes as they had been elsewhere. 
It was remembered that the effects of their 


first visit to Belfast were deep and perma- 


safety of the State’; 

“ The Council of State, having heard the report of 
the Commissary appointed to make inquiry in con- 
formity with Article 5 of the Law of February 9th, 
1544, upon the police supervision of foreigners, de- 
cides to reject the appeal of Miss Catherine Booth.” 


Lord Granville has instructed the British minis- 
ter in Switzerland to take energetic steps with 


| a view to causing the Federal Council to annul 


the decrees of expulsion. 


The two ladies who 
have attracted so much attention have arrived in 
London. The organ of Evangelical Protestant- 
ism, La Semaine Religieuse, of Geneva, objects to 
the Salvation Army on these grounds : 

‘*1, Its sectarian spirit. 2. 
ation. 3. 


Ite dictatorial organiz- 
Its pious stratagems and its burlesque 
procedure. 5. Its ardent appeal to nervous excite- 
ment. 6. Its intellectual insufficiency. 7. Its nar- 
rowness and 


| tone.” 


nent, some of the converts having become | 


ministers and missionaries, and Christians 
of every name were ready to co-operate in 
promoting the objects of the present visit. 
The Bible-readings, held at three o'clock, 
were well attended. By 
house was filled and overflow meetings or- 
ganized Separate 


half-past one the 


in adjoining churches. 


incetings for men and women were always | 


crowded. At one of the meetings for wo- 
men over 200 rose for prayers. The multi- 
tudes increased every-day and many who 
traveled long distances failed to gain ad- 
mission. Says a writer in The Christian: 
‘The numbers ready before all men to ex- 
press their desire to seek and find Jesus increased 
greatly toward the end of the week. These in- 
cluded persons in all ranks of society and of all 
denominations—Roman Catholics, as well as 
Protestants. 
be reaped.” 
The closing day—Sunday, February 18th 
(the evangelists only remained a week)— 
was one long to be remembered. At eight 
o’clock in the morning a meeting for Chris- 
tians was held in the largest church, which 
was filled an hour and a half before the ap- 
pointed time for the services. Women 
filled the church again at two o’clock in the 
afternoon. At seven in the evening those 
who had been spiritually benefited during 
the meetings met together to the number of 
two thousand five hundred. These were of 
all sucial classes, adherents of all denomina- 
tions. Many of them were Catholics and 
many were unconnected. In the closing 
meeting for men many were converted. 
One result of the meetings is that an effort 
is to be made by the united committee to 
reach the non-ehurchgoing community. A 


The harvest was greater than could | 


General” Booth writes concerning 
ment of the “Army” in Switzerland and India : 

‘*We neither had nor proposed to have any open- 
air meeting or procession in Geneva. In India we 
have been allowed to procession, with singing and 
music (as natives of all religions are), in Calcutta, 
Delhi, Allahabad, Cawnpore, Lucknow, Benares, and 
a number of other cities. In Bombay alone have 
the authorities refused us permission to do that 
which is permitted to natives of all religions in that 
city and which we are legally advised the police 
have no power to interdict, except temporarily and 
under circumstances which itis notorious do not 
exist. The native population there and everywhere 
have shown themselves most undeniably friendly to 
the new missionaries who have stooped to wear 
their dress and court their favor.” 

-The Society for Promoting Christianity 
among the Jews, under the auspices of the Pro- 
testant Episcopal Church, is gradually extend- 
ing its work. We learn from its fourth annual 
report that in the past year five new missionar- 
ies were appointed and two new missionary 
schools established, making the present strength 
fifteen missionaries with four missionary day 
schools and four industrial schools. Aid was ex- 
tended to the parochial clergy of towns and vil- 
lages, for work among the Jews of their own lo- 
calities. This system of operations now extends 
into thirty-four dioceses and ten missionary 
jurisdictions. The number of clergy engaged 
has very nearly doubled, being now 222. Jews 
in 201 cities and towns—scattered in every part 
of the country—are now directly reached by the 
Society. No temporal aid is given proselytes. 
As to the prospects, the report says the Hebrews 
are drifting from their old religion and the So- 
ciety encounters its chief difficulties in religious 
indifference and rationalism, rather than in old- 
time prejudice. Many are Jews only in a racial 
sense and have practically no religion at all. The 
risirg generation is growing up, for the most 
part, without religious training. Yet, whenever 


| Christianity is carried to them, the effort meets 


with courteous and kindly reception, creating 
its own impression, with real though not bril- 
liant results. 


.... Revival meetings have been held by the 
Rev. E. P. Hammond in the Island of Bermuda, 


insuMciency of doctrine and moral | 


the treat- | 


with excellent results. A letter to us from Ham- 
ilton, dated March 15th, says that large crowds 
from all parts of the island have been attending 
the services in Hamilton. In five other places 
Mr. Hammond and his colaborers have held 
meetings and over seven hundred conversions are 
| reported. The Hamilton New Era says no such 
services have been held in the island since White- 
field’s time. At Warwick Mr. Hammond 
preached from the pulpit occupied, 135 years ago, 
by Whitefield. 

At Port Royal the church was not large enough to 
hold the crowds which came ; therefore, the meeting 
was held in the open air. At the close only the 
anxious and those who would talk and pray with 
them were allowed to enter the church, It was im- 
mediately filled, and, it is not too much to say, most- 
ly with weeping sinners. Many even stood around 
the windows, saying to the workers inside: “ What 
shall we do to be saved ?’ 


There were about a hundred conversions at Port 
Royal. About a fourth of all the people on the 
Bermudas attended Mr. Hammond’s farewell 
At least two thousand were unable to 
get into the largest building in Hamilton. 





| meeting. 


| ....The Bishop of London has had to pay 
| a heavy penalty for instituting Mr. Mackon- 
| ochie, the Ritualist, in a London benifice. He 
| has been overwhelmed, he says, with letters and 
| protests. He deserves, he says, in his own opin- 

ion, neither praise nor blame. He simply did 
He might, he says, have refused Mr. 
| Mackonochie’s resignation of the living of St. 
Albans ; but this would have thwarted the plans 
Having accepted the 


his duty. 


| of the late archbishop. 
| resignation, he could not refuse to install Mr. 
| Mackonochie in St. Peter’s, without violating law. 


....The second revision of the Old Testament 
has been completed by the English revisers. The 
Dean of Peterborough, one of the revisers says, 
though the text has been gone over twice, some 
important matters remain to be decided; for 
exumpl*, whether the sacred name of God should 


question, he says, causes not a little anxiety. 


....The colored people of Canton, Miss., have 
held an indignation meeting, to protest against 
the sweeping statements of the Rev. Mr. Tucker, 
of that state, at the recent Episcopal Church 
Congress, respecting the immorality of the 
colored people of the South. Long resolutions 

were adopted declaring that these statements 
were untrue and denouncing colored ministers 
who have approved them. 





....Our Methodist and other denominational 
exchanges contain columns of revival news, 
that the churches generally are 
profiting by the awakening of a more fervent 
spirit among the members and by the addition of 
converts, Meetings of rejoicing have been held 
in the chapelof the Ohio Wesleyan University 
over the conversion of two hundred students. 


indicating 





....The Archbishop of New York, Cardinal 
McCloskey, has summoned a Provincial Council, 
| tomeet in St. Patrick’s Cathedral, New York 
City, June 3d, 

....The stone work of Westminster Abbey 
is crumbling and it is estimated that $1,250,000 
is necessary to restore it. 

..Dr. Somerville, the Scotch evangelist, is 
addressing large audiences in South Africa, with 
encouraging results. 

ee ee 
. . 
Missions. 

A sOMEWHAT remarkable man bas recently 
been removed by death from the service of the 
Western Turkey Mission of the American Board. 
Born in the tent of a Kurdish nomad, of the 
lineage of Abu Bekr, the companion of Moham- 
med, he was as a prince among his people. He 
was early educated in the science of robbery, in 
athletics, and in the use of arms. Breaking away 
from this kind of a life, he pursued, in the face of 
the greatest difficulties and through the greatest 
privations a full course of study in Moslem 
theology. Just as he was beginning to feel that 
he had mastered the principles of the Moslem 
system he met with an experience that showed 
him that his life had been sacrificed in studies 
of a dead unfruitful wisdom. A fire worshiper, 
who had never seen a missionary, showed him a 
Christian Bible, and convinced this Moslem by 
argument and comparison of texts, that, if he 
would have truth, he must look for it in that 
book. In time the result of that conversation in 
the interior of Persia brought this man to the 
feet of those who were glad to instruct him, and, 
at the same time, to utilize bis talents for Christian 
objects. Thoroughly versed in the Oriental lan- 
guages and the Moslem philosophy, endowed 
with a fine literary taste, and truly in sympathy 
with the objects of the missionary enterprise, 
this man has been during eight years a most 
valuable assistant in all literary work for the 
Turkish-speaking races. He was never baptized ; 
yet his simple faith in the Saviour testified to 
on his death-bed, giv-s cause for hope that he 
| has truly found rest at last. Among both Mos- 
| lems and Christians this man bas left a cherished 
| memory as of a simple-hearted, wise, pure man. 


....There is to be a conference of all the 





be rendered by “Jehovah” or “Lord.” This ° 





April 16th, for the purpose of discussing methods 
of missionary work. The conference is to be 
held in Osaka. The Japanese Christians are 
to have a general conference at Tokiyo the fol- 
lowing week. The Doshish, an English school 
of Kiyoto, of which the Rev. Joseph H. Neesima 
is president, now has 150 students. Of these 
19 are in the English Theological Department, 
seven (7) are in the Vernacular Theological De- 
partment, and the remainder in the Academica] 
Department. The course of the two Theological 
Departments covers three years, that of the 
Academical Department five years. The older 
students of this school occasionally hold meet- 
ings in the city, which are attended by audiences 
of from 500 to 900. On the 3d of February such 
a meeting was held in the same hall in which 
Joseph Cook spoke last Summer. Fully 600 
were in attendance. There were five speakers, 
Their subjects were: The Great Reform of the 
Future. What is it to be? Refutation of the 
Errors of a Certain Scholar [the scholar aimed at 
was Mr. Fukuzawa, the famous teacher of 
Tokiyo, who has for some years past been using 
his great influence against Christianity, in such 
a way as to lay himsclf open to severe criticism], 
Lying, Social Reform, The Foundation of Phi- 
losophy. All these subjects were treated from a 
Christian point of view and a marked impres- 
sion was made upon the audience, Similar meet- 
ings are held in Osaka, by the same men, with 
the assistance of the pastors in Osaka and Kobe 
and others. Occasionally the missionaries also 
take part. 


....»-Mr. Charles Du Val, a gentleman in the 
histrionic profession, has published an account of 
atour he made through Southern Africa. In 
the course of his travels, he visited the Free 
Church of Scotland’s Missionary institution at 
Lovedale, of which he gives a pleasant and 
wholly favorable description. He says: 

“An immense amount of practical work 18 got 
through at this institution, which possesses a tele- 
graphic line to Grahamstown, with a Kaffir operator, 
who told me he had learned the Morse system in 
four months, and gave a saimple of his knowledge 
of the instrument by reading and replying to a mes- 
sage while we were in the office. Lastly, I saw the 
books of the institution, and, being told that they 
were kept by a European and a Kaffir, I was asked 
to point out the entries of the native. I naturally 
selected the best and least interlined and altered, as 
the European’s, and was wrong, the doctor gently in- 
timating that the Kaffir was rather the ‘ Baas’ 
in the matter of book-keeping. ‘He came tousa 
boy, clad in an old shirt and nothing else, and there 
he 1s,’ said Dr. Stewart, with something like sub- 
dued satisfaction in his tones, and 1 felt bound to 
admit that he had something to show in favor of his 
theories respecting the future of the black man. 
We went to the dining-hall, to witness the inmates 
assembling for supper. There they filed in, Basuto, 
Fingo, Tambookie, clad in European costume, al. 
orderly, taking their piaces in the commune hall 
with perfect decorum, rising as with one effort when 
a signal bell rang, and joining in an evening hymn 
before attacking the meal porridge smoking in their 
pannikins.” 

..A new missions-institute, the tenth in 
Germany, has recently been founded at Neu- 
kirche, near Morz, under the direction of Pastor 
Doll. It appears to be the outgrowth of the 
faith of the founder, who, having recovered 
from a bodily affliction, vowed to do whatever 
the Lord might command of him; and then, 
having prayed for direction, was led up to the 
execution of the idea of the institute. The 
dedication sermon was appropriately preached 
by George Miiller, of Bristol. Pastor Doll has 
bought ground for his institute, with two houses 
anda barn ; and intends to build a meeting-house ; 
the means of paying for all which he faithfully 
trusts will be granted him ; and a friend has con- 
tributed five thousand marks toward the estab- 
lishment of a high school. 


....The following figures, taken from the last 
report of the Japanese postmuster-general, show 
the population of some of the principal cities in 
Japan. The larger figures sometimes reported 
are owing to the mistaken idea that the expres- 
sions ‘ Tokiyo Fu,” “ Kiyoto Fu,” etc. are equiva- 
lent to “‘The City of Tokiyo,” etc., whereas they 
mean the Prefecture of Tokiyo, etc. Tokiyo, 
952,420; Osaka, 433,269; Kiyoto, 271,947: 
Nagoya, 124,760; Kanazawa, 109,321; Yoko- 
hama, 99,165; Kobe, Hiogo, 62,964; Nagasaki, 
44,481; Okayama, 33,340; Kumamoto, 63,321; 
Wakayama, 72,663 ; Tukuoka, Hakata, 66,737. 


....The Turkish authorities still refuse to per- 
mit the Evangelical church at Vlanga (Constan- 
tinople) to erect a place of worship, This church 
has had in hand during four years funds given 
by the Board for the construction of a meeting- 
house. But jealousy on the part of Moslem 
fanatics has so far prevented their carrying out 
their plans. Meanwhile, the old chapel, where 
they have worshiped these thirty years, threatens 
to fall upon the heads of the congregations that 
throng it. 


...-The mission of the American Presbyterian 
Board in Japan reports the following statistics : 
Present adult membership of its churches, 988 . 
additions during the year, 224; male mission- 
aries, 10; female missionaries, 12; stations, 4: 
organized churches, 16; ordained preachers and 


| Protestant missionaries in Japan, beginning ! pastors, 5. 
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Rews of the Week. 


FOREIGN. 
On the evening of the 15th inst. a heavy ex- 
plosion occurred in the Local Government Board 





Offices, occupied by Sir Charles Dilke, at West- | 


minister, London. The report, which sounded 
like that of an eighty-ton gun, created consider- 
able alarm in the House of Commons, though 
there were but few members in the Hall at the 
time of the explosion, it being the dinner hour. 
The report was even heard ata distance of two 
or three miles, and immediately the wildest 
rumors were spread throughout the city. At first 
it was reported to be caused by an explosion of 
gas, but the gas company declared that impos- 
sible. Suspicion was then attached to the Feni- 
ans, who, it was believed, were again at work 
with dynamite. Credence was the more readily 
given to this explanation, as it was known that 
a feeble attempt had been made on the preced- 
ing evening to blow up the Times building. The 
scene of the explosion was visited by thousands, 
and five hundred constables guarded the adjacent 
streets, that were strewn with debris and frag- 
ments of glass. The amount of the damage was 
estimated at $20,000, and on Friday a reward of 
$5,000 was offered for the discovery of the 
authors of the explosion. Dublin police are as- 
sisting the London police in their investigations, 
but as yet no trace has been obtained, or at least 
made public. The English press, and in fact the 
European press, is almost unanimous in attribut- 
ing the outrage to the fury of Irish conspirators. 
Scarcely less appalling than the deed itself have 
been the cry of exultation raised in our midst by 
members of the Fenian Brotherhood and their 
barefaced confessions of complicity, foreknow- 
ledge, and of disappointment over the partial 
success of the plot. O'Donovan Rossa told 
a New York reporter the explosion was caused by 
dynamite. Sheridan justified the deed, and the 
Fenian Gahey said that his society had done the 
work and was proud of it. 

The excitement over this desperate attempt to 
destroy life and property was scarcely beginning 
to subside, when the news of a still more coward- 
ly and revolting crime was spread abroad; this 
being no less than an attempt to assassinate a 
woman, the Lady Florence Dixie. She was at- 
tacked at Windsor on Saturday afternoon, March 
17th, by two men disguised in women’s clothes. 
She was walking in a secluded spot near the 
woods when they approached and asked her what 
time it was. She replied that she had no watch 
and starting to walk away, was followed and 
seized. She struggled to escape, but, seeing 
drawn daggers, she fell into aswoon, from which 
she did not recover for nearly an hour. The 
saving of her life is attributed to her St. Bernard 
dog. which protected her after she fainted. Up- 
on recovery Lady Florence found her hands 
badly cut, and her gloves severed. There were 
two dagger holes in the bodice of her dress, but 
fortunately a broad steel corset rib had prevented 
what might have been a serious wound. Lady 
Florence believes that, assisted by her dog, she 
unconsciously struggled with the men, till a pas- 
sing cart frightened them away. This base at- 
tempt is attributed to the enmity raised by Lady 
Florence’s recent charge that portions of the 
Land League funds had been misappropriated. 
She had received threatening letters, but feared 
no immediate danger. It is believed that the 
police have a slight clue to the scoundrels, 


..Affairs in France have been somewhat 
quieter during the past week. The election to 
fill the vacancy in the French Chamber of Depu- 
ties, caused by the death of Gambetta was un- 
successful, no one of the four candidates re- 
ceiving a sufficient number of votes to elect. 
M. Lecroix received the highest number and 
will probably be elected. It was announced in 
the Senate that France intended to occupy cer- 
tain points in Tonquin to show that she pro- 
posed to remain there. Something of a dis- 
turbance occurred at the office of the Intran- 
sigeant, in Paris, which was visited by fifteen 
Anarchists who attempted to compel Henri 
Rochefort, the editor, to insert a note in his 
paper denouncing ite report of the recent riot 
as slanderous. This he refused todo, The French 
Government has all the 
foreigners convicted of implication in the riots 
at Paris, upon the expiration of their sentences. 
It was reported that twenty-two Communistic 
banquets would be given in various parts of 
Paris on Sunday last. There was, however, no 
trouble, as the Communists did not assemble. 
The provincial prefects had been ordered to 
send telegrams to Paris every hour during 
the day, reporting the state of affairs in their 
jurisdictions, and information was received 
from some of the small towns that bands of 
Communists were dispersed by the police. It is 


resolved to expel 








probable that the leaders have been, for atime | 


at least, cgwed into submission. Louise Michel, 
it is said, has fled to Switzerland. The disorders 
in Paris are believed to be frightening off in- 
tending visitors. 


...-The attention of the House of Commons 
during the past week has been largely directed 
to the Transvaal question. The country bor- 


dering on the Transvaal is in a state of anarchy, 
and the natives are arming against the Boers. 
It is, therefore, thought to be incumbent on the 
British Government to take active steps toward 
the settlement of the difficulties. Mr. Gladstone 
said the government would undertake to provide 
for the chiefs who were formerly England's 
allies. The second reading of Mr. Parnell’s bill 
amending the land act was rejected, and steps 
were taken for the formation of a political com- 
mittee composed of Irish, Scottish, and English 
members to enlighten public opinion on Irish re- 
form. Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice called the at- 
tention of the House to the fact that the British 
Government had done nothing towards recover- 
ing the surplus of the Alabama claims. The at- 
tention of the Houses of Parliament was di- 
verted for a time from the regular business by 
the explosion in the government buildings. 


... It is reported from Dublin that the murder 
conspiracy prisoners have been notified that 
their trial will be begun on April 9th. They will 
be tried on three counts, namely, the Phoenix 
Park murders, the attempted murder of [Juror 
Field, and conspiracy, It is rumored that James 
Mullett, one of the prisoners has given informa- 
tion implicating Patrick Egan, and several others 
in the Dublin crimes. Egan has arrived in New 
York, and it is announced that Frank Byrne and 
his wife sailed on raturday last from Havre, for 
this city. Walsh was expected to accompany 
them, if released in time by the French Govern- 
ment, Mr. Parnell will probably not attend the 
Philadelphia convention of the Land League. 
He thinks the business of the House of Commons 
will be of superior interest. He has, however, 
gone to Paris for a brief stay. 

. The distress in Ireland continues, 


encouragement is being given toemigration. The 





and | 


Duchess of Marlborough has turned over to Mr. | 


Tuke’s emigration fund the balance of the fund 
she raised in 1879-1880 to relieve Irish distress. 
Such appropriations do not meet with Irish ap- 
probation, and the Catholic clergy of the diocese 
of Swineford, County Mayo, have passed a resolu- 
tion, charging the government with neglecting 
the distressed people, and condemning the reme- 
dies offered of the workhouse or emigration. 


.. The decree has finally been published in 
Germany, prohibiting the importation of Ameri- 
can hog products, and is to go into force one 
month from the time of its promulgation. The 
pork-packers of America, however, say they will 
have no difficulty in evading the provisions of 
the decree. American pork will be shipped to 
England to be consumed there, while all the 
English pork will be shipped to Germany. Such, 
at least, is the plan proposed. 


..The total number of persons arrested in 


Andalusia for complicity in the Anarchist move- | 


ment is twelve hundred. Of this number, three 
hundred are charged with murders, agrarian 
outrages, and with being abettors of the ‘ Black 
Hand” Society. Sixty of the prisoners have con- 
fessed their complicity in four murders. A branch 
of the society has been discovered in Portugal. 


.. The Russian Government proposes to the 


other powers the organization of an international 


detective force to cope with Anarchists, Nihilists, 
Fenians, and Socialists. Several of the powers 
have already expressed their readiness to enter 
such an organization. 


..De Lesseps bas sailed to Africa to begin 
surveys in connection with the project to turn 
the Desert of Sahara intoa sea. 


.. The King of Greece and all the diplomatic 
representatives in Athens, attended last week the 
funeral of M. Coumoundouros. 


..The emigration to Canada from Great 
Britain is expected to be unusually extensive 
during the ensuing year. 


.. Vienna proposes to hold an international 
municipal exhibition in 1884. 


.. Two English war vessels have been ordered 
to Madagascar. 


DOMESTIC, 

A duel that would have been bloodless was 
prevented on Thursday last by the interposition 
of the New York police. Robert Mahon, a member 
of the graduating class of the Columbia College 
Law School, and Chas. W. Smith, a law student, 
had so insulted each other that their friends and 
fellow students assured them there was but one 
course to pursue, and that was to fight a duel. 
It was, therefore, arranged that on Thursday 
afternoon, the 15th of March, the opponents, with 
their seconds and friends, should meet on a deso- 
late island at the entrance to Long Island Sound, 


and give each other the proper  satis- 
faction, the seconds and friends secretly 
agreeing among themselves that mur- 


derous pistols be provided, but only blank car- 
tridges be used. All would have gone well had 
not an apothecary, the confidant of an unwary 
second, betrayed the little plot to the police, and 
so secured the arrest of all but Smith (who failed 
to meet his fellow desperadocs) just at the ap- 
pointed time for the departure of the expedition. 
When the five young prisoners were arraigned 
before the bar of justice, it was found that com- 





plaint against them was based on one of the 
most serious crimes known to the Penal Code. 
What they said was only a joke now began to 
appear a very serious matter, and they would all 
have been locked up had not the kind-hearted 
apothecary offered #1,000 bail for each. Smith 
surrendered himself on Friday morning, and was 
also admitted on $1,000 bail. They appeared on 
Saturday morning and their case was adjourned 
for a trial till the following Saturday, March 24th. 


..A great deal of indignation has been ex- 
pressed among the citizens of Pennsylvania, as 
well as in legislative circles, over the recent ver- 
dict of aquitta] in the Dukes murder case. The 
details of the case are too disgusting to describe. 
It is sufficient to state the evidence brought forth 
in the trial left no doubt as to the guilt of 
Dukes asa seducer and murderer, The jury, 
nevertheless, acquitted him, but the judge was 
man enough to reprimand them most severely 
for their almost criminal] act of acquittal. Dukes 
is a member of the Pennsylvania House of Repre- 
sentatives, but the members announce that his 
presence there will not be tolerated. Dukes 
and the jurors were all obliged to leave the town 
after the trial, to escape the fury of an indignant 
mob of citizens. Dukes has since been 
threatened with prosecution for sending obscene 
matter through the mails, and it is generally 
hoped that the limit of the sentence, ten years, 
will be imposed upon him. 


.. The Mississippi River has continued to fall 
slowly during the past week at Memphis, and 
Helena, Arkansas, where the most considerable 
apprehension had been entertained. At Helena 
breaks in the levees have been made from time to 
time, causing great excitement among the 
Negroes, though occasioning no perceptible in- 
crease of damage in the already submerged dis- 


tricts. The danger may now be said to be prac- 
tically over. 
.-The life-saving authorities are meeting 


with great difficulty in securing volunteer crews 
on the lakes, in consequence of the interpretation 
recently placed upon the law making appropria- 
tion for that service. According to a recent 
decision, volunteers cannot be paid except for 
service rendered in actual cases of marine disaster 
and the saving of human life by them is not con- 
sidered as entitled to remuneration. ‘ 


. .8t. Patrick's Day was celebrated generally 
in the large cities. The President reviewed the 
parade in Washington and Mayor Edson re- 
viewed the New York procession. The Irish and 
United States flags were displayed side by side 
from the central flagstaff of the New York City 
Hall. The evening was devoted to banquets and 
rejoicings over the dynamite stand taken by the 
Fenians in England. 


.A new device by Superintendent Snowden 
for the five-cent nickel piece has been adopted 
by the Treasury Department. The changes in 
the coins are confined to the reverse. The 
legend ‘‘E Plurubus Unum” has been taken from 
below the wreath and placed above the same and 
the word “cents” is inscribed below the Roman 
numeral V. The new coins will be issued as soon 
as possible. 

....-The Malagasy ambassadors visited the 
State Department in Washington, before leaving 
for New York, and made a parting call upon the 
President. The ambassadors expressed profound 
appreciation of the kind reception they had met 
with and the many courtesies extended to them 
in this country. The President expressed the 
hope that their visit might lead to closer relations 
between the two governments, 

..The reading of the official papers was 
centianed in the Star-Route trial at the begin- 
ning of last week. On Wednesday General 
Brady went on the stand in his own defense, 
This created some surprise and it is now be- 
lieved that Dorsey will follow Brady's example. 
General Brady's examination and cross-examina- 
tion occupied the remainder of the week. 


..The complaint against Mr. Salmi Morse 
for exhibiting the Passion Play without a license 
was dismissed last week in the New York Court 
of Special Sessions. 

..It is reported that unless soldiers are im- 
mediately sent to the Indian Territory there will 
be a fight among the Creek warriors. 


..The recent convention of Rhode Island 
Independents nominated William Sprague for 
governor. 

.. Assistant United States Treasurer Wyman 
has been appointed to succeed Mr. Gilfillan, re- 
signed. 

....Preparations are being made in New York 
for holding an international dairy exhibition. 


.- The Brooklyn Bridge Trustees reported in 
in favor of a, the poetry free. 
=a — ~ 

COMMON COLDS. —Brery one is “prectt- 
cally familiar with common colds—the chill- 
ness and shivering, the dullness and languor, 
the soreness of the throat, pain fn the head, 
and stuffed nostrils. We would recommend a 


timely use of Madame Porter's Ou Cough 
Balsam, a safe, reliable, and it remedy. 
Full directions on each . Small bottles, 


2 cents. 





An article that is at once 
a Teeth Preserver 


and Breath Purifier, 


yet leasant and ne to use - exceeding 
Sere 





t surpri 
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IEW ELRY. at Manutacturers’ prices. Ele- 
cay iiiuateated Catalorue VaEE. Address Garsipr 
Manufacturing Jewelers, 201 Broadway, New York. 


1G PAY.—Selling Rubber Stam Mhew wit 
ete, Circulars free, E. Taytor BOO Gley Cleveland, O. 


» GEO. B. CLUETT, BRO. & CO., 
q Crown C Collars and Cuffs. 
a BEST IN THE WORLD. 

t * “SOLD BY LEADING. DEALERS,” 


OVER THIRTY COMBINATIONS 
Made by One Apparatus. 


Health by 
Exercise 


Adapted for 
Families or Schools, 


Can be seen day or evening 
at the Uiticoe of 


CIFFORD DROTEELS 
HOME GYMNASIUM 
MFG. CO. 

433 Fifth Avo. N. Y. 











Fie 0 CURVED BOARD 
LLU oenate st tre CLAM te Sewngthes the Beck Bent. Abdominal Mus 


aed Damends 


APOSITIVE CURE! 


a Inv aluable Artict 
article like Ejiy's ean 

Balm has long bes on desired, and 
now that it is within the reach of 
sufferers from Cata 
ve er, and Cold in the Area 

very reason to believe they 
make the most of it. Dr. 4 
Buckman, W. E. Hamman, drug 
gist, and other Eastonians have 
wiven it a trial, and all recom 
mend itin the highest terme, 
etcn, Pa, Daily Argua, Oct. 
7 79, 

Cream Bato will. by absorp 
tion, effectually cleanse the nasal 
pessases of « vatarrhal virwe, caus. 
ng healthy 


ELY’S = 
CREAN ALY, 


CATARRH 


e BOres, and 
taste and emel). spores by finger 
into the nostrila, Beneficial re 

sults are realized by afew a 
thous. A thorough treatment will cure, Unequ 
for cold in the head. Agreeable to use, Sone for cireu 
lar and testimonials. By mail, b0c, a pack chage. Stampx 
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me BEST THING KNOWN re 
WASHING" BLEACHING 


IN HARD OR SOFT, HOT OR COLD WATER. 
BAVES LABOR, TIME and SOAP AMAZ. 
INGLY, and gives universal satisfaction. 
No family, rich or poor should be without it. 

Sold by all Grocers. BEWARE of imitations 
well designed to mislead. PEARLINE is tho 
ONLY SAFE labor-saving compound, and 
always bears the above symbol, and name of 

JAMES PYLE, NEW YORK. 
¥ —- 


M MARSHALS. a4 
T AR Ru 


Dr. Marsha a 
was introduced in Ts35 by Ch i _ = anvenet 

It has steadily en oyed an ine demand and 
proved itself to be decidedly the me “y article in the 
market for removing a Cold in the Head, all Catarrhal 
Affections, and Headache, None ygenu he without the 
fac-simile wignature of Chas. Bowen on the label of 
every bottle. Sold by all druggists at 26 cents a bottle. 
Beware af Imitationa, 


MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY 


Favorably known to the public since 
1626, Church, Chapel, School, Fire Alarm 
and other belis: also Chimes and Peals 


Meneely & Co., West Troy, N.Y 





EDUCATION. 


ENNSYLVANIA MILITARY ACADEMY, Cuxsten 
New Buildings. English, 
Civil Engineering Courses, 
Degrees conferred. Superior accommodations, Ap 
pointments complete. Col. THEO. HYATT, spent 


HOTELS, BOARD, ETC. 


KENMORE, 








ALBANY. N. ¥ sfen somaer North 
earl and ve uum bia 

has nest thin @as: 

walki Ginence of Drone 7 Capital. and «a 


Public lie! 


UNION SQUARE HOTEL, 
UNION SQUARE, 
CORNER 15th STREET, NEW YORK, 


A. J. DAM & SON, Proprietors. 
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THE RISEN LORD. 
Tr is the season of resurrection. Nature's 


burial time is well-nigh past. She comes 
out of her sepulcher, throws aside the white 
burial clothes in which she had been laid, 
and with beauty for ashes and joy for sadness 
she stands before us victorious and _tri- 
umphant. Already the snow is gone, the 
frost is out of the ground, the maple buds 
are swelling and reddening, a fresher green 
brightens the pollard willows, the tulips and 
daffodils are pricking above the soil in the 
garden border, and under the dead leaves 
on the wooded hillside you can find their 
purple and their pink tinging the tips of the 
peeping liverwort and arbutus buds that 
will be in early bloom a week later. For 
Nature’s resurrection day has dawned. 

And the Lord is arisen. He whom the 
grave could not hold has burst the bonds 
of death. The cross, the spear, the burial, 
the great stone at the door—all these could 
not hold the majesty which veiled itself in 
voluntary humiliation and put aside its in- 
finite power for a little while, only to claim 
it again when it seemed that God himself had 
forgotten that he was very God. If the 
cross is our redemption and our peace, the 
resurrection is our glory. We, too, are 
risen with Christ; we have conquered be- 








cause he has conquered death; for now is 
Christ risen and is become the first fruits 
of them that slept. This is our resurrection, 
also, and our souls shall feel the new life 
and shall bud and blossom in faith and 
hope. 

The miracle of Nature’s resurrection de- 
pends on a cause whose very simplicity is 
amystery. The air grows warm, the osier 
buds burst to-day from their sheaths and 
shine in gray silver, and yellow gold, and 
to-morrow you will be gathering pink and 
fragrant blossoms; and the explanation of 
the marvelous change is marvelously simple. 
What has happened? Only this: the earth 
has turned itsface to thesun. It had turned 
away and it was cold; now it has turned 
back, and the earth is warm again—nothing 
else; nothing more; that is all. And it is 
enough. When the earth turns to the sun, 
opens its bosom to the sun’s light and 
warmth, that is enough. Then comes 
Spring. Then come 
sweetness and comfort and plenty. 

What means our parable? The gladdest 
Easter morning dawns on the soul, when it 
first turns toward its Master, its Sun. God 
calls us, draws us. He calls us, he draws us 


Then come flowers. 


by his own infinite love, expressed in the 
good news of eternal life through his dear 
Son. He has called us, he has drawn us 
through these days, when we have been 
reminded of his death and burial. Now, 
on the Sabbath of our Lord’s resurrection, 
shall not every grateful soul turn itself 
toward Him, accept the love that streams 
down from the divine goodness and accept 
gladly the promise of his grace? He offers 
forgiveness, peace, andhelp. He only asks 
of us that we take from him the motive 
and influence that shall make us what we 
know we should be. Let every grateful 
heart accept the consecration and say: 
‘* Here am I! Send me.” That consecration 
is the new electric life poured down from 
the source of life into the soul that turns 
toward it, which shall bring forth a Summer 
harvest of fruit unto life eternal. 


ao 


DYNAMITE STATESMANSHIP. 





White Mr. Parnell and other Irish par- 
liamentary leaders are declaiming bitterly 
against the repressive measures of the Eng- 
lish Government in Ireland, desperate Irish 
‘**Invincibles” are trying to blow up govern- 
ment and public buildings and assassinate 
women in London. To blame the masses 
of the Irish for the horrible crimes which 
are Russiarizing Great Britain, would be 
unjust. Those who have real grievances 
against England are not the men who are 
organizing for deliberate assassination and 
urging such wild and wanton schemes of 
destruction as those just attempted in Lon- 
don. The poor victims of the rapacious 
landlord are much less in need of pity and 
much fewer in number, too, than those who 
ignorantly become the tools and the prey 
of a set of miscreants, miscalled patriots. 

Parnell and his followers in Parliament 
denounced the policy of the Government 
as of the ‘‘ gallows and the rack”; but they 
were not heard to denounce, on the other 
hand, the policy of outrage adopted by cer- 
tain Irish organizations and fostered, or 
certainly not condemned, by the Land 
League. Mr. Parnell (and who of the 
Irish members has so good a chance to 
serve the true interests of Ireland ?) might, 
when he stood up to reply to Mr. Forster’s 
terrible indictment, have done more in a 
few minutes to stop the Irish outrages than 
the Government may accomplish in months, 
at the cost of much suffering to Ireland. 
It was a criminal thing to refrain at such a 
time with studious care from outspoken 
condemnation of the policy of assassina- 
tion. His silence encouraged the conspira- 
tors, who, with flendish folly, sought to 
liberate Ireland by blowing up Government 
buildings, and he cannot escape from his 
share of responsibility for their acts. 

Parnell’s course and temper show how 
little hope there is of moderation and wis- 
dom in Irish leadership. The well-wishers 
of Ireland, and there are plenty of them in 
Parliament, looked eagerly to the speech of 
Mr. Parntll for a gleam of hope; but found 
none. Mr. Trevelyan said, regretfully, that 
that utterance “ dried up those hopes of con- 
cilation” which the Government had enter- 
tained. Repression must go on. Harsher 
measures must be devised, if those now in 
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| force are not effective. There is not a 
prominent member of the Government who 
is not in constant danger of assassination. 
Mr. Gladstone, the Marquis of Hartington, 
and Mr. Forster are compelled to surround 
themselves with guards, and there is 
not a city 
now guarding itself against dynamite 
plots. It is impossible that a gov- 
ernment with such villains swarming at its 
throat can feel in a conciliatory mood. 
Even the generous flow of sympathy for the 
famine-striken will be dammed up in the 
English breast by such a policy. 

But it seems to be of little use to reason 
with men who have appetites whetted for 
revenge, men who, with a malice which 
embraces all human kind, deal out death in- 
discriminately by dynamite and infernal 
machines, and wield the knife which stabs 
stealthily in the back. Some of these worst 
foes of Ireland, from Ireland’s household, are 
at safe distance from English Redcoats 
and constables, in this country, inciting their 
countrymen to the foulest deeds and gath- 
ering sums of money to promote plots 
against life and property. They cry for the 
blood of Englishmen. They rejoice over 
assassinations, and such a horrible affair as 
that in London last week they use to quicken 
the lagging streams of money flowing from 
the pockets of their foolish dupes. There 
are men among us who sympathize with 
these Irish plotters on American soil. They 
expressed the hope, at a recent public meet- 
ing, that war would break out between the 
United States and England, so that Ireland 
might be liberated. They know not what 
they say. We do not want Ireland liberated, 
if she is to be governed by men who fight 
peaceful communities with dynamite; who 
lie in wait for government officers, to cut 
them down; who fall upon a defenseless 
woman in a public park and try to butcher 
her. These are not patriots, but common 
cut-throats. 


A WORD WELL SPOKEN. 


Ir isan open question whether the colleges 
will gain in the long run from these alumni 
associations, with their regular meetings, 
which have lately become an appendage of 
college administration all over the country. 
College enthusiasm, like family pride or 
town pride, is a matter that may be safely 
left to itself. If the college, after having 
had the boys four years in hand, has not 
developed it, there is no use in calling the 
alumni together and getting up public 
demonstrations. 

The colleges have more to lose than to 
gain by committing their affairs to the dis- 
cussion of mass meetings of the alumni. 
The alumni aught to be informed and kept 
informed as to what is going on, and as to 
the needs and policy of the colleges; but 
the colleges aught to be managed by the 
college men, on the ground. When their in- 
ner affairs—the curriculum and administra- 
tion; the choice of officers and the coming 
man for president—come to be talked over 
periodically in these alumni meetings the 
case looks doubtful to us. 

We say this to explain our general posi- 
tion and as a sort of offset to the com- 
mendatory remarks we are about to make 
on the proceedings at the meeting last Fri- 
day of the Yale Association in this city. 

We do not usually find anything so 
significant nor so much to the point in these 
college convivialities as the speech or 
speeches of Mr. President Gilman, of Johns 
Hopkins. 

President Gilman has already given his 
general views of higher education in The 
North American Review; but, at home, 
among his Yalensian brethren, he said some 
things which had not been put together be- 
fore in the same way. 

He set himself right as to the smaller 
colleges, by connecting them and their 
method with that which lay under the 
older and larger universities. He put them 
all together in what he happily character- 
ized as the American system, and which he 
said had grown up here on the fundamental 
principle that a thorough intellectual train- 
ing should precede professional studies. 
He said that the American colleges have 
been true to their ideal and that all devia- 
tion from it should be closely watched. 

This is ground on which all the colleges 
in the country can hope to meet on a par. 





in England which is not | 








Good trairing may be done on new ground 
and with a very simple establishment. It 
was done at Yale and at Harvard, when 
they were in the colonial estate. It is the 
great thing required of them all now, and 
Mr. Gilman intimates, not very indirectly, 
that itis a thing which poverty and simple 
means may not retard; but which wealth, 
great appointments, and highly organized 
special departments and endowments. good 
and desirable as they are, may. 

Having set himself right on this funda- 
mental matter, President Gilman spoke of 
the curriculum and gave his idea of a lib- 
eral education. He put Greek and Latin on 
solid ground and very briefly showed what 
right they have to be in the curriculum 
even for men who do not expect to pursue 
them inlife. The pinch in arranging the 
curriculum, as he admitted, lies in the treat- 
ment of science, which is the troublesome 
point. It seems to us that he really pro- 
vided his difficulty with a solution in laying 
down the principle that ‘* a liberal educa- 
tion requires rather an acquaintance with 
scientific methods, and this may be ac- 
quired by constant devotion to one great 
department of science, such as geology or 
astronomy.” 

We suppose the part which made the 
most impression on his hearers, as having 
the greatcst practical importance, was the 
new and strong light thrown on the ques- 
tion of the higher education—what it is, 
what it implies, what it costs, what interest 
every public-spirited citizen has in it, and 
the superbly original discharge at the end 
of the familiar shot pecunia conquirenda est. 

President Gilman says, and he is right, 
that the day is past when widows’s mites 
shall be the dependence of mighty univers- 
ities. The new institutions of the West 
have few friends and those poor. They 
are a mission-field and must be nursed 
with the daily food which comes in scanty 
supply. But the great university, for re- 
search, rather than culture, whose business 
is to make scholars, rather than men, must 
be built on the collossal gifts of great 
wealth. Our large fortunes cannot found 
families in a republic; but they can per- 
petuate a name by connecting it with an 
institution, like the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, the Astor Library, or Cooper's In- 
stitute. Here there is abundant room for 
wise expenditure and we commend the 
field of education to our millionaires. 


THE CASE OF SHERIDAN. 


Tne case of Mr. P. J. Sheridan, of this 
city, has for some time been attracting the 
attention of the newspapers, particularly 
with reference to the question whether the 
British Government, under the treaty of 
1842 with the United States, could procure 
his extradition on the charge of being crim- 
inally connected with the Phenix Park as- 
sassination in Dublin. Whether the Gov- 
ernment of the United States would be 
bound to respond affirmatively to a demand 
for the delivery of Sheridan, supposing one 
to be made by the British Government, 
would depend on the question whether the 
demand and the accompanying proof 
should bring the case within the provisions 
of the treaty. If this should be the fact, 
then the duty of the Government would be 
plain, and whether it was a fact or not 
would be for the Government to decide. 

The treaty in one of its provisions speci- 
fies the crimes of murder, assault with in- 
tent to commit murder, piracy, arson, rob- 
bery, forgery, and the utterance of forged 
papers as the offenses for the commission 
of any one or more of which extradition 
may be demanded by either government. 
The crime charged in any given case must 
come within this enumeration, since the 
treaty has no relation to any other crimes. 
The first question, then, in the case of Sheri- 
dan, if demanded by the British Govern- 
ment, would be whether he is charged by 


that Government with any one of these. 


crimes. They are all common-law offenses, 
well understood in both countries, and de- 
scribed in both by the use of the same 
terms. 

The next*question would be whether the 
evidence of the alleged criminality is such 
as, according to the laws of the place where 
Sheridan might be found, would justify his 
apprehension and commitment for trial, if 
the offense alleged had been there com- 
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mitted. It is enough if the evidence is suffi- encourage their commission. The people 


cient to justify an arrest—that is to say, 
sufficient to create a fair presumption of 
guilt. The treaty does not say that it must 
be sufficient to justify a conviction. What 
it says is, that it must be sufficient to justify 
an apprehension and commitment for trial. 
The proceeding is preliminary to a trial, with 
a view to obtain the custody of the accused 
person and hold him for trial; and any 
amount of evidence that, according to the 


We have long been of the opinion that the 


| of this country cannot afford to make their | most effective remedy for this increasing 
| soil a safe place of refuge for assassins. 


| of the 


laws of the place where the alleged fugitive | 
is found, would be sufficient for such appre- | 


hension and commitment, if the offense had 
there been committed, is sufficient for the 
purpose of extradition. 

Who, then, is to determine these ques- 
tions of fact? Plainly, not the government 
upon which the demand is made. The 
former must satisfy the latter that the case 
is one that comes within the provisions of 
the extradition treaty between them; and 
the latter is bound to decide this question 
with impartiality and in the strictest good 
faith. Any other course on its part would 
destroy the entire force of such treaties. 


| were in 1849 


DIVORCE STATISTICS. 


Tue Rev. 8. R. Dike, who is the secretary 
New England Divorce Reform 
League, in a recent address on the subject, 
in New Haven, Conn., made some startling 
statements in regard to the increase of 
divorces in the New England States. 
whole number of divorces in Connecticut 
only ninety-one, and now 


| the average is about four hundred and forty 


| in each year, showing that, while the increase | 
of population in that state in ihe last thirty 


| years is less than seventy per cent., the 
making the demand, but the government | 


Being the judge of its own duties in the 


premises, it must, nevertheless, so judge as 
sacredly to fulfill its own stipulations. 

The agency provided by Congress for the 
execution of an extradition treaty is in 
part judicial and in part executive. Any 
justice of the Supreme Court, or any judge 
of a Circuit or District Court, or any com- 


missioner, being so authorized by any 


increase of divorces is almost five hundred 
percent. The ratio of divorces to marriag- 
Connecticut is at the 
divorce to about ten 


es in rate of one 
marriages; and the 
ratio is found to exist in Rhode 
Island. In New Hampshire the ratio is one 


divorce for every 


same 


nine marriages and in 


evil is to be sought in an amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States giving 


| Congress the power to enact a national 


marriage and divorce law that will operate 
alike in all parts of our common country 
and supersede all state legislation in con- 
flict therewith. Congress now has the 


| power to establish “‘uniform laws on the 


The | 


subject of bankruptcies throughout the 
United States.” The subject of bankrupt- 


| cies, though by no means unimportant, is 


Maine nearly the same proportion of di- | 


vorces exists. 
figures, where the ratio is as one to thirteen; 


still better, where the 


Vermont presents better 


and Massachusetts is 


| ratio is that of one divorce to every twenty- | 
a } 


court of the United States, or any judge of | 


astate court of record and general jurisdic- 
tion may, upon the proper complaint, made 
under oath, issue his warrant for the arrest 


of the accused person, and may then ex- 


amine into the questions involved; and, if 
satisfied that a case for extradition has been 
made, it is directed to commit the person to 
prison, to await the action of the author- 
ities at Washington, and, also, to certify to 
these authorities the finding in the case 
and a copy of all the testimony. This. 
however, is not conclusive, since the deliv- 
ery is so made by the authority of the Pres- 
ident, and he has the right to re-examine 
the whole case and act upon his own judg- 
ment in the case. 

Such, then, is with Great 
Britain, and such the law for its execution. 
What has all this to do with Sheridan ? 
Nothing, unless he comes within the pro- 
visions of the treaty and the law; but, if he 
does and is demanded by the British Gov- 
ernment, then he ought to be surrendered. 
That a brutal and cold-blooded murder was 
perpetrated in Phonix Park, Dublin, ad- 
mits of no doubt; and, if Sheridan was an 
accomplice in the commission of this crime, 
though not present at the time, then he is 
legally responsible for it and, upon the 
proper demand and proof, ought to be sur- 
rendered to the British authorities. It 
would be an abominable perversion of the 
treaty to regard the assassination of Caven- 
dish and Burke as simply an act of treason, 
and, therefore, a purely ‘‘ political offense,” 
in which the murder was merged, and, so 
far as extradition is concerned, practically 
destroyed altogether. It was as really an 
act of murder as was the assassination of 
President Garfield; and, if Guitean had 
managed to make his escape to Canada, 
and the authorities there had refused to de- 
liver him up, on the theory that his crime 
was not murder, but a ‘‘ political offense,” 
because committed against the President 
of the United States, the American people 
would have been indignant beyond measure 
and justly so. 

We do not by any means say that Sheri- 
dan was an accomplice in the Phoenix Park 
murder. There is some evidence to this 
effect and, perhaps, more in the possession 
of the British Government than the public 
are aware of. Our position is that, if he 
was an accomplice, and this fact is shown 
by a reasonable presumption, then, upon a 
demand for his extradition, there is but one 
honorable course for this Government to 
pursue. To treat him, on this supposition, 
as simply a political offender, and, therefore, 
not within the provisions of the treaty, 
would be an outrage of which tke British 


our treaty 


Government might justly complain. Murder | 
does. not cease to be murder because com- | 


mitted against a ruler. To make all such 
murders merely political offenses, for which 
extradition cannot be had, is to invite and 





one marriages. 
cording to the statement of the Rev 8. R. 


Dike, as they exist in New England: and | 
| of England is the last 


New England is especially that part of the 
country to which we have 
habit of looking for the 
good social order. 

The social fabric in this country and in 
every other well-ordered country rests upon 


best exhibit of 


whole system, and the family has its basis 
in marriage. The facts most abundantly 
show that monogamy is the only safe theory 
as to marriage; and, hence, in all Christian 
countries, and even in some heathen coun- 
tries, polygamy is forbidden by law. The 
law, while recognizing that marriage is in 
the first instance founded on contract, also 
makes the married relation a and 
civil status, which permanently attaches to 
the parties as the basis of rights and duties, 
and which, having entered into it, they can- 
not dissolve and destroy 


social 


at their option. 
They can by contract bring themselves into 
thisrelation; but they cannot absolve them- 
selves from it at their pleasure. Tie par- 
ties in all ordinary contracts may terminate 


been in the | 


These are the facts, ac- | 


far inferior in the grade of importance to 
that of marriage and divorce. The latter 
question is quite as national inits relations 
as the former and has athousand fold more 
to do with the public weal. We can see no 
valid objection to placing it under the leg- 
islative control of Congress and can see a 
The 


such control would give the coun- 


great mean good reason for doing so. 
fact that 
try one uniform law on the subject is a 
strong recommendation in its favor. The 
presumption is that a law enacted by Con- 
gress would embody the best wisdom of the 
whole people upon this vital question. 


Editorial Notes, 


THe franking privilege is one peculiarly liable 
to be abused, anda colonial bishop of the Church 
marked offender. 
readers will remember the turbulent young 
Bishop of Colombo, Ceylon, Dr. Coplestone, who 
made himself so amusing and amazing by bis 


Our 


| rebuke of a schoolmaster employed by the So- 


ciety for the Propagation of the Faith, who had 


| actually married a Wesleyan girl in the Wesley- 
the family asthe elementary institution of the 


| from the list of such persons. 


them when they please; but the law says | 


and correctly says that the marriage con- 
tract shall not be dependent merely upon 
the will of the parties. It says to both that 
the relation once entered into by their 
mutul choice shall be for life, except in 
those special cases which require and justi- 
fy asundering of the marriage tie by the 
same authority that declares its perma- 
nency. 
to make marriage what God intended it 
should be and what the best interests of 
society demand that it should be—the found- 
ation and source of the family. A com- 
munity made up of families based on 
monogamy supplies the first condition of 
its own happiness and general good. 

Now, just in proportion as divorces come 
in to disturb this order and break up this 
arrangement the power of the family is 
impaired to bless society. Such a ratio of 
divorces to marriages as that which exist in 
Connecticut, Maine, and New Hampshire, 
and, indeed, in all the New England States, 
shows a sad state of things in the family. 
One marriage in every ten ending in a divorce 
is not the marriage that accords with the 
design of God or that is consistent with 
the best interests of society. The question 
concerns the whole community, and not 
simply the parties who are divorced. Either 
the divorce law is wrong or it is not prop- 
erly administered; and in either case the 
evil is of so grave a character that a remedy 
should be found. Generally speaking, the 
divorce laws of the states are far too lax as 
tothe causes for which divorces may be 
had; and these laws are made still worse 
by the careless manner in which courts 
grant divorce decrees. Add to this the fact 
that the legislation of the different states is 
very far from presenting any uniform rule 
on this subject. There is manifestly the 


| Archbishop of Canterbury, who, 


These legal provisions are designed | 


an chapel, where her father was the preacher, 
The irate Lishop wrote a letter to the 
master rebuking the ** impertinence” of inviting 
him to be present at the wedding, and advised 


school- 


him to resign his official position, in order to 
avoid dismissal, which he might expect if he re- 
tained his office after his “wretched fall.” Un- 
fortunately, the bishop franked this letter 
through the colonial post-office, as an official 
document, with the words ‘‘On Her Majesty's 
Service” conspicuously displayed. The matter 
has come up in Parliament, and Lord Derby has 
issued an order confining the privilege of frank- 
ing letters to those officials who are under the 
direct control of the government; and he has 
ordered Dr, Coplestone’s name to be exeluded 
This is not the 
first time that the Bishop of Colombo has been 
severely snubbed. Some three or four years ago 
he revoked the license of several preachers in 
the service of the Church Missionary Society, 
because they refused to submit to some of his 
unreasonable erders. Appeal was taken to the 
with some 
other English bishops, carefully considered the 
case, and rebuked Dr, Coplestone and reinsta- 
ted the preachers ; but he is irrepressible. 


The Advance asks a question which requires 
a clear answer : 


“We should be very giad to have THe INDEPEND- 
ENT tell just what it means when it says, ‘If Con- 


| gregationalists want to remain Congregationalista, 


they had better keep their ecclesiastical organiza- 
tion out of church politics.’ Does THE INDEPENDENT 
mean by that that our voluntary associations are 
not to be kept in strict surveillance by the ministers 
and churches which support them? Is this an inti- 
mation that the uprising of last Spring which was 
advised in annua) meeting in New York was out of 
order?” 

What Tue INDEPENDENT means is this: If we 
understand Congregationalism (and we try to 
keep, at least, an a) extra acquaintance with it), it 
is one of its deepest principles that its various 
units, whether individual church, association, or 
conference, brook no control and accept only ad- 
vice. Whatever success the Congregationally 
governed secta have achieved has been on that 
line. It may not be the best line—Presbyterians 
and Episcopalians prefer others ; but it is their 
line, their boasted way of securing fraternity by 
influence, and not authority. The Advance 
hardly needs to be instructed by Taz IxpEePenp- 


| ENT that, in accordance with this principle, the 


most abundant occasion not merely to de- | 


plore the evil and passively wish it were 
otherwise, but to adopt vigorous measures 
for its removal. 


Congregational ecclesiastical organizations con- 
fine their work to conference on spiritual mat- 
ters and to advice. They do not try to control 
anything. Consociations have gone out of fash- 
ion. For this reason the Congregationalists 
(unlike the Presbyterians) have their benevo- 
lent work done by voluntary societies, and not 
by ecclesiastical machinery.’ These societies are 
independent, just asa church or conference is 
independent, but are amenable, like a church, to 
advice or rebuke and are dependent on public 
sentiment. Advice may be sought of a council 
(a committee of nine or fifteen), or it may be of- 
fered unsought, This style of doing things is 
Congregational .and no other style would be 
fairly consistent with the Congregational spirit. 
Now our point, which suggested The Advance’s 
interrogatory, was that for an association of min- 


| quite legitimate, 


isters or a conference of churches to be asked to 
elect one or more governing members of a benev- 
olent society isto make it no longer an advisory, 
but an authoritative governing body. It is not 
in accordance with the genius of the denomin.- 
tion and should be avoided. The Advance asks 
if we would intimate that “the uprising of last 
Spring was out of order.” Nota bit. It was 
It showed admirably how pul- 
lic sentiment can succeed in expressing and en- 
forcing itself. 


Tue (Anglican) Bishop of Calcutta was im- 
vited to attend the recent Decennial Missionary 
Conference and preside at the missionary meet- 
ing to be held under its auspices. Instead of 
attending, he sent a letter written on the morning 
of the first session, in which he said: 

It has been with no small amount of effort that 
I have come to the decision that I cannot join you, 
There are times when we are greatly tempted to 
sacrifice our principles to our feelings, and certain- 
ly this has been one of those occasions to me, My 
natural impulses might have led me to embrace 
this opportunity of showing my deep interest in 
all that concerus missionary work in this country 
and my sincere appreciation of the labor of many 


| devoted servants of God who are working as mis- 


sionaries associated with Christian bodies not in 
connection with the Churchof England; but I have 


| been unable to avoid the conclusion that tmportant 
| principles are involved, which my consclence will 


| not allow me to compromise, 


I must not intrude 
upon you an exposition of those principles ; but trust 
that your Conference will believe that Tam influ- 
enced only by what appears to me to be my daty 
inavery delicate matter, May the Spirit of Go! 
be with you and with all of us and guide us to , 
knowledge of his will for the conversion of Uy 

people of this land, 


Tam, etc., Epwakp R., CaALcurra 


The reading of this letter produced a great sur- 
prise, and has given rise to questions which th 


| Bishop would tind a difficulty in answering ; What 








kind of feelings are those which he has no hesi- 
tation in avowing, but which his conscience will 
not allow him to gratify? Surely, the highest, 
the noblest, and most worthy, because the most 
Christ-like. At any rate, they are feclings favor- 
able to a great conference of all Protestant de- 
nominations, including those of the Church of 
England, having for ita object the salvation of 
those for whom Christ died. What can those 
principles be which demand the sacrifice of such 
pure, noble, disinterested feelings? Would the 
tishop have had such scruples had he not been 
a functionary of the State Church? 


Ir flatters us that we have so impressed 7he 
Congregationalist by coining for a jocose pur- 
pose the word “‘dolichonymous,” meaning long- 
named, that it has referred to it ax a masterpiecc 
weeks, Not 
hand in appreciation, we would express, if we 
could, our inexpressible admiration for its ‘ be- 
Wiggins-ed,” which needs to send nobody “ to 
the dictionary” and which. it makes the title 
of an editorial. But even more striking, having 
in it a certain genins of pun and alliteration, ix 
a sentence in its two-column editorial in which, 
under this heading, ‘‘The Way We Didn't,” it 
pulverizes Darwin and Hiickel. It has discovered 
that the last author in his “‘ Anthropogeny ” (we 
suppose what is published under the English 
title “The Evolution of Man") published in 
1874, gives twenty-two stages through which he 
imagines man has risen out of primitive proto- 
plasm ; and this is the way in which the editor 
describes one of the stages : 


for two successive to be behind- 


“ Twentiethiy, on further consideration, he con- 
cludes he will get on better (non ftali auxi/io) with- 
out the aid of any tall, and you behold him curtailed 
inthe chattering chimpanzee, the oscitant orang- 
outang, and the greedy gorilla. Twenty-onethly,” 
ete, 

But we will not goon with “ twenty-onethly. 
The style does not exactly suggest the learned 
author of “John Smith, the Se-Baptist,” and 
yet we have not heard of the accession of “ Wil- 
ford Hall” to our contemporary’s able editorial 
staff. 


Tuere was a famous dinner a few weeks ago 
in Rome, offered to the Municipality by the In- 
ternational Artistic Club, followed by a sump- 
tuous lunch, given in the Baths of Caracalla, by 
the Municipality to the artists, engineers, and 
architects attending the Congress in Rome. We 
wil] not give space to tell all the splendors of 
the occasion ; but will commend to admirers of 
Horace the following menu, which was printed 
in Latin, in lapidary characters of the Imperial 
times : 

“Vv. KAL. FEBK. 
COENA. UAKEC. ERIT. 

GUSTATIO 

LAGANA 

PISCIVM. PATINA 

LVMBI, BVBVLI. ET. VITVLINI 

ALTILIA. ASSA. CVM. ACETARII - 

PVLMENTVM. BRITANNICVM 

CASEVS. ET. MALA 

POTIO. EX. FABA, ARABICA 

VINA. CONDITA.” 
As even some of our good classicists may be puz- 
zled by some words, we will say that the succes- 
sive courses were: maccaroni; immense stur- 
geon and pike, with mayonnaise tance; cold 
beef and veal; roasts with salad; English soup 
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(a sweet dish); cheese and fruit; coffee; and, 
finally cordials and liquors. The sturgeon was 
five feet long and borne by four waiters; two 
hundred pounds of maccaroni were eaten and 


five hundred gallons of wine drank. After the 


dinner and the speeches the artists, we are told, 
seizing the table-cloth, napkins, drapery of 


the so-called labor reformers is that it brings 


| prison labor into competition with outside labor ; 


| 


various colors, lances, shields, and other arms | 
decorating the hall, transformed themselves as | 


augurs, priests, knights, senators, gladiators, 
legionaries, etc., and, crowned with ivy and myr- 
tle, raising the crystal fruit dishes, to represent 


the capacious antique cups whence the ancient | 


Romans drank the generous Falernian, inaugur- | 


ated a species of artistic carnival, which con- 
tinued till 5 P.M. Pro-Syndic Torlonia was 
caught up and borne aloft, one of the central 
figures in a hastily improvised Roman triumph, 


wherein appeared alao the Emperor Caracalla, 


In fact, it wax a fine pagan feast. 


Tue yreat Buddha Gantama (Siddhartha) was 
born in the town of Kapilavastu. 
Kapilavastu was lost centuries ago. No trace of 
it had been found; but the Chinese travelers 
Fa Hian and Hionen Thsang had mentioned 
There was 
the Stupa, or mound, of Prince Siddhartha’s 


some of the neighboring localities. 


But the site of | 


Archery ; there was the Arrow Fountain, where | 


the arrow shot by him struck the ground; there 
was the tank in which the infant Buddha was 


washed ; and there were other lakes, rivers, and | 


fountains named and described. Mr. Carlleyle, 
after great labor, has identified all these places. 
The Buddha was born in what is now the littl- 
village of Bhuila, situated in Pargana Mansur- 
nagar, in the northwest part of the Basti 
District, about twenty-five miles northeast from 
Faizabad (Oude) and about fifteen miles west- 


northwest from Basti. Here were found 
all the places described by the Chinese 
travelers and the Buddhist chronicles. The re- 


mains were found of the Stupa, marking the 
place where Buddha competed in archery with 
the Sakyas, but which has been removed, brick 
by brick, by villagers within a very few years. 
There was the round tank, Hasti Gartta, where 


the elephant fell which Buddha threw across the | 


ditch of the city of Kapilavastu. Near by was 
found the Arrow Spring, Sar-Kuia, where Prince 
Siddhartha’s arrows fell, when contending with 
Mr. Carl- 
leyle was able to identify the site of Koli, where 
Maya Devi, the Prince’s mother, was born, and, 
most important of all, that of the Lumbini Gar- 
den, where the Prince himself was born, Major- 
General Canningham, the Director-General of 
the Archwological Survey of India, fully endorses 


his kinamen, the neighboring princes. 


the discovery by his assistant, Mr. Carlleyle, | 


after careful personal examination. All this will 
be of great interest to the Buddhists of Boston. 


A pixcovery of the greatest geographical im- 
portance has been made at the very beginning of 
its work by the Egypt Exploration Fund. M. 
Naville, who has charge of the explorations and 
who is a very competent Egyptian scholar, began 
excavations at Tell-cl-Maschuta, and has there 
found two inscriptions which completely identify 
the place with the long-lost Pithom, one of the 
two store-houses built by the Israelites in their 


bondage, for the king ‘‘who knew not Joseph.” 


It is also the Succoth which was the first halting 
place of the Israelites after leaving Raamses, be- 
fore reaching the desert. It is also proved by 
these inscriptions to be the same city which later 
bore the Greek name of Heroopolis, the name 
Hero, or Ero, being, says M. Naville, the Egyptian 
Ar,which means store-house., He has also found an 
enclosure of crude brick, which he believes to be 
an old store-house. Mr. Reginald Stuart Poole 
and Mrs. Amelia B. Edwards are the two persons 
who deserve the honor of having organized the 
Egyptian Exploration Fund ; and they anticipate 
other important results, while they are greatly 
delighted, as well they may be, at this foretaste. 


Tue legislature of this state has passed a bill 
and Governor Cleveland has signed it abolishing 
the manufacture of hats by the convicts in its 
state prisons, Superintendent Baker says that 
the effect of this law in the Clinton Prison will 
be that, after the existing contract for making 
hats in that prison shall have expired, which will 
be on the 10th of next May, the prisoners will 





have nothing to do, and must be locked up in | 


. their cells in perfect idleness. The earnings of 
this prison last year amounted to $60,361.59, 
while the expenses were $99,606.47, showing an 
excess of cost over earnings of $39,244.88. If 
these prisoners cannot be employed at all, then 
the state must pay the whole expense of keeping 
them. This anti-hat manufacturing law is sim- 
ply a demagogic game of a Democratic legisla- 


ture which ought to disgust, rather than please | 


the people. Convicts in our state prisons ought 
by their labor to earn enough, atleast, to pay all 
their expenses ; and_no way 1s so effectual for this 
purpose as the contract system, by which the 
labor of prisoners is sold to contractors at a stip- 
ulated price, who furnish all the materials, su- 
perintend the work, and take all the risks of the 
market. This state undér this system has just 
reached the point when its state prisons have be- 
come self-supporting, and, consequently, ceased 
to be a burden to tax-payers. The objection of 





and, hence, they claim that the whole system 
should be abolished, in the interests of non-con- 
vict labor. The number of convict laborers is so 
small in proportion to the non-convict laborers 
that the competition is reduced to a minimum 
quantity and is hardly appreciable in its effect 
upon prices or wages. The hue and cry of the 
labor reformers rests on an exccedingly small 
fact, blown up into huge dimensions by mere 
If the fact were three times as large as 
it is, this would be no good reason why the state 
should not employ its convicts to the best advan- 
tage for itself, and especially why it should not 
s0 employ them as to make them, at least, self- 
supporting. Let outside labor take care of it- 
self, as against prison competition or competi- 
tion from any other source. Workingmen are 
not the peta of the state, any more than bauk- 
ers or merchants, They have no right to de- 
mand that the state shall surrender what is, on 
the whole, best simply heeause they do not think 
it best for them, 


noise, 


‘Tue laws of this state declare that all children 
born out of wedlock shall be regarded as 
illegitimate, and, consequently, incompetent to 
inherit property from their deceased parents, 
dying without a will, The Court of Appeals of 
this state has recently had occasion to construe 
this law in application to a person born out of 
wedlock, but whose parents were subsequently 
married in Pennsylvania, in which such births 
are legitimated by the subsequent marriage. The 
question before the court in this case was 
whether the law of Pennsylvania or that of this 
state should govern in deciding the civil status 
of the person in this state; and the decision was 
that the law of the former state furnished the 
rule. Miller, though born out of wedlock, was 
by the law of Pennsylvania, where both father 
and son resided and became citizens of the 
state, made the legitimate heir of his father by 
the subsequent marriage; and when both re- 
moved to this state, where the father died with- 
outa will, the son brought with him and re- 
tained the civil status which he had in Pennsyl- 
vania. He did not lose it by change of 
residence. Such is the decision of the Court 
of Appeals upon the question of law involved in 
the case. The decision does not nullify the law 
of this state, but simply declares that it has no 
application to such a case ; and this is certainly 
a very sensible view of the matter. The New 
York law, on this subject is a relic of the old 
common law which ought to be repealed , and we 
are glad that a bill has already been introduced 
into the legislature so changing the law that 
children born out of wedlock shall be regarded 
as legitimate by the subsequent marriage of their 
parents. There may be good general reasons in 
public policy why children thus born should not 
be legitimate ; but these reasons have no just ap- 
plication when set aside by subsequent marriage. 
It is simply barbarous to treat a child as illegiti- 
mate under such circumstances. The pension 
laws of the United States declare that, in the 
administration of the pension system, ‘ children 
born before the marriage of their parents, if 
acknowledged by the father before or after mar- 
riage, shall be deemed legitimate.” 


It is now some twelve or thirteen years since 
the construction of East River Bridge was com- 
menced by a private corporation, under a special 
charter granted by the legislature. In 1875 it 
was placed in the hands of a Board of Trustees, 
representing the two cities of New York and 
Brooklyn, the two cities thereafter owning the 
bridge, paying all the expenses of construction, 
and controlling its uses. The total cash expend- 
itures for construction were, at a meeting of the 
Board last week, reported to be #14,429,003.25, 
not including payments of interest on bridge 
bonds. It was announced at this meeting that 
in sixty days the bridge would be completed and 
opened to the public, aad arrangements were 
made for a grand celebration of the day. The 
people have waited long for this event, and 
sometimes have evinced not a little impatience 
at what seemed to them an unnecessary delay. 
It is well to remember, however, that, both in 
respect to the matter of cost and time of con- 
struction, the bridge, that will soon be ready for 
use, is a far more extensive and magnificent 
structure than was originally contemplated. 
Those who have had the immediate charge of 
the work soon saw that the first plan would not 
at all realize anything like the highest utility of 
such a bridge ; and, hence, they greatly changed 
and enlarged the plan, involving increased cost 
and more time in the work of construction. The 
bridge, as now constructed, is the longest and 
widest suspension bridge in the world, and, 
when completed, will make New York and Brook- 
lyn practically one city, as they ought to be in 
municipal government. It will furnish two road 
tracksfor carriages, two for railroad cars, and 
two for foot passengers, having a total width of 
eighty feet and a total length of sixteen hun- 
dred feet spanning the river between the two 
towers over which the cables pass. The 
cables are estimated to be strong enough to bear 
four times the weight that will ever be placed 
upon them. The parallel of this structure in 








have no doubt that, when the bridge is com- 
pleted and brought into use, the people of both 
cities will be abundantly satisfied. Whether 
there is any justice in the newspaper criticisms 
of the Trustees can be best determined when 
the special committce appointed to investigate 
their conduct of this great enterprise shall have 
made their report. 


Tue Connecticut Temperance Union has pub- 
lished a statement of facts, in answer to the oft- 
repeated declaration that prohibition, as a 
remedy for the evils of intemperance, is a fail- 
ure, and that it would be better to substitute the 
license system. From this statement we make 
the following extract : 

* According to the last United States census, Maine 

has 26,236 more inhabitants than Connecticut. If 
prohibition does not restrict the liquor traffic more 
than license, it should be larger in Maine than in 
Connecticut. But, from the report of the United 
States Commissioner of Internal Revenue for the 
fiscal year ending June 30th, 1882, we learn that, 
while Connecticut had 2,830 retail dealers in alcoholic 
beverages, Maine had but 991, and it is fair to state 
that a large proportion of these were the town 
agents authorized to sell for scientific, mechanical, 
and sacramental purposes, While Connecticut had 
118 wholesale dealers in intoxicating liquors, Maine 
had but 21. While Connecticut had 14 rectifiers, 
Maine had none. While Connecticut had 87 dis- 
tilleries in operation, Maine had none. While Con- 
necticut had 22 breweries in operation, Maine had 
none. The aggregate of the special tax paid to the 
United States Government by those engaged in the 
liquor traffic in Connecticut during the last fiscal 
year was $81,370, by those in Maine it was 26,420, 
a little less than one-third of the amount paid in 
this state. While Connecticut had one saloon for 
every 220 of her inhabitants, Maine had but one to 
every 637 of her inhabitants. We submit that there 
is no escape from the conclusion that prohibition in 
Maine restricts the liquor traffic to a much greater 
extent than license does in this state.” 
The statement made by the Connecticut Temper- 
ance Union contains many other facts, leading to 
the same conclusion. We have never had a mo- 
ment’s doubt as to whether Prohibition is a better 
remedy for the evils of intemperance than the best 
license system that can be devised, The only diffi- 
culty is to secure a public sentiment strong 
enough to sustain it, and this should be the object- 
ive point aimed at in all temperance efforts. No 
law in this country can stand and be effective 
that does not stand upon a predominant public 
sentiment in its favor. 

Dr. TaLsot W. CoaMBers has an article in 
The Christian Intelligencer on ‘Progress in The- 
ology,” in which he says that “it seems reason- 
ably clear that, so far as regards the greater part 
of dogmatic theology, the limits of progress 
have been reached. ‘‘ The historic faith of 
Christians,” he says, ‘‘as to God and man and 
the way of salvation is settled finally.” He speci- 
fies three great departments of theology which 
have been finally settled by the concurrent voice 
of the Church, after long discussion. They are 
(1) the doctrine of the Divine Being and the 
mode of his subsistence, settled in the Ante- 
Nicene period; (2) the doctrine of the 
moral condition of man and his depend- 
ence on grace, settled in the discussion of 
the fifth century,which made Augustine famous ; 
(3) the doctrine of Soteriology, settled in the 
sixteenth century. ‘But there remain,” says 
Dr. Chambers, ‘‘ some other parts of the system 
{of Christian truth] which have never yet been 
fully developed and which may await a more 
definite determination.” Among these he speci- 
fies three: the doctrine of the Church, that of 
Eschatology, and that of Inspiration. We are 
glad to have his decision on these questions. 


.... The Pittsburgh Christian Advocate takes 
us to task for our remarks about the twenty-five 
vacant leading Congregational pulpits in New 
England, and asks us whether “the doctrine, no 
man taketh this office [honor] to himself, except 
he be called as was Aaron,” has been disposed of 
by the “higher criticism.” We do not see the 
relevancy of the question, The “honor” re- 
ferred to in the passage wrongly quoted is the 
highpriesthood, and not the Congregational 
ministry, of which Moses spoke nothing concern- 
ing New England. The Advocate’s suggestion 
that no objection will be made to those churches 
taking Methodist ministers if they will let the 
Methodist Conference make the selection, is 
pertinent. But the suggestion is not likely to be 
acceptable to the churches. 

....-Here is an idea which we commend to the 
consideration of our benevolent societies, which 
are just now revising their constitutions. There 
is no better managed and vigorous missionary 
society anywhere than the London Missionary 
Society. Its president and one or two other 
members are now on a visit to its missions, 
throughout the world. At a meeting in Calcutta, 
lately, one of them told one reason for its suc- 
cess. It seems that four members of the board 
of directors retire every year, and that they are 
not chosen by rotation ; but are those four that 
have been most remiss in attending the board 
meetings throughout the year. 

....Dr. John W. Nevin, the Nestor of the Re- 
formed (German) Church in this country, has 





just passed his eightieth birthday. No other 
man has had a greater influence in his denom- 
ination or deserves higher honor. The whole 
family is possessed of uncommon talent. We 
recall that his brother is a professor in the col- 
lege at Lancaster, Pa. ; that his wife isa ready 
writer ; that one son is rector of the Episcopa)] 
chapel in Rome ; that another is distinguished in 
Philadelphia journalism; and that a daughter 
is an excellent sculptor. 

....The counsel for the defense in the Star- 
Route cases, in introducing a long array of wit- 
nesses to prove the rapid growth of the West in 
population and the increasing need of greater 
postal facilities, are seeking to prove what no 
body denies, and what, no matter how well 
proved, has really nothing to do with the charge 
against the defendants. That charge is a con- 
spiracy torob the Government by a system of 
gigantic fraud; and the case as made by the 
prosecution, in the facts aud evidence presented, 
must be met at this point, if successfully met at 
all. 

-..-Lhe aldermen of the City of Brooklyn 
last week thoroughly disgraced themselves, dis- 
graced the city, and disgraced the Democratic 
Party of the city in electing James Dunne to 
be the keeper of the City Hall. This ex-pugilist, 
who was one of the pall-bearers at Ejliott’s 
funeral, in this city, is the man who committee 
a brutal assault and battery upon ex-District 
Attorney Morris and who ought to have been 
sent to the penitentiary for the offense. It is a 
shame to give a public office of any character to 
such a notorious “‘ rough.” 

..--Some three hundred indictments are in 
the office of the district attorney of this city, 
against rumsellers for a violation of our excise 
law, and Recorder Smyth gives notice that he 
will in the early part of April be ready to take 
up these cases and will continue the work until 
they are all disposed of. Now, Mr. District 
Attorney, please to do your duty, and thus prove 
yourself a faithful officer of the law. The law is 
sufficiently imperfect as it is without being made 
worse by non-execution. 

.-The bill pending before the California 
legislature in regard to the plea of insanity in 
murder cases would, if a law, tend to prevent 
bogus pleas of insanity. The party making the 
plea is to be examined first in regard to it, and, 
if declared sane, then to be tried for murder, 
and, if declared insane, then to be shut up in a 
lunatic asylum for life, unless his sanity at the 
time of the crime should be established, and, in 
this event, he is at once to be tried for murder. 
False pleas of insanity, under such a law, would 
seldom, if ever, be made. 

....Dr, Atwood, the paragraphist of The Chris- 
tian Leader, says : 

‘* THE INDEPENDENT is in pillory. It proposes not 
to have occasion to ask any question about the pro- 
bation of thirty-nine out of the forty millions who 
die annually, because it proposes to do all it can ‘to 
make their present probation successful.’ Ah! but 
their present probation is not successful, after you 
and all other saints have done all.” 

We are very sorry, but we can do nothing to 
help their second probation. 


... Notice was last week given in the English 
House of Commons by Mr. Kennard that he in- 
tended to question the Government as to what 
steps had been taken to recover the surplus of 
the “‘Alabama” Award. This implies that there is a 
surplus, and this implication is correct, after all 
legitimate claimants are paid. The proper thing 
for the United States to do is to return this sur- 
plus to Great Britain, and not give it away to 
those who have no claim to it. 

....Governor Cleveland, last week, pardoned a 
man out of Auburn State Prison, on the express 
condition that he shall abstain from the use of 
all intoxicating liquors for five years from the 
date of the pardon. Rum had been the cause of 
his downfall from respectability ; and the Gov- 
ernor, knowing this fact, thought it expedient to 
append total abstinence for five years as a con- 
dition of his pardon. 


....In the next Senate of the United States the 
Republicans will have two majority, while the 
Democrats will have a large majority in the 
House of Representatives. This makes it certain 
that no merely partisan measures can be passed 
by both houses of Congress. It is not likely that 
the tariff law recently enacted will undergo any 
material change, and it is best it should not until 
its full effects are practically understood. 


.... Some seventy thousand dollars of the Pea- 
body Fund has been expended in the State of 
Mississippi for educational purposes. The trust- 
ees of that fund hold a million dollars in Missis- 
sippi bonds, placed in their hands by Mr. Pea- 
body, which bonds the state has for long years 
repudiated. That is to say, Mississippi is willing 
to be a beneficiary of the fund, but not willing as 
a state to pay her just debts. 


....There are about a hundred cases to be 
tried at CMfarleston, in South Carolina, for al- 
leged violation of the Federal election laws. The 
evidence which has been collected shows a start- 
ling amount of election frauds in that state; 
and Attorney-General Brewster ts reported as 
saying that he means thoroughly to test the 
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question whether convictions for such offenses 
can be had in that state. 


...-The case of Mr. Salmi Morse was last week | 
dismissed, on the ground that his production of 
the Passion Play, without a theater license, was 
not a public, but was a private performance, 
and, therefore, did not bring him within the 
reach of the law. This, in view of the facta, is 
undoubtedly the correct position. It was a pri- 
vate rehearsal and the officers had no right to 
arrest him or interfere with the rehearsal. 


.-The Independents, so-called, of Khode 
Island, have nominated ex-Governor Sprague for 
governor of that state, hoping to draw off Re- 
publican votes enough to elect him, if the Regu- 
lar Democrats nomination. We 
should not be surprised at their success. The 
simple truth is that the Republican Party of that 
state is altogether too straight-laced on the suff- 
rage question. 


endorse the 


. -It is said that ex-J udge and ex-Senator David 
Davis, though, to all appearance, permanently 
retired from public life, still has the idea that 
presidential lightning may in some way strike 
him and realize a hope which he has long cher- 
ished. His leaning now is toward the Republic- 
ans and he would accept the second place on 
the ticket, if he could not do better. 


... Conversation was carried on last week be- 
tween this city and Cleveland, in Ohio, by tele- 
phone, with as much distinctness as between 
offices not more than half a mile distant from 
each other. This is probably but the beginning 
of telephonic conversations over long distances. 
We should not be at all surprised if they were in 
the end to cross the Atlantic. 

..It greatly delights The Examiner, which 
does not let an opportunity slip of criticising 
President Robinson, of Brown’s University, to 
republish a series of close-communion resolutions 
offered at a meeting of the Monroe, N. Y., Baptist 
Association, twenty-five years ago. They are 
evidence that Dr. Robinson has not ceased to be 
a growing man. 

..- The office-seekers are pestering the Presi- 
dent at the rate of more than three hundred new 
applications for every week. This alone, if 
attended to, is enough to use up all his powers, 
to say nothing about his other duties. Civil 
Service reform, when tho oughly established and 
widely extended, will bring great relief to our 
President. 

. General Brady, according to his own story, 
was in the star-route business, simply as a pub- 
lic-spirited and high-toned official, seeking the 
good of the people and having no idea of fraud. 
Why did he not say so on the first trial, and how 
will he reconcile this theory with the facts, that 
show fraud and make him a participant therein. 


..Contributions to ‘‘The Fresh Air Fund” 
areannounced by The Tribune. It is a very at- 
tractive charity. We would like to ask The Tri- 
bune, which has it in charge, if it is true, as we 
have been informed, that no colored children 
were allowed to go on the excursions last Sum- 
mer. 

. Says The Congregationalist : 

“It is perfectly proper to speak of Congregation- 
alists as constituting a denomination, but such is the 
largeness and heartiness of their sympathy with 
actual Christians of every name, it smacks of op- 
probriousness to speak of them as a ‘ sect.’ 

So say allof them. ‘We are not a sect.” 


..Mayor Edson told the committee of the 
Church Temperance Society that he would ap- 
point the best man he could find to the vacant 
commissionersbip of excise in this city, and then 
in “Bob” McCord he selected about the worst 
man he could find. 

.. The postal money-order system, which was 
established in 1864, has proved a complete success, 
The orders, domestic and international, for the 
last fiscal year amounted to the huge sum of 
%120,000,000, of which about 36,500,000 were on 
foreign accounts. 

.-This time it is Bishop Campbell, of the 
African Methodist Church, who has been shame- 
fully assaulted and driven out, because he would 
not ride in the smoking-car of a Southern rail- 
road. Weshall have something more to say on 
the subject. 


.-The Bible Christians have also ratified the 
basis of Methodist union in Canada, We stated 
last week that the Methodist Church had given 
a large vote in favor of it. ‘The vote in the Bible 
Christian Church is 2,417 for and 986 against. 


..The Prison Association of New York, Prof. 
Theodore W. Dwight president and Mr. W. M. 
F. Round secretary, is doing an admirabie work 
in discovering and correcting penal abuses. It 
ought to receive a hearty support. 


.The Episcopal Register certainly shares 
the too general American lack of a certain im- 
portant phrenological bump when it calls our 
distinguished Monday lecturer “ this globe-trot- 
ting Gamaliel.” 


....The Greenbackers and the Democrats in 
Michigan are playing the same political game 
that was played in Maine and that in the latter 
state is thoroughly “ played out.” 


..Our congratulations te The Christian at 
Work on the occasion of its new type and en- 
enaenmmneell 
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THE SAME 


YOU CAN! 


Every subscriber, when renewing his 
own subscription, should invite at least one 
or more of his neighbors and friends to join 
him in making up aclub so as to get the 
paper, postage paid, at the low rate of 
$2.50, or even #2 per annum if four new 
names are found. 

Any old subscriber can send with his own 
renewal a new name at $5 for both. 

In getting upa club, use the following 
form: 


Club for THe INDEPENDEN’. 


NII 57 ceccinegactecclemeaiin 


SUBSCRIBERS, 
sign your own name to it and then ask any 
of your friends who want or need a good 
family paper to join you in taking Tue 
INDEPENDENT, postage paid, at the reduced 
price. 

We will send free specimen copies to any 
who may wish to get others to subscribe 
with them at these low rates. 

& Favorable terms will be given to sub- 
scription agents, news agents, and post- 
masters, which will be sent on application. 

Every subscriber to Tur INDEPENDENT 
must remember 

That in no case can the paper be had ona 
single subscription, postage paid, for less 
than $3 per annum, in advance. 

That any person can get the paper for two 
years, A paid, for $5, in advance, 
which is $2.50 per annum; or, for one year, 
with one new subscriber, for $5; or, for 
three years for #7; or, for four years, for 
$8.50; or, for five years for $10; or, 

That (see our terms for 1883) five or more 
persons may club together and get the 
paper for the Low price of $2 each. 

For the information of subscribers, we 
state that all subscriptions will be stopped 
at the expiration of the time paid for. If, 
however, it is not convenient, in some 
special cases, for a subscriber to renew ex- 
actly at the expiration of his subscription, 
we will take pleasure in continuing the 
paper, if, in writing, we are requested so 
to do. 

We ask every subscriber to examine the 
yellow address label on his paper and renew 
his subscription 2ne or two weeks before 
its expiration. 


READING NOTICES. 


SooTHING AND HEALING, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case. 
No remedy known uals Coes Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, Colds, Croup, and 
Consumption. itt is an old and tried friend 
and always proves true. 


UMBRELLAS AND PARASOLS. 

PEOPLE used to think that it was necessary to buy an 
English-make Umbrella, in order to get a good one ; but, 
thanks to some of our leading manufacturers, not only 
as good, but decidedly better pubpeies are now 
made in this country than a the Prices are 


= excursions that can be made toa thousand sur- 


A HINT FOR NEXT SUMMER. 
To Tue Eprror : 

Last SumMeER a party of friends, seeking relaxation, 
went together to Mackinac Island and remained there 
for some little time. The Island, as you know, is sit- 
uated in the Straits of Mackinac, atthe head of the 
lower peninsula of Michigan, where the waters of 
Lakes Michigan and Huron meet, and is absolutely the 
most beautiful and romantic spotin the North. Its 
total freedom from mosquitoes, its pure air, so bene- 
ficial to catarrh and hay fever victima, the fine fishing 
and hunting in the immediate vicinity, and the enjoy- 


points of interest, at a slight expense, oom: 
bine to afins 09 it the pleasantest Summer resort that I 

know of. Of course, it is not a Sara ora Long 
Drench : aes for those desiring real comfort, home- 
like hotels, ployments not too costly for Pi,’ 


erate purse, “t te ‘the dea] apot. One adv: seceatife ln co 
almost overlooked, is that it is easily in com 
fortable sleeping cars by the Michigan Central 


road. 
vThe little descriptive book issued by the Michigan 
Central Railroad and mailed free to all applicants by 
° e 


90k and 
try to make a trip there during the comine Summer. 
URIST.— Advt. 


EDUCATING ELEPHANTS. 

THE following little incident is related as illustrat. 
ing to what a remarkable extent the reasoning power of 
the elephant may be brought out, as well as showing 
the control experienced animal trainers have over 
these huge brutes. A_ medium-sized Asiatic male ele- 
phant, with the P. T. rnum and London Shows, 
which opens in Madison Square Garden, has been 
taught to perform the following: dressed as a Ger- 
man, with a cap perched on its head, he is brought into 
the ring, and, mounting a strong barrel, he rolls it 
backward and forward with his four feet. He then 
takes a chair, sits on it before a table, upon which 
is placed a bell, rings the bell, orders dinner, 
eats it, drinks out of a bottle, wipes bis 
mouth with a big napkin, fans himself with 
. , leaf fan, stands on his hind legs, his fore 

es, on his head, lies down, sits down upon the 
round, rolls over, eta up, holds his trainer on his 
ere goes forward, backward, sideways, see-saws on a 
plank, plays an organ, walks on bottles arranwed in a 
row, carries different articles, takes off his clothes with 
| his trunk, rolls a tub with his nose, sets it on end, site 
on it, and many other funny things, cloaing his per- 
formance by pushing his trainer out of the ring. All 
this is done without a word being spoken tohim. All 
of the twenty-nine elephants with this show are trained 
to sie power eata, some of which show the most remark- 
ble } powees of memory and intelligence in these big 


INV ESTMENTS. 

ATTENTION is asked to the advertisement on the 2lst 
page, of E. P. Gates, of Grand Forks, Dakota, who offers 
jo cy the surplus funds of our subscribers and their 

friends in real estate mortgages, paying eight per cent. 
peraunum. We believe that Mr. Gates was the first 
pm to engage in this business in Dakota, and that he 
as a personal knowledge of nearly eve y foot of | 
within a large radius of Grand Forks. He has good 
references and, in addition to his long experience, has 
excellent judgment, so that none of his investments 
pore turned out badly. Eastern people should remem. 
ber that eight-per-cent. interest is not so large a rate 
for afarmerin Dakota to pay, with a farm costing three 
dol c~ acre and producing twenty bushels of No.1 
hard the acre, as three-per-cent. is for an 
Eastern farmer to pay. We have known of a large 
number of investments having been made by acquaint- 
ances in Dakota and all have been satisfactory ones. 
- 

*.* “Too late to whet the sword when the trumpet 
sounds to draw it.” But never too late to whet your 
appetite by taking Kidney Wort, restoring health and 
making yourself a well, strong, hearty man. It is un- 
equajed as a remedy for all liver, bowels, and kidney 
diseases. All druggists keep and recommend it. 


> - 
*HuMaANITY's great hope for the future is alone to be 
realized in improved conditions of matrimony. What 
aprofound obligation does this fact involve! Those 
who realize the responsibility can hardly do better than 
take advice from Mrs. Lydia E. Pinkham, whose won. 
derful remeaies for the cure of all diseases peculiar to 
women are 80 justly celebrated. Send for pamphlet. 
on 


One of our best c itisens would say to the public that 
he has tried Hall's Catarrh Cure, and it is al) that is 
claimed for it. Price 76 on nts per bottle. F. J. Cheney 
& Co., Toledo, 0.—Adt’ 


Tne attention of those of our readers interested in 
agriculture we invite to the advertise —' published 
in this issue, of Messrs. J. B. Sardy & Son, the old and 
reliable manufacturers of fertilizers. A trial of their 
fertilizers will convince of the superiority of their 
manufacture. 


GRAND CONCERT. 

A GRAND concert is to be given at Chickering Hall, 
on Monday evening, March 26th, for the special benefit 
of the “Relief Fund of the Ladies’ Christian Union,” 
the object of which fund is to provide homes for self- 
supporting young women, including also those study- 
ing for selfsupport. The concert prowises to bea 
grand affair, and, with such eminent musical talent as 
has been engayed, the house should be filled to over- 
flowing. See extended notice in another column. 





RELIGIOUS NOTICE. 


MANHATTAN CONGE ByATsonaL ASSO- 


At the next meeting, April 4th, 1883, 11 A. M., at _ 
Church of the Pilgrims, cor. Henry and msen 
Brooklyn, N. the + 5 bg etamine ae 
dates for license to rt Persons intend- 
ing to so present themselves should 1 hotify the secre’ err: 
the Rev. H. H. McFarianp, 80 Wall Street, New Yor’ 
at least one week before the meeting. 








cheaper. Messrs. WITLLIAM Daows & Co., who 
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GRATES AND FENDERS. 


J. 8. CONOVER & CO., 


OPEN FIREPLACES, GRATES, AND FENDERS 
BRASS ANDIRONS, FIRE-SETS, HODA, etc. 
The largest manufacturers in America. 
| Dimecr IMPORTERS OF ALL KINDS OF TILE, 
| BRANCH No, B45 CANAL &T 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 
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s SUNSHINE. ROUTES 


+o spin tre REA 


“ALIFORNIA 


Shiny LA bua 


AY RPC LTD SONA DK EH 


TEXAS & PACIFICR:R. 


NO SNOWS, NO DELAYS. 
PULLMAN CARS. ONLY TWO CHANGES NEW) 
YORK TO SAN FRANCISOO. 

APPLY AT NO. 243 BROADWAY, NEW-YORK. 

















GRAN D CONC E RT 


FOR THE BENEFIT OF THE 


Relief Fund of the Ladies’ 


Christian Union, 


AT CHICKERING HALL, 
Monday Evening, March 26th, 1883, 
AT EIGHT O'CLOCK, 


The following Eminent Artista will araist 

Mme. MADELING SCHILLER, Pianist. 

Mr. FREDERIC ARCHER, t. Ovsaniat. 
Miss HENRIE TA BEEBE, Bop 

Mr. GEO ak iLL. ARD, Tenor 
Miss EMMA WILKINSON, c jontralts 
N MOKAW SKI, Basso. 
Ma. EMILIO AGRAMON’ tt Musical Director, 


TICKETS, $1.50. NO RESERVED SEATS. 
YOUNG WOMEN'S HOME, 
27 and 28 Washington Sq., North.; 


a meee, 308 Second Avenue. 
Fichets can » pupehened from Messrs. W > 
ay le CO., a nion Square; Messra. G. P. ‘ 
NA CO., 3% West 23d Street; Messrs. A. D. F. RAN. 
DOL iyi, 0 Broadway ; and at ¢ “hickering Hall: 

One of the objects of the LADIES’ * HRISTIAN 
UNION is to provide homes for self-supporting young 
women, and those studying for self-support, who are 
variously e "eri in this city as Clorks, Saleawomen, 
Engravers, Cop) ists, Teachers, Studentsa, and Art 
Students, Machine operators, Dreasmakers, Millinera, 
Seamatresres, etc 

The ordinary wages given to such young women are 
too smal)! for them to pay the prices charved for board 
in boarding houses. ‘This Society provides for them 
the protection and comforts of well-ordered Christian 
Homes at prices ranging from 3,00 to 56,00 per week. 

It has two houses on Washington Square, Noa, 27 and 
2 North, which accommodate about eighty- five boa: 
ers, and another on Second Avenue, No, 8, whic 
accommodate about thirty-five boarders. 

During the past yeare these Homes have been full, 
often overcrowded, while lanre numbers were neces 
sarily refused. Were the means provided, such homes 
could be wieely opened in many parts of our city. 


OFFICERS. 
ARD JOHNSON, /*resident. 
AM b a da ice President 
Vice-President, 
fOr ‘ pa, 
LL, Assistant T'reasurer, 
4 Corre sponding Secretary. 
Y, Recording Secretary. 


RHEUMATISM 


CAN BE CURED. 

One bottle Searles’s Great Rheumatic and 
Neuralgia Cure will relieve the worst cases in a few 
hours. Sent to any address on receipt of price, $1.00 
er bottle or six for #5, +} nice 8H 
ROBERT N. SEARLES, New Haven, Conn, 

Can furnish eplendid ee SS if desired, 


B,W. MERRIAM &C0,, 


577 Broadway, N. Y., 
MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 


LOOKING-GLASSES 


AND 


MIRRORS, 
OF EVERY SIZE AND DESCRIPTION, 
Also Extensive Importers of 


FRENCH AND GERMAN 


LOOKING-GLASS PLATES. 


Special attention given to the wholesale trade ar 
prices exceptionally low. 








RESSES. 
55 kindé of 
blank cards 
for 10 cents 
JOSEPH waters 


19 Murray St,, N. 


RINTING 
Price from 
75 cents to 

$10. = Cir- 
culars free. 

Book of type, cuta. 

&c., 10 centa 


COLORADO AND CALIFORNIA. 


RAYMOND VACATION EXCURSION. 
All Traveling Exp * Incl 
Leave New York Thursday 1 19th, 1883. 
days’ tour on) 

The grandest and most pope trip ever ong nized 
through #1 the G ‘ent Vy ost Color ‘tet New Me exice, 
Arizena, § and California. Tickets good for 9 ys. 

°° ey descriptive t sha? Taal en, which 

ICAN E 

Broadway, New 

ONI » Manager. 














ANNUAL SALES, 50,000 TONS. 
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they will return, finds that every 


dollar's 
SOLUBLE PACIFIC ‘GUANO 


a ty its cost many times over. 
a seth sontenpeeatin 


Subs _ PACIFIC. ‘GUANO. 


ein old and reliable Fertilizer, which has been on the market for 
htcen years, is unsurpassed for use on Farm, Garden, Lawn, 
It is a complete manure, rich in all the necessary 


ts his crops, os to the moricy 


Try it, and be 


etc., forwarded free. I: 


may mee ek: pasty Riper n = yea he 
GLIDDEN B By 4, - 
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ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & C0, 





| 
Have recently opened 


a large collection of 


ANTIQUE CARPETS, 


Which for beauty and 


richness have never 
been equaled in thix 


city. 


BROADWAY AND 19th STREET. 








ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & CO. 


SPRING STYLES GENTLEMEN'S WOOLENS 


NOW OPEN. 


Cassimeres, Cloths, Doeskins, Fancy Suit- 


ings, West of England Black Dress Cloths, 
latent 


Overcoatings, etc.— the designs and 


colorings. 


BROADWAY AND 19th STREET, 


VEW YORK. | 





| 

° . 7 | 

Financial: | 
OVERCERTIFICATION OF CHECKS. | 


In reference to the rumor that certain 
banks in this city were disregarding the re- 
cent law of Congress in respect to the certi- | 
fication of checks, Comptroller Knox is re- 
ported as saying: | 

“There is nothing new to be said. Since Con- | 
gress passed a law prohibiting the overcertifica- | 
tion of checks by national banks under heavy 
penalty there has been less of it. Two of the | 
ten New York banks which allowed overcertifi- 
cation have gone out of the system entirely, and 
organized under state laws. We have made fre- 
quent examinations of the other banks doing 
business largely with Stock Exchange people, 
during the past few months, and have failed to 
discover evidences of any serious violation of the 
law. Examiners pay their respects to national 
banks doing a Wall-Street business three or four 
times a year, and perhaps oftener. The aim is 
to keep them under careful supervision ; but the 
Department is not showing any special or un- 
usual activity in that direction, that I am aware 
of. There 
gossip.” 


is no occasion whatever for alarm or 


These words of Comptroller Knox, if 
correctly reported, imply that the law has 
had the effect of decreasing the overcerti- 
fication by certain national banks in this 
city, as set forth in the formidable figures 
contained in his last report to Congress. 
The examinations made “have failed to 
discover any serious violations of the law.” 
This strikes us as rather singular language, 
considered as coming from the lips of a 
public officer, charged with the duty of 
seeing to it that the law is obeyed, and, if 
not obeyed, then with the duty of discover- 
ing the fact and taking the course which 
the law prescribes. 

We can hardly think that the Comptroller 
uttered all the words placed on his lips. He 
has nothing to do with the wisdom or un- 
wisdom of the law. Congress, as the su- 
preme legislative authority of the nation, 
has laid down a rule for the observance of 
the national banks, and that rule is bind- 
ing upon them to the full extent of its 
meaning. What the law forbids it makes a 
crime, and provides that “ any officer, clerk, 
or agent of any national banking associa- 





| both, in the discretion of the court.” 


| ly 


| creased in market value. 


tion” who shall commit this crime “shall, 
on conviction thereof in any Circuit or Dis- 
trict Court of the United States, be fined not 
more than five thousand dollars, or shall be 
imprisoned not more than five years, or 
Con- 
gress may be all wrong in such legislation; 
yet it has so legislated and, surely, no na- 


| tional bank and no bank officer can be jus- 


tified in violating the law, whether ‘ serious- 
"or not ‘ seriously.” The law must be 
obeyed by the banks, and, if not obeyed, 
then it is the duty of the executive and judi- 
cial authority of the Government to see that 
it is enforced. Any evasion of this duty is 
an official delinquency. 

~<_ 


NEW YORK CITY NATIONAL 
BANKS. 


Tux attention of our readers 


’ 


generally 


and of investors particularly is called to the | 


statements of some of the National Banks, 
published in this issue of the paper. Others, 
not out as we go to press, will be published 
next week. 

Owing to the repeal by the last Congress 
of the law imposing taxes upon National 
Banks, their stocks have somewhat in- 
Certain it is that 
no better investment can be made, if safety 
is to be the prime requisite, than in our 
City National Banks. 

BANK OF NEW YORK, N. B. A. 


dd, SCTE, PEC . $18,738,380 
Comttal G00ek... os cccvceceecs. 2,000,000 
Rene 600,000 
Undivided profits............ 294,193 
CHATHAM NATIONAL BANK 
EEE ee 5,130,498 
CUE SUNER 5 ccccsvcccsesus 450,000 
Ns eh wr acnahdeeeneneie 175,000 
Undivided profits............ 65,688 
MARINE NATIONAL BANK, 
DORUIIOE, 6 cccccvesscesense 5,607,536 
eeerreeere 400,000 
nsec map eeneehuenaene 100,000 
Undivided profits............ 49,816 


MERCANTILE NATIONAL BANK, 


ORORTOOE. 6.0.0 0000 csccccccee 8,472,360 
Capital stock...........6..0 1,000,000 
CE nia ckinaars enw 155, 

Undivided profis............ 108,348 
MERCHANTS’ EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK. 
ROSOUPOOE. «0c cccccesccececs 4,989,797 
errr 1,000,000 
ee ee rere rer 124,000 
Undivided profits............ 53,724 


PH(ENIX NATIONAL BANK, 


eee eer 7,621,154 
Capital stock.....,........... 1,000,000 
Dc neeetebecesenvasens 181,781 
Undivided profits............ 72,183 
TRADESMEN’S NATIONAL BANK. 
I coin coset aurea eae 4,095,839 
CEE COE ecccccccedcesse 1,000,000 
th cncnia nen wewatminde 250,000 
Undivided profits............ 36,298 


IMPORTERS’ AND TRADERS’ NATIONAL BANK. 


I on cecccccoetihanse 29,261,589 
Capital stock...........0.... 1,500,000 
| ar 1,780,020 
Undivided profits............+ 767,123 


EAST RIVER NATIONAL BANK, 


NS, ienscderawnneade 1,582,437 
— BOCK... ceccccocceses 250,000 
ct cenpnaneeewnine 50,000 
Undivided | eee 44,362 
METOPOLITAN NATIONAL BANK. 
Is i cuitcanvcncemen $19,028,303 
Capital stock.............. 3,000,000 
iGihinddesaneennae 1,400,000 
Undivided profits.......... 37,471 
CONTINENTAL NATIONAL BANK, 
I acctnekecseeceeds 10,274,575 
Japital stock... ........0.+. 1,000,000 
RN sane ddsecbatossetes 200,000 
Undivided profits........... 80,779 


LEATHER MANUFACTURERS’ NATIONAL BANK. 


Ec iandatendenenk ie 4,663,486 
Capital stock.............. 600,000 
Ps ccrunedveoreonweet 400,000 
Undivided profits......... 62,918 


MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


Tue present stringency of the money 
market, which has been caused principally 
through the manipulations of a clique, in 
locking up all the funds they could control; 
which has had a depressing effect upon gen- 
eral business, owing to thefact that none but 
the highest grades of mercantile paper has 
been negotiable, at rates that would be im- 
possible for legitimate business to pay for 
any length of time. The banks are short 
and need all the funds they have at their 
command to meet the requirements of their 
customers. The present condition of affairs 
can be but short-lived, at most, as there is 
is no doubt but that the April settle- 
ments will bring a sufficient amount of 
cash upon the market to frustrate the 
efforts being made to run up the rates 
of interest on loans. For the week 
the rates to borrowers on pledge of stock 

















~ 


| minish, though it will be some time before 





collateral were as high as from 10 to 17 per 
cent. and on Government bonds from 4 to 
6 per cent, Prime mercantile paper was 
difficult to place at 6 and 7 per cent. The 
demand for funds at the interior showed 
little abatement, the shipments again ex- 
ceeding the receipts by more than $1,000,- 
000 and the Sub-Treasury continued to ab- 
sorb money from the banks at the rate of 
nearly $2,500,000 above its output. The | 
first importations of gold from Europe 

reached here at the cloge of the week, and | 
aggregated $1,995,790, bringing the specie | 
imports from all sources up to $2,159,900. 

Fresh engagements of $250,000 gold from 


| Bremen and #100,000 from Havre were re- 


ance yet to come about $2,155,000. The 


| 
ported during the week, making the bal- 
specie exports aggregated $765,990. 









Bank Srocks.—The following are the | 
| closing quotations for city bank shares: 
Rid. Asked, Bil. Asked, | 
America........ Wl 155 Mechanics’. 14 | 
American Ex....125 128}¢ Mercantile... 117 
Butch’s & Drov's, 13636 — |Merchants’. 13 
tated -255 od] erchants' E va 
} . 130 | 
— |Mech’s& pare we 
Metropolitan .... 162 - | 
Nasaau..... : | 
N New York....... 145 | 
Continental 118 120 |Ninth National. .120 | 
~ \North America. Why 








Nation. -— sw 
9. 





125 
German Amer’n.. 8% % 
Gallatin 16 





Germania. panera 12% =O | 
aes 40 - | 
Imp" t 8 + Trad’s..265 

Irving.. 134 Jnior "155 - | 
Leather Man — U nit'd States Nat.140 160 | 
Manhattan... 180 Wall St. Nat'l... 192) 1065 





Marine............ is | 
Marketr.—The stock market, 

though sluggish, has ruled comparatively | 
steady throughout the week, notwithstand- | 
ing the restrictions a tight money market is 
jikely to place upon its transactions. To- 
ward the latter part of the week, however, 
there was a slight break in prices, which 
was recovered through the support given 
to the market by the leaders, who are fear- 
ful of the effect; any further weakening of 
confidence would have on their schemes to 
unload their large holdings on the public 
when a favorable opportunity shall offer. 
At present the business of the Exchange is 
almost entirely absorbed by the profession- 
als and room trades, who pay no commis- 
sions; the public oroutsiders being con- 
spicuous by their absence. It is not ex- 
pected, however, that the spirit of specu- 
lation will be kept down, and there is no 
doubt that, when the reaction from the late | 
extreme caution shall take place, it 
will be more likely to increase than di- 


Stock 





it reaches the level of recklessness. The 
sales at the Board for the past week were | 
1,376,231 shares. | 
U. S. Bonps.—The Government bond | 
market was active, with a pressure to sell | 
the low-premium issues and reinvest in the | 
others. Fours advanced } and 4}s 3; 3s | 
declined 4. The closing quotations were as | 
follows: 
ae, Asked. Bid, Asked, | 


|\Currency 68, '9%..12%8 — | 
ta 113 |Currency 66, '9..129  — | 


. 130 
beeeee 119% Currency 66, °98..130 — 
jp, tt coun. -120 1204 |Currency 6s, '99..130 — 
ree per cents. 10334 104 | 


Rartroap Bonps.—Railroad bonds were 
only moderately active, but strong. The 
principal changes were an advance of 2 per 
cent. in Virginia Midland Incomes to 55; } | 
per cent. in Louisville and Nashville Gen- 
eral Mortgage 6s to 95; 14 in Texas and 
Pacific Land Grant Incomes to 643; 1 per | 
cent. in Fort Worth and Denver City Firsts | 
to 684; Jersey Central Consols to 112; and 
Kansas and Texas Consols to 105}. 

Bank Statement.—The statement of the | 
associated banks for last week was again a 
very unfavorable exhibit. The changes in 
the averages show a loss in s ecie of $2,967- 
000, and in legal tenders of $835,900, a con- 
traction in loans of $5,508,000, a decrease 
in deposits of $8,795,900, and a decrease in 
circulation of $1,300. The movement for 
the week results in a loss in reserve of 
$1,604,725 and the banks now hold #6,770,- 
875 less than the legal requirement. 

Forrign Exocnance.—The foreign ex- 
change market opened strong in consequence 
of an increased demand; but soon weak- 
ened, owing to the hardening tendencies of 
the money market and a temporary cessa- 
tion of inquiry, closing firmer on the renewal 
of purchasing to cover gold importations. 
During the greater part of the week the 
sabeal rates would have shown a profit in 
imports of gold, were it not for the fact 
that there are no bars to be had in London, 
and that Américan eagles are held there at 
a premium. The nominal asking quotations 
we advanced“ on Monday ie cent; but 

uently declined 1 cent, being now 
$4.81} for y bills and $4.84 for de- 





| whom I 


yt nk, 
| Loomis, D.D., ‘Clifton Springs, N 


mand. Actual business was done at con. 
— of 4 to 14 cents from the posted 
gure 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO. 


59 WALL ST., NEW YORK, 


Bilis of Exchange on Creat Britain, 
ireland, and France. 


OOMMERCIAL and TRAVELERS’ CREDITS, 


0 NE Gpewes by First 
— ‘ed iften"h R IVER 

Valley aries, worth 3t 

times the amount RS, on 

terest and principal payable in 
New York Exchange and collected and 
sent to you free of cost. Fist money 
n the valley. LIGHT YEARS 
¢ BUSINESS, Personal acc maint. 
ance with men, lands, and Values. Have never had to 
foreclose a mortgage on a Red River Valley farm. No 
delays in investing. Loans 


AS SAFE AS U. S. BONDS 





| and PAY NEARLY THREE TIMES AS MUCH. 1 


am known and recommended and endorsed by leading 
busine 7 men and clergymen East and West—men for 

have been making these investments for years 
Among my 


REFERENCES 


are such hanes as: 


past. 


| Rev. Wm. L. Gage, D.D.. Hartford, Conn 


M. E. Gates, Ph. D., 


LL. D., Pres’t Rutgers College, 
Brunswick 


New 


| Importers’ and ‘rade rs’ National Bank, New York. 


First National Bank, St. Paul, Minn 


| Franklin Falls Savings Bank, F ranklin Falls, N. H. 


The Congregationalist, Boston. 
THE INDEPENDENT, New York. 

All are pleased with my investments. 
information and circular. Remit by New York or 
Boston drafts, payable tomy order. Address 


E. P. GATES, 


Pres. Merchants’ Bank, 
GRAND FORKS, DAK. 


MORTGAGES ON FARMS AND 
KANSAS CITY REAL ESTATE, 
NETTING SEVEN PER CENT. 

Semi-Aunual Interest to Investors. 

We negotiate Loans on improved and productive 
farms in the best portions of Kansas and Missouri, 
worth from three to five times the amount loaned. 

Acknowledged to be the most SAFE ana PROFIT 
ABLE form of investing money known. 

In an experience of many year, and loaning two 
million dollars, not one dollar lost. 

We assume the responsibility of MAKING ONLY 
SAFE LOANS, of collecting the interest and principal 
and remitting to investors, FREE OF CHARGE, and 
in case of any nous le or delay in making such col- 
lections, AGREEING TO STAND ALL FX 
SHLE LD INVESTORS FROM LOSS. _T 
ANTEED. ALL FUNDS PROMPTLY PLACED. Write 
fore ircular and full particulars, stating amount you 
would wish to invest on satisfactory evidence as to 
securities, titles. etc. Address 

ORGAN 
GENER: AL AGE. NT 2 NEW ENGLAND, 
WES’ TER LY, R. 1, 


JARVIS, CONKLIN & CO., Kansas Cit . Mo. 


© FARM MORTGAGE BONDS. 


° Princi pal ye Sqpl-azacal Interest 
e: Loans and 
ce in sums of 


Send for fuller 


Mention this paper. 





ce 
ey 
v2 
me 


twelve years. Send for circular. Rt 

Gilman, Son # So. ya kers, N. Y. City; 

National Bank, N Yity: : Kawards & Odell 
torneys, 120 Broadway ; fev. E. Kempshall. D.D., Flies. 
beth, } P: Hammond, Vernon, Conn.; Dart 
mouth ‘Gime Hanover, - H.: Rey. George 


GE). W. FRANK & DARROW, BANKERS, 


167 Broadway, N. YY. and C ornings Iowa. 


get full mformation about our 

INVE TORS: per cent. farm mertengs. 12 

ars experience; $4 000,000 loaned ; not a dollar lost. J. &- 
Watkins & Co. Lawrence, Kans: as,and 243 Broadway, N 


AMERICAN 
FINANCE COMPANY, 


5 and 7 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, 
434 LIBERTY STREET, PHILA- 
DELP IA; PORTLAND BLOCK, 
CHICAGO. 


Capital Stock, $1,000,000. 


SOUND INVESTMENT SECURITIES furnished to 
Corporate and Private Investors. 

CAPITAL FURNISHED OR PROCURED for Rail- 
road Companies having lines under construction and 

their bonds purchased or negotiated. 

FINANCIAL NEGOTIATIONS covducted for Coun- 
ties, Towns, and Cities, and for Railroad Companies 
and other Corporations. 

WILL CONDUCT THE FINANCIAL REORGAN- 
IZATION of Railroad Companies and other Corpora- 
tions whose property isin the hands of Receivers or 
Trustees. 

WILL BUY AND SELL INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
on Commission. 

WILL BUY OR SELL DEFAULTED BONDS or con- 
vert them into interest-paying investments. 

Circulars and other information furnished on ap 
plication. 


JOHN ©. SHORT, President. 
D. M. YEOMANS, Vice-President. 
WM. P. WATSON, Sec’y and Treas. 


No Risk; »=" Solid 10 per Cea 


Rare Chance. 
Rapid Accumulation. No Hazard. 
Can Handle Sums Large or Small. 

Sclid as English Consols or U. 8. Bonds. 
For Trustees, Guardians, Clergymen, Teachers 
A Golden Opportunity. 

For Circular address the 


Central Illinols Financial Agency, Jacksonville Ill. 
8 % First Mortgages 


L securi ing new. Send for circular 
FRANCIS dita & (oe. Indianapolis, Ind. 











SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 


OF THE NATIONAL PARK.BANK 
OF NEW YORK, . 
214 and 216 BROADWAY. 
Entrance through the Bank. 





XUM 
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IMPORTANT. 


To the Agents and Patrons of the FIDELITY AND 
CASUALTY COMPANY of New York: 


GENTLEMEN:—For some tine part COMPETI. 
TORS and OTHERS who are inimical to the FI- 
DELITY AND CASUALTY COMPANY, have endeav. 
ored to injure it in various ways. 

These attacks finally culminated au application 
to the Hon. Noah Davis, Presiding | dave of the Su- 
preme Court of the State of New York, to appoint a 
Referee to examine into the condition and affairs of the 
Company. The first intimation that the officers re. 
ceived that a Referee had been appointed wax throuch 
the daily press, on the 10th inst. The President of the 
Company thereupon immediately addressed a letter to 
the Referee, of which the following is a copy: 

New Yous, March 10th, 1553. 
James McNamee, Esq., Counsellor at Law, New York 
City: 

DEAR Sik :—It would seem by the reports in several 
of the morning papers that you have been appointed 
a Referee on an order granted by the Hon. Noah 
Davis, Presiding Justice of the Supreme Court, to in- 
vestigate the affairs of this Company. 

Though I have not as yet been notified of your ap. 
pointment, anticipating the same, I would respectfully 
request you to make the examination at the carliest, 
porsible moment. 

Yours, respectfully, 
Wa. M. RICHARDS, President. 


In reply thereto, the Referee stated that he would 
commence his examination on Monday, the 12th inst. 

As soon as it shall have been completed and the re 
port of the Referee made to the Court, it ie the pur- 
pose of the Company to procure and publish the same 
and we are sure that it will show that these attacks are 
as BASE as they are GROUNDLESS, 

Respectfully, 
JOHN M. CRANF, Secretary. 
MARCH 127TH, 18*3, 


NEW YORK SUN, March 13th, 1883. 


The Fidelity aud Casualty Company. 


Mr. James McNamee, who was appointed | 


by Judge Davis to act as Referee in examining 
into the financial condition of the FIDELITY 
AND CASUALTY COMPANY, of this city, be- 
gan his work yesterday. He was closeted for 
several hours with the officers of the Company. 
He said afterward that a general explanation 
of the Company’s affairs had been givento him, 
so that he could lay out a plan of work. “It 
should be understood,” he said, ‘that Judge 
Davis did not order this examination because 
he doubted the Company’s stability; but be- 
cause he desireda en knowledge of its 
financial standing. Ishali begin a searching 
iuv estigation within twe or three days.” 


EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF 2 
R BANK OF NEW YORK, XPITION OF THE 


ciation, at New York ity, in sg St 
at close of business March! 3th, 1883; ae Se Sew Saee 
RESOURCES. 


Loans and discounts 





48, B75 7-1) 
709 41 


#2 18 
1,405,419 00 
472,000 00 





Re wal-tender 1 fon with Tt 


per cent. of circulation), 24,750 00 








Total. ; $818,708: 
ABILIT «818,728,380 07 
ans rosk, DU ssn - sce 82,000,000 00 
us fun Y 


600,000 00 


Total. is, 738,380 
07 
STaTE OF NEW York, “City AND Count: 
Jali . UNTY oF NEW 


I, E.5. Mason, Cashier of the Bank of New York, 


National Banking Association, do solemnly swear that | 


the above om ent is true, t . p t 

edge and bel cS M cSt a Gane 
Su becribed ‘ond sworn to bedees me, this i7th day of 
March, 18% ‘ P nit meow C. GIBSON, 

v0 ary bic. 

Correct.—Attest: C Wis D. LEVE RICH York County. 


“LAIDLAW 
CHARLES M. FRY, 
EPORT OF TE CONDIT 
R CONTINENTAL NATIO WRAL Da Nia yew 
YORK, at the ~ ty of business ou the 13th day of 


March, 1883: 
RESOUI RC CES 


‘ Directors. 


Loans and discounts. 
Overdrafts..... ; wre 
La bonds to wecure circulation. |" 2! - 





985,210,504 54 
87 62 












U.8. bonds on hand. 4 4 
Other stocks, bonds. and mortvaves.. 295.454 99 
Due from other national banks 164.557 1s 
Due from state banks and eS te 62,104 26 
Banking-house. 385,000 00 
Other real estate 200,000 00 
Current expenses and taxes paid 34.299 29 
OS Sa Renews 47.202 31 
Checks and other cash items... 19,199 38 
Exchanges for Clearing-house. . 2,208,250 38 
Bills of other banks 3 9,170 00 
Fractional currency (including nickels). 997 


Specie (inc peqrevened Gola bes reasury certifi- 
caten).. bee beeiet 1,084,668 65 
ssnee 89,745 00 


22,500 00 
. 10,274, 574 54 


LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in % 1,000,000 00 
200,000 00 


Surplus fund......... 












ET IEE wins wasdcunsdecssesececes “a8 9 
National bank-notes outstanding. . er 450,000 00 
wee unpai ad 1,820 00 
Individual eedes coesevedeccocce 2,705 
National banks.............. : $ 
State banks and ae. 1,092,914 24 
Certificates of deposit... 2,922 31 
— 6,201,008 56 
Acce: ptances b oe 9eee dn ee ce cv cebeeconsomoeséeel 2,180,988 70 
re) UE etissecccdbesnocade Sescveceds 150,081 38 


ey ee 10,3 274,574 54 i 

a oF } New ¥ one, scounrY OF LA. ed 
RED: Cashie: 6 a 

bank, do solemn! eweas that the ak: statement is 


true, to the best o oye now feces one 
REDERIC TAYLOR, fjactnter. 
Sulscribed and oul to before_me, this 19th dsy of 


March, 1882. Nota ene nF, Coney, 
0 ublic, N. Y. County. 
Correct.—Attest: om “ 


CHA B Bi MARRH NY.) Directors 
EDMUND D. | f 





| 


R® 


— ow York at the close of 


RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts................+.--e.+- $1,682,951 42 
U. 8. bonds to secure circulation, par value 880,000 60 
Other stocks, bonds, and mortgages. ........ 6 48 
Due from other national banks. . ‘ 148,795 12 
Due from state and private banks and 
DE. coneusatnaedbewe 65,139 17 


Banking house. ~ 
Other real estate.. 





















Current expenses and taxes paid............ 10,464 23 
Checks and other cash items...... ae B74 
Exchanges for Clearing-house. . 181,559 &3 
Bills of other banks...............---.s00es+0s 2,836 OU 
went ptianel paper currency, nickels, and 

A ROE IEE 224 00 
Spec 40 -viz., Gold coin 

a Treasury certificates 

. 24, Rev. Stat.) 5 

Gold ae wre aoees certifi- 

Silver ¢ ‘oin. 5,668 GO— 422,180 00 
RRR ne 37,000 00 
Redemption fund with U. 8. Treasurer 

| | (not more than 5 per cent. on circ ulation) 4,050 0 
Due from U. 8. Treasurer (ote r dempeyte Hy Lo 
cent. redemption fund)...... %,000 00 
eR scconccootnssenmmanes "84, 085,59 27 
LIABILITI 
Capital stock, paid in ee 1,000,000 00 
Surplus fun 250,000 00 
Undivided profits. 86,298 42 
Circulating notes received from 
nin sdaneibanmaiikke 500,000 OU 
gf °° £z.°¥— ~" SRRRROSeeeR eRe eeeees 4,046 #4 
Individual deposits subject to 
RGR AT AE Hl 7 
Demand certificates of deposit.. 14,064 16 
| Certified checks...............+++ 2,871 92— 1,685,747 56 


Due to othe r national bicnccseoe 
Due to state and private banks and bank- 
OPS ccc ccccccercccecccsss secscececessosecesess 


i iidiuaademanicnnninn 84,095,459 27 

STATE OF New York, City anv Co, or New York, «. 
I, OLIVER F. BERRY, Cashier of The Tradeswen‘s 

National Bank, of the City of New York, do solemnly 
swear that the above state ment is true, to the best of 
my knowledge and belief 

| OLIVER F. BERRY, Mw 2 

| _ Sworn to and subscribed before ny this 1 Gas of 
March, 1653. THomas J. } 

my a Publi ie Cty and Co, of XN. Y 


MES fi BORANNISS, | 
RICHARD BERRY, 


1 EPOBT . wl THE me OF THE 

LEA’ MAN RS' NATIONAL 
BANK, at Kew york. in the “state, ot New York, at the 
close of business, March 13th, 


M enereeinns ES. 
Loans and discounts... 
| ¢ Overdratts...... 
| U.S. bonds to secure circulation. . 
U 8. bonds on hand 
| 


Correct— Atte a 
Directors. 













. « $1,974,520 72 
oo 500 41 


Other stocks, bonds, and mortgages. . 
Due from other national] banks.... 
Due from state banks and bankers.. 
Real estate, furniture, and fixtures 
Current ex apemees and taxes paid.. 
Checks and other cash items 
Exchanges for Clearing-house 

| Bills of other banks 
TI csactaaetnpecoson 


Lega 
Redem} tion fund with U. 
per cont. of circulation) us 


, ae 
| L sABELESES 
Capital stock, paid in 
Surplus fund...........---..eeees 
Undivided profits maser 
National bank-notes outstanding. 


OS aaa 
Individual deposits, subject to check. 
Demand certificates of deposit...... 
Certified checks 
Due to other national banks..... we 
Due to state banks and bankere.............. 


I vi ncicsncentibinesseeneersintatenents $4,663,456 21 
State OF NEw York, County OF NEw YORK. *.: 

D. L. HOLDEN, Cashier of the abovenamed bank, 
do solemnly swear that the above gutement is true, to 
the best of my knowledge and belie 

HOLDEN. Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me, this igth day of 
March, 1583. 


eeogcocecsecese oan'ten 
23 AS AT 


B. SANBORN. Motary uate, Kings Co. 

Certificate filed in New York C nty. 

Correct.—Attest : WM. ACY. 

709% Ne TC CKER 
. M. KINGSLAND, | 


ReREEr OF THE, CONDITION OF TH E 


Directors. 


TERS’ NATIONAL 
ANK OF NEW YORE. 3 i -y in the State of 
New York, at the close of business on the 13th day of 


March, 1883 : 
RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts... .........scecsceseees . O1; 244, = 4 
eg oe siaiietinl 
8. bonds to secure circulation... 2.22.2: seaume 4 
t ’ §: bonds on band.. hon 250,000 00 
Other stocks, bonds, and mortgages. . 4,500 Wo 


Due from other national banks... 


724,759 40 
Due from state —_ _— banks ‘and 





bankers. oe 35,710 78 
I orn cas ecesiiensbivass 200,000 00 
Current expenses and taxes paid Sia Hy 


Checke and other cash items........ amcuke 4 
Exchanges for Clearing- renee 











25a i 
4,049 00 
















Bills of other banks.. 
Fractional paper currency, ‘hickels, ‘and 
it | UNC cra sicasscedukdiensdausaieudpladansiniaies 240 00 
Specie, viz 
eae $385,000 00 
| Gold Treasury Certificates... 1,770,000 00 
} Gold  Clearing- pone Cer. 
tificates. . a eo 504,000 wo 
Silver coin........ 700 00— 3,644,700 00 
Leval]-tender notes..... ae al, 00 
| U.S. certificates of depos fo 
TOTES 2... 2s cecccegcoeesses 300,000 00 
Redemption fund with 
per cent. on circulation 67,500 00 
WARE . cncccvecssccvessccennsasnenacn mesocs 829,261,558 86 
LIABIL ETIES. 
| Capital stock, paid in.......... 8 1,540),000 00 
| Surplusfund......... 1,790,019 52 
| Undivided profits. . 767,122 57 
National bank circulation outstanding... 1,349,972 00 
State bank circulation SS. seal 5,708 00 
Dividends unpaid........... A 4,087 00 


cngivigeal ¢ deposits subject 
CROCE 2.1... - escccceecesescs 
Demand certife ates of dey 
Certified chec " 
Cashier's chec ke outstanding. 
Due to other national banks............... 
Due to state and peivete ‘banks ‘and 
bankers 






4,527,260 7 
ocvcseassoonas #29 


Total 261,588 86 
STATE OF New York. County ov New York: 
1, EDWARD TOWNSEND, Cashier of the Importers’ 
and Traders’ National Bank of New York. do solemnly 
swear that the shove statement is true, to the best of my 


knowledge and 
EDW ARD TOWNSEND, Cashier. 
Sworn to and on he before gt ~ 17th day of 
c 





March, 1883, R, Ee ey otary Public 
| Correct.—Attest: E. H. PERKINS, Jz.,)} 
| 4 BUCA ) Directors 
THURBER, ) 





| “THE W — 
MORTOAGE £0, 


offers to rr 


| 
' 
| 
yarma. a 

of maturity in New ¥ — 
nlaced. 
| 





F. M. PE 
President ; 
GILLETT, Treaaurer ; 





Parties ee 
STOCKS 


will do well to write to or eal eo the old Banking 
HOWES & COMPANY, 
11 Whacky BOWES PB 


| Nasional bank-notes outstanding. 


March, 1883. 


| Loans and discounts 


| Other stocks, bonds, and mortwages........ 


| Current expenses and taxes paid... 
| Premiume pue Li acmenel 








Ri SS | Be EAS a was 


coveeceeee 3S,115,498 54 










U. 8. bonds to secure circulation...... 300,000 00 
ds, 60,617 

Due from rnational banks....... 213,408 

Due f d bankers. 16,118 


SURESESR 











1 
5RAS0 
Sethiewe 580,757 
Bills of other banks.................. 21 
Fractional paper aay, ‘Bickels, and 2 
penetes. $4000000cceseesenSqncesensesesces 757 57 
Specie 646,217 90 
Legal. ten ... 199,300 00 
ee ~ deposit for lewal tenders 18,500 
Total.....----553 Ra SESE Oe ee 85,607,536 14 
cori stock, paid in. 4c0.000 90 
lus fund...... 
ndivided profits 49,815 65 





Div re al eek. 
Individual “ih welts, subject to c check 
~ 





pemene po tes of deposit....... 365,801 07 
 echeniamemasionsdeeecoaneneenes 455,195 70 

ue to other 7 ee banks 461,331 86 
Due to state banks and bankers............ 105,378 40 
ee iienonn vinoe’l 06,007 ,606,14 


STATE OF Ey York Ce OUNTY OF New York, + 
1, JOHN D. FISH acgusts of the abovenamed ‘bank, 
do solemnly swear that the above statement is true, to 
the best of my knowledge and belief. 
JOHN D. FISH, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me. this 16th day of 
ROBERT OWEN, 





Notary Public, N. - County. 
Correct.— Attest: JO8. As ATES 
HENRY BARROW, »{ Directors. 
JOHN t. WILSON 
} EPORT OF THE © ON PITAGN or THE 
MERCANTILE NATIONA at New York 
in the State of sew York, at 2, an of business, 


h 13th, 1883 
—_ RESOURCES. 





wees 085,244,451 #1 
oe 48 52 


539,000 00 
6) cw 00 
200) ,t0U0 


Overdrafts 
8. bonds to secure Circulation 





Real estate, furniture, and fixtures. 








Specie noes ; B91 656 

Leval-tender notes................ 275,100 00 
Bills of other banks.............. 771.4 
Checks and other cash items.... 6.94 


Exchanges for Clearing-house.. 56,234 74 


Due from other national banks. 171,873 54 
Due from state banks and 
DOBRITB. 6000 cccccccccccccrvesvcccs 25,468 #7 


2,045,103 08 
Redemption fund with U. 8. 
Treasurer (5 pre cent. hen circu 





lation)...... $37,750 00 
Total..... . 88,472,560 rm 
. $1,000,000 00 





rs Capital stock, paid is 


urplus fund 155.000 00 








Sei o00s edanendhenebbakesee- se 2,121,965 21 
Demand certificates of capenit. 2,137 74 
Certified checks 8,458 61 
Cashier's checks outstanding 77,00 GO 
Due to other national banks. 2,607,109 32 
Due to state banks and 

PE dos ccusecscckeussbionss 1,491,608 18 

6, 468, 799 06 


Total.. 72,3 360 0 w 
STATE OF ieee ‘Youx. ‘County or NEw Youx. “.? 

P, ENCK, Cashier of the above- 
named bank, by solemnly «wear that the above state. 
ment is true, to the best of my know ledve and be plies f. 

B. SCHENCK, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to before pe ' this Je i aay ‘of 


March, 188. K. 
Notary Public, New York County. 
Correct.—Attest : we. P. ST. JOHN, ; 
CHAS. M. VAIL, Directors. 
ISAAC Wal LACH, ‘ 
EPORT THE CONDITION OF THE 


CHATHAM NATIONAL BANE, at New York, in 
the State of New York, at the close of business March 

















13th, 1683 
EESOU RCEs. 
Loans and discounts,................ . $3,4°7 546 72 
SIL «csnones ob0been6sane shtesonbees ces . 1,520 69 
U. 8. bonds to secure c ———— 50,000 00 
Due from other national ‘ 42,298 91 
Due from state banks and a3 kere: 11,879 33 
Real estate, furniture, and Gatupes 81,456 32 
Current ex mpegess ane and \— paid.. igs co) 
pher ke and other cash ms... 746 1 
anges for C ee house.. s21" 418 = 
Bille of onare ue me ot EE 
Specie..... oes 650,755 rr 
Lewal-tender n0ter..... 2.5... -cgc00 seen: 111,772 00 
Redem ptian }—~ with U.8. } SEeneUneE (6 
per cent. of circulation).......... 2,250 00 
5 Ee, eee eee . 5,130,497 78 
LI ABiSS za. 
Capital stock, ous © Dhassaxteansseeleedbiwids #450,000 00 
Surplus fu — ‘ ococee 175,000 00 
CD cvvn:ccsuh otgausnceoveseses 65,687 67 
National sens. a outetandinyg........... 45,000 00 
intron annua quoter cogsees ée 1,574 75 
Individual ‘tere ro#ite subject % check....... 2,861,377 27 
Demand certificates of deposit. . abe 13,961 28 
‘ertified checke.. nideuacnsen 116,721 #5 | 
( ‘ashier's checks outsianding........ v2 
Due to other national banke.... 109,260 64 
Due to state banke and bankers.. 201,722 24 
, eee . oan 8 





a oF New Yor, COUNTY oF Nuw Yor 
I, H. P. DOREMUS, Cashier of the abovenained bank, 


do solemnly swear that the above statement is true, to | 


he best of my knowledge and belie f. 
H. P. DOREMUS, Casbier. 


Wubsceioed avd oqern to etre me this 17th da of | 


HEser, aie bad Pablic 
















Correct. “Attest: ¥ * yegse 
THOS. W. ADAMS, | ; Directors, 
AL RED ¥. CROBS, 
ae H N N OF THE 
R Bea fatpo A K, at Ate 
yo , at the close of 
usi kL Tigurch 13 
RESOURCES. 
maeeneiemal - On,te, 631 Co 
_ 8. bonds to secure cireulation ‘ 
Other stocks, bonds, and mortseaee . 1,744 74 
Due from other national banks, 711,213 74 
ue from state banks and banker« 204,718 6 
estate. furniture, and fix HOR,48R 46 
Current expenses and taxes pai 25,mU2 04 
Checks and other cash items. 79,176 & 
E qchanges for Clearing-house. sees cece 2,068,780 16 
Bills of other banks. A 29,714 00 
onal paper currency, nickels, and 
pennies  aeandesncdpceceweesnepeden soneaessest 1,142 27 
BSED. ..cgecocccccces 1,360,227 66 
Ntender notes. 176,700 99 
U.8. . certificates of deposit for legal tend- anal 
St iadenscdhorssteneanns i, 
eden: tion fund with United States Treas- 
urer (5 per cent. of circulation)........... 112.4% 0 
Teta... occccoccccerpponenss sestacccccccceces 919,028,002 
ential paid LIABILITIES. -— 
fund 1,400,000 


















s. 
Cashier's checks outatan ding. sbenes 
Due to other nation A ose 
bas eh beeen ma coos 1,780,425 
19,024,202 


a 





7,744 OS 


98 TEE 
re a rae rt 














Rt the State 
he 18th day of M 
Loans ard discounts (see Sheduie). peeceges 699,173 23 
CUT EEREID. 00.00 c0c0ns 0 cccegenscctepesscocasecs 1,286 56 
U. ‘ \——~ 4 to 0 enous enemies (par value) 000 
U_8. bende on == Ke Fi  aainee bie ees 215,000 00 
Other 8 8, an etapen see 
QUIET, 000 vcvcnce congnp soeges covscee ceceses 1,786 36 
Due from other national banks, . 39,785 81 
Due from state and private ba 
ban kera (see sched 8,407 48 
Ban king hou: 
Other real estate. ..............05+ = 
“urrent expenses and taxes paid 288 00 
Premium re ‘ . 7.616 68 
Yhecks and other cash items (see 'xchédule) 17,279 49 
Exchanges for Clearing Houee.............+ 89,117 76 
Bills of other banks,........ 8,563 
Fractional paper currency, nickels, and 
GIBB vps +0 ganncnité a mensvedee+ccedespanenacen 1,050 87 
Specie—viz.;: Gold coin enenene 22,931 00 
Gold ‘Treasury or 
} mag (Seo, 26, 
Re at.). ee 1,250 00 
* Gola * Ging House 
certificates. . 104,000 00 
Silver coip.......... 3,757 00 
- 111,838 00 
Lewal tender notes. . esacetahiniiat 5,416 00 
Redemption fund with U.S. ‘Treasurer 
(not more than 5 aed cent, on cireula- 
CEOE ), woo cccvees cess e¥absccuecanbaathGeth 11,250 00 
TOGO... cence vocksancakentinsanenoosicers oa #1 582,437 10 
L TABTL YVTES: 
Goatiad abaaks, BetO TD, .. .0000000cescecscoveere 250,000 00 
SN ns chen covers occees cousesetbes aoe 50,000 00 
Undivided profite, ‘ 44,981 86 
© igo ulating notes received from 
Comptroller . .8225,000 00 
a6 amount on hiand’ and ‘in 
“Tre axury, for redemption 205 00 
224,795 00 
State bank circulation outstanding,....... 4,971 00 
Dividends unpaid... salen 8,207 08 
Individual de sponite “pubject to! 
check.. #971 Ak 4D 
Demand certificates of deposit... 10,985 14 
Certified checks, .......... Od a 
- 1,006, 103 16 
Total. #1582, 437 10 
STATE “sy Naw Youx, Gounry or New York: 
Z. E. WELL, Cashier of the East River National 


Bak, %. ae swear that the above statement is 
true, to the beat of my Fnowle a and belief 
hk. NEWEL * Cashier. 
Sworn to and subscribed before “me, this i6th day of 
March, 18883. Be ARD A. GARTHWAITE, 
Hater. Public, New York, 
Correct.—Attest: g MARLES J NKINS, | 
iARL BAN Ks, Directors, 
SOSePH ‘ROGERS, | 


] EPORT OF _ THE CONDITION OF THE 

PHENIX NATIONAL BA t New York, in the 
Beare of New York, at the close Mt poo March 18th, 
An 


RESOURCES. 


Loans and discounts 


+» 82,558,797 98 
Gverdratts ° 5 w 








8. bonds to secure circulation. - 200,000 00 
Site stocks, bonds, and mortgages, ... 58,400 00 
Due from other natjonal banks - 162,700 98 
Due from state banks and bankers aor 





Real estate. 


Current expenses and taxes paid: 785 
Premiume paid 7 6,000 00 
Checks and other cash items. . 24,170 35 
Exchanges for Clearing-louse,, 8,637,004 RO 
Bille of other banks ie 64,617 00 
Fractional Dal er curre eney, “nickels, and 
pennies.. wisesepeieeeseht cceesove 120 S90 
Specie : yaaa vane on 494,410 06 
Lewal.tender notes, : senegencennan 44,500 00 
Redemption fund with U. 5. ‘freasurer (5 
per ceut. of circulation). .............0000++ 13,500 00 
WE. «vcs cnvesenarans . 87,621,108 97 


L monnene ITIES 4 
Capital stock, paid i in. 


- O 000,000 00 
Surplus fund 1ALL7H1 12 


| SS EE OT " S182 
National bank. ~ UE ‘outstanding: 267,600 00 
BXOH MOCOUDL,. .. occ ec cceeecceseeecenens sone 18 7 
i. EL RSE re B40 00 
Individual deposits, aubje ot to check,...... 2,088,285 84 
Demand certificates of depo mt.  aacamein 


Certified cheeks, . 





Cashier's checks outstanding. ... vr ; 11,00 00 
Due to other national banks.............+++: 488,010 87 
Due to state banks and bankers... 00.00... 111,887 06 


Total... ry) “eal, 153 " 
Sratr or New Yorx. County or New Youa, #4,: 

I, JOHN PARKER, Cashier of the abovenamed 
bank, do solemnly swear that the above statement is 
true, to the best of my knowledge and belief. 

JOHN PARKER, Coahier. 

Subscribed and ogorn bo before me, this 17th day of 
March, 18&:, CLigan H. Rixen, Notary Public, 
Correct.—Attent : WiLL AAM BR tYCE, ; 
) 


BACON, 
EUGENE DUTIL H. ' 

EPO CONDITION OF TH 
Rx R Eee Nie TAME sgh Me | NATI SONNE BA 
at ( tye of ire York, in the State of New York, at the 
| close of business March Lith. 16%; 

RESOURCES. 
Loane and discounts... ........06000> sen 83,089,296 60 
U. 8. bonds to secure circulation.... io 812,000 00 


Directors. 












Otber stocks, bonds, and mortyayes. 4,000 00 
Due from other national banks.. 200,202 68 
Due from state banks and bankers. . 14,170 80 
Real estate, furniture, and fixtures. 243,700 00 
Current expenses and taxes paid ae 16,7% 49 
| Checks and other cash iters..........+6 28,048 67 
Exchanwes for Clearing-house. . 462,273 8% 
| Bille of other banks............. 7m 16,007 00 
| Fractional paper currency, pick and 
SD copy deeeddreeess oer agtneasen, ceonens 6,116 14 
Specie oeeereoeee 1#2,707 09 
Legal-tender notes. . spaheiaaien aki SAA, 280 00 
| Redemption fund with U. 8. Treasurer 
| (5 per cent. of cireulation) Waanundeuaxe 14,085 00 
DOR . cccces sccocccsce pesersssseseccece #4, 999,796 7 


“LIABILITIES 
Capital stock paid in 
Surplus fund....... 
Undivided profits 






1,000,000 00 
124,000 00 
63,728 ha 


| National bank-notes outasta ‘ 21,700 00 

| Dividends unpaid. , 8,198 
Individual deposits subject to check... .... 1,607,029 00 
Demand cortific ates of Gopoatt a ieedeneaas 20 ¢ 
Certified chec 46,908 21 


‘ ‘anhier's checks cutxiandie. oe cee WO) Ob 


Due to other national t ...: 1,742,000 66 
Due to state banks end ba i nssenee "192,106 Bb 
“#, 0, 796 Th) 


Total 
Statx ov New ¥ romx. 6 Poh fo ‘New You ae. 
I, ALLEN 8. APGAK, Cashier of the sbhovensmed 
nk, do ocjemaly swear that the above statement ins 
true, to the best of my Viowledge a and belief, 
APGAR, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to before — cite ie day of 


arch, | 
vy Public, New "Sark County. 
Correct.-Attest: et cD J.TA 


WM.A. HAMAS. 





; Directors. 





| DIVIDEND ‘NOTICES. 


WESTERN Upton TELEGRAPH COMPA¥Y,) 
New You, March Mth, 198. § 


DIVIDEND No. 63. 


The Board of Directors have declared a quarterly, 
dividend of ONE AND THREE-FOURTHS PER CENT 
upon the capital stock of this company, from the net 
earnings of the three months ending March dist inetant 
payable at the office of the Treasurer, on removal of 
legal restraint probibiting such payment, on and after 
the 16th day of April next, to shareholders of record 


on the 2th of March — 
books wi closed at 8 0’clock on ¢) 
Ps Ly ate af fpatens and opened on ibs 


morning of the ey 
R. . Y ROCHESTER, Treasurer. — 


THE OREGON AND Khai 5 AL de ak 
ae —— ate ee mie 
hte 











pernnte pte store 
, Assistant Secretary. 








22 (374) 





Commercial 


DRY Goops. 





Tne Spring weather which has been ex- 
perienced throughout the past week has 
done much toward facilitating the trans- 
portation of merchandise all over the coun- 
try, and has resulted in a gradual increase 
in the distribution of dry goods to the vari- 
ous inland centers. Business has been fair- 
ly active in all departments of the trade, 
though some irregularity has been realized 
in the demand for certain lines of goods. 
The general features of the market were 
much the same as noted in this column 
last week. There was a large number of 


buyers present upon the market from 
the South and West, who were in excellent 
spirits and maifested a disposition to take 
up all bargains which were presented, mak- 
ing the total volume of business for the 
week of very satisfactory proportions. The 
tone of the market is quite firm, with an 
advancing tendency on some lines that keep 
well sold up. Trade throughout the coun- 
try is reviving and there is no general 
strain upon credit, though it is incumbent 
uponall to exercise caution in their dealings, 
in order to prevent embarrassment in the 
future. Payments are generally prompt 
and the financial condition of the trade is 
considered | 


ood by those who are in posi- 


tion to know. Stocks are in low condition 
in the shops of the retailers, which is evi- 
dence favorable to an increase in the de- 
mand in the near future. 

trade was 
quite active in cotton goods during the past 
weck. Most of the 
acted a satisfactory 


Corron Goons.—The jobbing 


leading houses trans- 
which 
there was a good distribution, both in pack- 


business, in 
ages and in assorted lots. There was a good 
demand for brown and bleached cottons, 
ginghams, satecns, piquis, and all kinds of 
Summer fancy costume goods. The best 
makes are very firmly held and a few have 
advanced in price, while some low grade 
goods, which have been selling below their 
actual value, have also appreciated. The 
demand for colored cottons and some of 
the lower grades of bleached goods was 
only moderate, and most of the business 
transacted in cottons was for reassorting 
by interior jobbers, an indication that goods 
are being disposed of by them to that ex- 
tent. 

Print Cloths.—The 
cloths was quiet, at 3§c. 
8 1-16c. for 56x60s. 

Prints. 
prints, both on account of purchases on the 
spot and through the medium of orders. 
Some popular combination suits were sold 
to arrive. There was also a good demand 
for indigo blues. At the hands of agents 
there was an improved demand for sateens, 
combination suitings, fancies, shirtings, 
etc.; also for staples, solids and_ indigo- 
blues, mostly on account of reorders. 

Wide Prints, 
for fine satteens, foulards, 
cales, etc., at the hands of agents was very 
fair for reassortments, while with leading 
jobbers business in these goods was very 
satisfactory. Printed lawns and _ piqués 
were in less regular demand, though certain 
makes were well taken. 

Ginghams in first hands are quiet. There 
is some irregular demand, but the aggre- 
gate is less than a little while ago. In job- 
bing houses there was some activity, but 
mainly at prices that were satisfactory prin- 
cipally to buyers. 


market for print 
for 64x64s, and 


-Jobbers were very busy with 


Lawns, etc.—The demand 
cretonnes, per- 


Dress Goods continue in good demand at 
the hands of jobbers for most lines of plain 
colors and some fancy effects. With 
agents business is good as to orders by 
mail and some lines continue to be well 
sold up. 

American 811k Goops,—There was some 
improvement in the demand for silks dur- 
ing the week. Trade was good in solid 
colored surrahs and fast black ottomans, in 
black and colors. Brocades were in im- 
proved request. A fair business was had 





THE INDEPENDENT. 





[March 22, 1883. 








in silk and twist. There was also a good 
trade in ribbons, especially of the ottoman 
and gros grain varieties. 


Wooten Goovs.—The woolen market is 
not as brisk as reported last week, yet a 
fair aggregate business has been accom- 
plished through the medium of salesmen on 
the road. For the leading makes of cotton 
warps and all-wool goods the demand is 
good; but productions are well sold up and 
any considerable renewal of wants later in 
the season must chiefly affect those goods 
that still await purchasers. There is nothing 
in the situation to induce any speculative 
tendency, and the market is likely to con- 
tinue to experience only such demand as 
shall arise from the necessity for renewing 
orders from time to time, while manufactur- 
ers carry such stocks as they venture to 
produce. 

SHAWLs are selling very well as to best 
qualities of the plainer goods and some 
specialities, business compares very favor- 
ably with last year. Cheap qualities are 
less wanted than heretofore. 

Hostzry AND UNDERWEAR. 
quiet. 


Hosiery is 
Underwear is in some request, both 
for light goods and for heavy staples, in 
white and solid colors. 


FOREIGN GOODS. 


Business in the foreign goods depart- 
ment of the trade continues to improve, 
though considerable irregularity still char- 
acterizes the demand. Silks have been 
much depressed; but the condition of 
affairs have much improved and a more 
cheerful feeling prevails. It is reported 
that some very heavy purchases have been 
made in this market by a Boston house; the 
figures expressing the volume of which are 
too large to be safely mentioned. Orders 
for velvets are still largely taken. In this 
connection it may be well to mention that 
importers are wondering why the duties 
have been lowered, on the one hand, in the 
new Tariff Bill, on silk velvets, an article 
of luxury, and raised, on the other hand, on 
cotton velvets, an article of popular con- 
sumption. Dress goods are in good de- 
mand and some varieties are largely sold to 
arrive. The call is mainly for cashmeres, 
nun’s veilings, Albatross cloths, etc., with 
a fair demand for fine checks. There is 
some speculation in cashmeres. Fancy 
robes are in active request. Summer fancy 
cotton dress fabrics are still in fair demand. 
Crapes and crape veils are largely sold. 
The market is short of stocks, both here 
and in London, especially in such fine 
grades as 5-4s and 6-4s, on which prices 
have advanced 5 percent. All grades are 
selling well at stiff prices, which appear 
more likely to be advanced than lowered 
by the first of July. 

The imports of dry goods at this port for 
the past week and since January Ist, 1883, 
compare as follows with the same period 
of last year 


For the week. 1883. 1882. 
Entered at the port............-.++- $3,449,811 $3,410,504 
Thrown on market................. 3,304,819 3,523,834 

Since Jan. ist. 

Entered at the port................. 33,645,969 34,657,013 
Thrown on the market............. 33,018,804 35,082,929 


Mr. Samuel Groocock has retired from 
the firm of Groocock, Sylvester & Hilton, 
the successors of A. T. Stewart. The busi- 
ness will hereafter be conducted under the 
firm name of Sylvester, Hilton & Co. 


— et — 


WEEKLY DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 
IMPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT AND EVERY 
CONSUMER IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Monpbay EvENTNG, March 19th, 1883. 


BLEACHED SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS, 


Androscoggin * |Langdon GB...36 11 
“ L..36 9 |Lensdale.......36 94¢ 


4 - 6-4 1734! “ Cambric 36 124¢ 
Allendale kena 6-4 a nar egg Shard 36 9¢ 
..-7-4 20 |Nashua, E.....36 91¢ 
Pin inant 8-4 2214) ae er 
Avondale ...... 36 844) vas W....45 12%¢ 
Ballou & Son .36 7}¢\Newmarket, F..36 7¢ 
” ...33 6 x Y, Mills..... 36 11g 
Bay Mills...... 36 Oy) “ ‘ we rTwist 36 12}¢ 
Bellows Falls..35 10%¢| ..54 16 
Blackstone, AA.36 8%| “ eer * 174g 
Boott, R....... 27 «5% = --- 84 2 
ie 386 71¢\Pepperell ....6-4 17 
& -« 236 = 94g <a oo I4 21 
Cabot...... +18 se -. 84 2 
ea & 4 73 os .- 94 26 
me: ccokeela 9-8 104¢ x --104 28h¢ 
Oe Syannibe 64 ll od . 114 38 
Canoe......... 27 «4k Pequot wooses 54 16 
Clinton, Al... .36 F . ‘eaiedoe 64 
--ee0096 6 ‘Slaterville......38 61¢ 








t,Anchor36 10 (Ttiscarora, XX.36 — 

Pais 7% Utica.......... 3 9 

Fruit of the Loom | ex, heavy.36 9¢ | 

“ OG -@ ceases 54 16 

“ — — ieee 64 18 

“ “ 4g igh «Te 84 216 
Forestdale..... i eee 94 

Green G....... | ere 10-4 32 


Gold Medal. . 36 os - st Sle 


.33 
Great Falls, re = “Ww amsutta : 
- M..33 — - OXX.36 12 
—- * cambric.36 124¢ 
“dblewarp36 12 
8 ‘|Washington....26 6% 
” “«  ..36 9 Wauregans, 100836 12% 


“ 


A. .33 
Hill's Semp. Indem : 
“ . 38 


vi Be 42 114¢, “ shirtcotton— 12 
« - wae Ge ae. .cs. 36 11 
Highland...... 36 06C«<S: ** cambric...— 12 
ae eseieieds acai 36 8 Whitinsville...36 8 
Indian Orchard : - —- 
bad W36 91¢ Williamsville : 
Langdon, 76....36  94¢ A136 11 


BROWN SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS, 

Agawam, F.. .36 6 |Laconia.... .10-4 26 

Atlantic, A.....36 8 “ 1 i 
“  D.....36 68'Lyman, B...... 40 104¢ 

= 744 | Massachusetts : 

“ Ee 6h, “BB... .36 6% 


o LL...36 6% - Raw oa 
“ V....31 61, a Te Te 
Appleton, A....36 8 “ Stand. 36 7 
a XX ..36 63 Mystic River...36 7 
“ R....36 74 Nashua, tine O.. T¢ 
Augusta.......36 7 R.. . 36 8 
“ / 


“  AlLa7 byl Wha 19 
Broadway. ....36 614 Newmarket, DD.36 6% 
“ 


Bedford, R.....30 53¢ f 6% 
Boott, C...... 34 63g es N36 14 


“ FF, ....36 734|Pacitic, Extra..36 734 
“ - fam .36 Tg oe Mitsvencan 2 





a Re 2 884\Pepperell. ....7-4. 17 
Continental, C.36 0 78% = ee 
D40 88% 06g 4 88 
Conestogo,D. .28 6 « -.. 10-4 26 
. G...30 61g GC «sedi Te 
“ 8...38 74 “ 12-4 33 
- W...36 71g Pepperell Efine, 39 «8 
Dwight, X......30 6 36 «734 
- conned 8664 oe o.. <a ¥ 
a FO 38 1% “ N ..30 6% 
Exeter, A...... 36 634 Pepuot,A ....36 8 
a Se 33. 6g * Dice 2 
Ellerton, ....10-4 25 Pe  cacicntit 54 14 
Great Falls, E..36 8 Pittsfield, A... .: 514 
Hill’sS’mp. Id’ “= 1174 |Pocasset, C....96 1K 
Indian Head. . O....338 64 
oS 30 78; “ 62B....40 8 
” wer 1014 Stark, AA......36 8 
“45 1214 \Utica......---.« 36 «9 
Indian Orchard : “ heavy....40 91¢ 
o wee OOP cers 48 16 
“ DW..36 8 aoe 58 18 
‘© EE.. .36 Hs, wie re 78 271g 
“ OAA....40 abana 30 
Lawrence, LL. .36 ee Wamsutta, 8.T.50 21 
“ Y... .36 ae 
“ X. .36 "1% - 279 30 
ad XXX.40 834 ee CC 
Langley, A.....36 7 ©: © Docc 
peace 7-8 6 a 108 40 
o  gaeee 5 |Wachusett.....36 784 
Laconia . 74 117 wae = 
as 21 | nena 40 ll 
- wheal 23 | “ aaa oe 
PRINTS, 
BPMOR. «.c.c0000 —@ 5¢ Manchester....—@ 614 
American. .....—@ 6 |Merrimack, D..—@ 6% 
Allen’s fancy..—@ 6 (|Mallory........ —@ 64% 
Arnoid’s........—@ 6}4|Oriental....... —@ 6 
Cocheco.... ... —@ 614|Pacific......... —@ 6 
Dunnell’s vital —@ 6¢|Richmond’s....—@ 613 
Garner's. —@ 5 |Simpson’s solid 
Gloucester... ..—@ 6 black....... —@ 6% 
a —@ 644 |Steel River, fan- 
Hamilton...... —@ 634| Er 6 6 
Knickerbocker, Southbridge 
fancy...... -—@ 6 er ay -oe—@ 5 
Lancaster . . —@— |Windsor, fancy.—@ 614 
BROWN DRILLS. 
Appleton......— @84,Massachu- 
Augusta...... — @7%4| setts, D.. @ 8% 
er @8% Massachu- 
Laconia..... — @8%| setts,G....— @7 
Langley, A...— @9 ‘Pepperell....— @ 8% 
Langley, B...— @8 (Stark, A.....— @ 8% 


CORSET JEANS. 


AMOET «2.0008 —@ 7)¢'Laconia....... —@ 71% 
Saaremaa Kearsarge sat..—@ Big 
PR —@ 84 Lawrence......—_@— 
oun River...—@ 614 Naumkeag sat..—@ 834 
Clarendon..... —@ 614 \saag ll blea..—@ 814 
Indian Orchard, port... ..--@ 744 


Imported... _—@ ae 


.—@10 0 EE ae —@124 
meinen mnie —@l1 .- Mills, No. 
—— 7—@— | 70........... —@134 
Prodigy. . .—@l1 Ivork, REESE: —@12 

DENIMS. 
Amoskeag......—@1514 Otis, CC....... —@12 
Boston........ —@:; Otis, BB....... —@13 
Jolumbian, h’y ‘Pearl River....—@15 

ii ie elvan —@16 TRY —@1 


Y 6 
Warren, AXA..—@141¢ 





brown.......—@14% wan  < ..—@131¢ 
GINGHAMB, 
a weg -++ee—@ 81¢'Plunkett....... —@ 8 
kewieseene -—@ 8 |Renfrew.......—@1014 
Glasgow, checks —@ 8 |White M’f’gCo., 
Gloucester, n’w—@ 8 staple.. ---@ 8 
Lancaster...... —@— |White M'f'eCo., i 
Manchester. ...—@ ia fancy.. —@ 8 
IPES. 
American....— @ oe Otis, BB..... — @10 
Amoskeag. ...— 5 ae en A— @12 
“ fancy.— B— @l11% 
Columbian. ..— pv) Uncasville, A. 84g@ 9 
Hamilton....— @12 |Whittenton.. 91¢@101¢ 
TICKINGS, 
Amoskeag, yy 17 Methuen, AA.... 151¢ 
21 ~ ASA... 18 
| A. eee 7 
ps er 14 Pearl River...... 163 
va C... 13 Pemberton, AA.. 144% 
ay | 12 B... 128% 
* E..... Ik a E.... 103 
o | 11 Swift River...... 8 
Cordis, AAA. ..32 . Thorndike, A.... 8 
“  ACE,. .32 Be. Bly 
“ No. 1..82 7 Willow Brook, 
Hamilton, BT.... 123¢| pieneae 
” io cand ioselvork. .. 82 16 


Lewiston, A...86 18%' “ ....... 90 18 


a Pee — 





= eranEeENEa 


Sharma, Noble & Co, 


IN OUR 


New Mourning Store 


WE ARE SHOWING THE HANDSOMES?T 
LINES OF BLACK GOODS BROUGHTTO 
THIS MARKET; AND, AS WE GUARAN- 
TEE EVERYTHING THAT LEAVES OUR 
STOKE TO BE AS REPRESENTED, OR 
MONEY REFUNDED, WE HOPE TO 
GAIN SUCIR CONFIDENCE WITH OUR 
PATRONS THAT WILL WARRANT OUR 
SUCCESS IN BUSINESS. WE WILL SEND 


| SAMPLES TO ANY ADDRESS AND ANY- 





THING BOUGHT THAT PROVES UNSAT- 
ISFACTORY CAN BE RETURNED, AT 
OUR EXPENSE. OUR PRICES WILL BE 
FOUND, ON EXAMINATION, MUCH 
LOWER THAN THE SAME QUALITY 
CAN BE BOUGHT FOR ELSEWHERE, 


No. 38 West 23d St. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 
Dry Goods Delivered Free. 


EJ. Denning & Co, 


SUCCESSORS TO 


A. T. Stewart & Co. 


(RETAITL.) 


Hereafter all Dry Goods 
bought of us will be deliv- 
ered at any accessible part of 
the United States 


FREE OF ALL MAIL 


OR 


EXPRESS CHARGES, 


thus enabling purchasers to 
receive goods at the same 
prices as if bought at our 
counters in person. 

Orders received by mail for 
Goods or Samples will have 
our prompt and careful at- 
tention. 


Broadway,4th Av.,9th and {Oth Sts. 
NEW YORK. 


CARPETS. 


LARGEST ASSORTMENT IN AMERICA. 


FEEDING. THE PASSAGE ors THE TARIFF ert, 
WE E TAKEN ADV ANTS THE STAGN 


C 
peas PRICES LOWER THAN EVER’ BEFORE 
FROM ALL PARTIES W BOs DESIRE TO FURNISH 
N WE RESPECTFULLY 
SOLICIT AN INSPECTION. 


OIL-CLOTHS. 


A* MANUFACTURER'S STOCK, FROM 1 TO 8 
YARDS WIDE, FROM 2ic. PER YARD. 


UPHOLSTERY GOODS 


AND 


FURNITURE COVERINGS. 


OUR ASSORTMENT OF SATIN DAMASKS, SPUN 
AND BAW & SILK TAPESTRIES, VEREOURS, ROMAN 
CORD: SILK-AND-WOOL SATEENS, SILK-AND- 
MOHAIR — 4 La AND EMBOSSED), PAD. 
E- ETC., IN ALL THE NEW C 
INGS AWD ‘DESIGNS, . WAS NEVER 8O COMPLETE. 


JUST OPENED, FOR THIS WEEK ONLY: 


100 PIECES SPUN SILK TAPESTRIES,. $1.50; 
WORTH #2.50 PER YARD. 
e wt etry RAW SILK TAPESTRIES, 50c.; WORTH 
400 PIECES JUTE TAPESTRIES (IN SILK EF- 
FECTS), 45c.; WORTH #5c, PER YARD. 


WINDOW SHADES 


A SPECIALTY. 
WE MAKE AND HANG MORE SHADES THAN A 
C TRY. © 


HOU : AN 
EXAMINE OUR IMMENSE STOCK OF EMBROI 
hae HOLLANDS AND TRANSPARENT 8H 


SHEPPARD KNAPP 


& CO., 
Sixth Avenue and 13th St, 
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S., C. & S. 
Simpsea, tain Simpsed, 


Sixth Avenue and 19th St. 


OUR 


SPRING AND SUMMER CATALOGUE 


IS NOW IN PRESS. 
Ladies living out of town, by sending their names 


and addrevses now, will be furnished with a copy free 
on application. 


SIMPSON, CRAWFORD & SIMPSON, 


6th Ave. and 19th St., New York. 


Pleese mention THE INDEPENDENT. 


SLOAN’S SHIRTS. 


sLOAwn OpAl —— = NGE SHIRTS, Wameutta muse — 
lin, linen _bosom...... 0 75 


THE INDEPENDENT 


has for sale the following named fine Steel Engrav- 
ings and the following Publications, which may very 
properly be used for Holiday Presents, and which will 
be sent, postpaid, to any address upon receipt of the 
very low prices named. 
ENGRAVINGS. 

THE “FIRST READING OF THE EMANCIPA- 

TION PKOCLAMATION,” by Ritchie. Size 


The Same, in Artist's Proof, signed and attested 
by F. B. Carpenter, the Artist, and A. H. 


Ritchie, the Engraver...... . 20 00 

THE AUTHORS OF THE UNITED STATES. 
Bian, BORED. 000 22 -ceccscoccce-ceccscsscoescoseves 200 

| The Same, in Artict’s Proof, signed by A. H. 
| Ritchie, the Engraver................--.s.see++ 15 00 
| EX-PRESIDENT U. 8, GRANT. Size, 16x20..... 1 00 
EX-VICE-PRES. HENKY WILSON. Size, 16x20. 1 00 

| EX-VICE-PRESIDENT SCHUYLER COLFAX. 
| Rie SEINE, conc oc adcnebinecuenteneee® PS 1 00 
| EDWIN M. STANTON. 8 se, 16x20..............- 1 00 
CHARLES SUMNER. Size, 16x20............... - 100 


All of the above are printed on heavy white paper 
and will be sent, postpaid, on receipt of the money. 


The “INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN.” 
By Frank B. Carpenter. Bound in Cloth. 


360 pages. Price.. : . 06 
The “PICTURE AND THE MEN.” Bound ip 
GEaGR. ITED DRAGS. .0cocccocccseccces . 00 


Orders, with the cash enclosed, to be addressed to 


| 
| 
| 
THE INDEPENDENT, 
[ 251 Broadway, New York. 


The Jndependent. 








| 
sLoOAN's TRroM MPH SHIRTS, Wamautts Inulin, vs 
Hi linen bawmom, .........---- 22sec sescossseesescsss 7 Tt . » 7 
sLOANS CUSTOM DRESS SHIRTS, Wansutta WE OFFER NO PREMIUMS. 
“mauelin, extra fine linen bosom..............-++++ 2h 
All of a ties gee - = songgeens of woods on si ‘ o wethe —_ Pp N 
elegantly finished, with reinforce ulns anc rene 
Placket rleeven, 3 ommemminuied TERMS OF SL BSCRI TIO) . 
eit a gue Bad PERI or AR 8, | 52 Numbers (postage tree).........-0+0-eeeeeeees $3 00 
LINE UFFS, 83 TO #6 PE R DOZEN. | 26 (6 mos, postage PD a vecnvccete 1506 
= ‘3 » + .j. j=  e66eessese ee 
SLOAN’S CUSTOM DRESS SHIRTS, | 13 }mo 75 
made from selected Wamsutta muslin, extra fine, solid | = = ‘ a eneahee seagate - < 
three-ply linen bosom. reinforced, gy placket | 2 (2 weeks), chic bauceakameentalel 20 
quality hs =e. meee so meneare, | SIX for 9, Fit 1 Number (1 week), ” A OEY 10 
uality and workmanship cuarantee + " 
. n clevant set of gold-plated sleeve and collar but | Ove subscription two years.........---....000++ 5 00 
cums given with each half-dozen shirts. One subscription with one NEW subscriber, in 
Competent person pent to ope inity. residence, to take SE Ge v.05: :0:08060diecsansnervesdeesse 5 00 
wstasuse ta How Used City ane vaste One subscription with two NEW subscribers, in 
GEO. SLOAN, Jr. I ictencciictnetincesuiadesacson 9h 7 0e 
Importer and Manufacturer One subscription three years...... —— 
OF One subscription with three NEw subscribers, 
’ im OME TEMITCANCE. .... 6. ee eee cece eee eeee 8 50 
MEN § FURNISHING GOODS, One subscription four years.,...............+6« - 850 
One subscription with four KEW subscribers, in 
637 BROADWAY. 637. CG Ricceceset se-seccstavesscasons 10 66 


COLLARS. CUFFS. UNDERWEAR, 
VES. UMBRELLAS, HOSIERY. NECK. 
WEAR, JEWELRY, 8U SPEN ‘DERS, etc. 

at pop milar_ price: 2 
FULL LINE E. & co LARS AND CUFFS. 
Satisfaction guaranteed on all goods,or money re- 
funded. _Samples and circulars mailed ‘free. 


SHIRTS. 
oe 


FREE! 


We will send, free, postpaid, on appli- 
cation, our Spring Catalogue, containing 
numerous Fashion Plates and Drawings 
of the latest styles of Suits, Mantles, 
Jerseys, Millinery, Parasols, and gener= 
al Dry Goods together with full direce 
tions for ordering by mail, 


J.N. COLLINS, 


32 West 14th St. 


R. H, MACY & C0,, 


14th ST., SIXTH AVE., and 13th oe 
* NEW YORK. 
GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 


WE INVITE THE ATTENTION OF OUR CUSTOM- 
ERS AND THE PUBLIC TO OUR ELEGANT AS 
SORTMENT OF BLACK AND COLORED 


DRESS SILKS 


FROM THE LOOMS OF THE MOST CELEBRATED 
FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 


FULLY SELECTED STOCK OF BLACK AND COL- 


ORED 
DRESS GOODS, 


ALL OF THE FINEST QUALITY AND WHICH WE 
SHALL SELL AT A SMALL ADVANCE ON COST 
OF IMPORTATION. 


WE QUOTE PRICES OF SOME VERY DESTKABLE 


LADIES’ 
SUITS. 


BRAIDED FLANNEL SUITS, at $12.49 and 14.99 
BLACK CASHMERE SUITS, at $10.49 and $28.99. 
COLORED CASHMERE SUITS, Special Line, at $16.74. 
BLACK AND COLORED SERGE SUITS, at $14.99. 
BLACK AND COLORED SILK SUITS, at $18.49, $24.99, 
$30.99. 
BLACK AND COLORED SILK 
GOOD VALUE, at $16.49. 
JERSEY WAISTS, at $2.78. 


SUITS, EXTRA 


CHILDREN’S SUITS, JACKETS, AND LADIES' 


WRAPS IN GREAT VARIETIES. 


ALL MAIL ORDERS WILL RECEIVE PROMPT 
AND CAREFUL ATTENTION, SPRING CATA 
LOGUE WILL BE READY IN A FEW WEEKS. 


R. H. MACY & CO. 





MANUFACTURERS. | 
ALSO TO OUR UNUSUALLY LARGE AND CARE- 


One subscription five years....................... 10 60 
Any number over five at the same rate, invari 

ably with one remittance. 

Beginning Januzry Ist, 1882, THE INDEPENDENT will 
be published on the cash principle—that is, papers 
expiring after January Ist, 1s$2, will be stopped at 
the expiration of time paid for. 


Sample Copies Free upen Application. 


ta Make ail remittances payable to the order of 
THE INDEPENDENT. 


t2@ Remittances must be made in Money Orders, 
Bank Checks, Drafts, or Express Money Orders, if 
possible. When neither of these can be procured 
send the money in a REGISTERED LETTER. The pres 
ent registration system is virtually an absoluce pro 
tection against losses by mail, and all Postmasters 
are obliged to register letters whenever requested 
to do so. 

No names entered on the subscription books with 
out the money in advance. 

SUBSCRIBERS are particularly requested to note 
the expiration of their subscriptions, which is always 
given on the yellow address label on the first page of 
the paper, and to renew two or three weeks previous 
to the expiration, so that no joss of nurabers may 
occur. 

THE RECEIPT of the paper is a sufficient receipt 
for the FIRST sulscription. Receipts for money 
remitted to RENEW subscriptions are indicated by 
the change in the date of expiration on the little yel 
low ticket attached to the paper, which change is 
made either the first or second week aftcr the money 
is received. But when a postage stamp is received 
the receipt will be sent by mail. 

Messrs. SAMPSON LOW & CO., No. 188 Fleet Street, 


are our Agents in London to receive subscriptions 
and eae. 


Addre: THE INDEPE ‘DENT, 
P.-0, Box 2787, ork City. 
CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS. 


Iss3. 


OTHER first-class publications and period- 
icals can be obtained at greatly reduced prices 
in connection with THE INDEPENDENT, and 
persons desiring any such will find it to theis 
advantage to send their a through 
tbis office. 

We will furnish, upon nied a list of 
such publications and clubbing rates of same. 





RATES OF ADVERTISING. 
PER AGATE LINE. EACH INSERTION. 


(14 lines to the inch, 20@ lines to the column.) 
wanare Advertisements. Last Paged Business ~—_ 





| time -TBC.| 1 CBERO.......000.20000. 0 0c. 
} po arate *month),.70c.| 4 times (one month). ..85c. 
& oe (three months 65c. 18 “ (three months)s0c. 
| 26“ (six va0e. | 28 “ont “fib. 
| 58 “ (twelve * W0e.i58 “ (twelve “ Abe. 
| 
ILLUSTRATED ADVERTISEMENTS. 

} 1 time 







4 times (one month).. 


138 “ ‘three months). ¥0c 
2 8 (six ). coos 
_ * (twelve ad Pocccssccescssessoed 80c. 


READING NOTICES.......... .... 
LINE, EACH TIME 
FINANCIAL NOTICES..... .. Two 


RELIGIOUS NOTIC 


ARRIAGES AXD DEATHS, 
o. Over os. Twenty five Cents a Line. 
yy ay ments for ad must be made in advance 
Address all fetters to 


THE INDEPENDEDT, 
451 Broadway, New York City. 





One DOLLAR_PER AGATE 
DOLLARS, PER AGATE 


sa a Lim, 
Wy & tour lines 





Weekly Market Review. 


GROCERS’ WHOLESALE MARKET. 
[For the Week ending Priday, March \6th, 188.) 





COFFEE. 
o. Good, Ordinary, to Choice...... 84 @104¢ 
Santos, Choice to Best. .............- 9 @ 9% 
i hia aed ante: enneaenbniedl 15 @20 
ET EEE REE FE APS 23 @23\5 
ND cis 00os 3ebbse ogvbdaseverne 8 @l4 
BRI. 6 ons oe sovensesesecceesees 8 @12 
TEA. 
Oe errr err 2 @4 
sso ine<tenevetsssencstes 13 @60 
i niee> actnnvnasnneevuns eeeseeeld @45 
a TTT rT 27 @65 | 
REE RI re ay are 15 @75 | 
SUGAR. | 
Raw.—Fair to prime........ prsspetie 74@ 7% | 
BEA “ERED BEE. oc cesccccccossesces 9 @ 9% | 
UIE 355065 sasceusescess — @ 9% | 
SE ect cccesekebdeuule -~@9 
SRE ELEC LLL — @ 8% 
Wurre,—Standard A............-c0e 8Y@ 84> 
PE cictess prsteessesnen 8 @ 8% 
pS) errr rrr er - TH@ 1% 
Dink danssdeeammineaeee 6%@ 7 
MOLASSES. 
ee etiwaessonnes vas uae 26 @30 
ef coc cawknnmean eeGs wand 30 @34 
— =e me 33° @40 
I a li aie ahi cid il 35 @55 
New Orleans, new ¢ ~ ae 35 @60 
ISH 


George's Cod (new), per qtl. a == #7 25 


Grand Bank Cod.............. 600 @ 625 
Mackerel, No. 1 Mass. 15 00 @ 17 00 
Mackerel, No. 2 Mass.......... 12 0 @ 14 00 
Mackerel, No. 3 Mass. 9 00 @ 10 00 
Herring, per box........ ww @ 32 
SALT. 
Turk’s Islands, per bush.....@—- 30 @#— 33 
Mediterranean............... — 28 ~ 30 


@ 
Liverpool, Fine Ashton’s p.sk G@ 
Liverpool, “‘ Higgins’s, “* —— @ 
Liverpool, ‘“* Phenix, “ —— @ 250 
Liverpool, ** W'shi'gtn’s** 1 50, @ 
Liverpool, ‘* s’ndry bra’s*‘ 140 @ 
> 


GENERAL MARKET. 


FLOUR, MEAL, Ere. 


FLour : 
Sour Extras and Patents. .€3 75 @*5 WW 
e.. B WNINE. oc ccene ..- 2600 @3 
Superfine Spring.......... 335 @400 
Ohio, Ind., Mich.,I., Super- 
fine Winter pi eankidhe’ 375 @4 00 
State Extra brands........ 400 @ 410 
Western Spring Wheat, ext'a 400 @ 415 
Minnesota, ‘‘Clear”........ 500 @ 5 60 
Spring Wheat, “Patents”. 625 @7 W 
Good to Choice Spring 
Wheat, Extras........... 425 @4W 
Ex. Amber Ind., =a and 
Mich. 425 @ 500 
oO. Round Hoo Ex. (ship’ 400 @4w 
White ee ae «& 4% }420 @ 5 00 
St. Louis, Family......... 00 @5 Ww 
St. Louis, Choice, 5 30 @ 5 
Genessee, Extra Brands. . 430 @ 5 00 
Winter Wheat, “Patents”... 5 80 @ 715 
White Wheat, Michigan Ex. 4 10 @ 5 00 
SOUTHERN Four : 
| ere 550 @615 
Csisctins -seenkious 575 @ 6 50 
a 500 @615 
Rye Flour 
ee 235 @ 275 
ES 360 @36 
Corn MEAL: 
Re . 2380 @3 80 
I s's'ks0sv0cnd os 365 @ 3 70 
PUD BR sco csneennse 360 @— 
GRAIN 
Wuerat: 
White..... #127 @#1 28 
era 1 03's@—* 
Oe case 118 @1%6 
Cogn : 
NG Sn'e cus eaisnnvban WUs@— 73 
eine ie ai —73 @ 
White, No2 72\¢@-- 73 
Oats 
White..... Dine iimiattad ~ 5234@— 58 
Chicago. . --..0— 52 @— - 
New York, Mixed... ...—- BH @— 51K 
Rye: 
CN Meee dbied: Gi cneeaeadt -78 @— 
Pe nneylvania. . — 1% @— - 
Beans : 
MN ciccconcubedces 240 @2 45 
NS Wek watn nous nous 280 @2 8 
AD ded desxcsnindmaese -~ 24 @2 5 
Green, 1882, # bush........ 130 @1 35 
Southern Black Eye, # 2 
eae 275 @ 3 00 
PROVISIONS. 
Pork : 
"Sor - 25 @#19 60 
Extra Prime............ 5625 @ 15 15 
Prime Mess............. 18 00 @ 18 25 
BIS. cscsseence psn 1875 @ WW 
Ns 
rrr 10 20 @ 10 45 
BE GORE, ocassnccese’ 980 @ 10 05 
4 ae 995 @ 10 20 
Cur Meats: 
Smoked Hams......... .— 134@ — 14 
Smoked Shoulders...... — 9 @ — 9} 
Smoked Strips........... @-—-— 
MILL FEED, 
N68 0465004460ebueneeeseews #22 00 @823 00 
o_O eee 22 50 @ 28 26 
_) Ore ca” s 23 WW @ &% WO 
Mitki ees vaeck aereneaiawe 25 00 @ 27 00 
NEN dsdi-stiwhba-onccecneane 27 00 @ 28 00 
BOND 5 0b cicres setevcnedes 20 00 @ 21 00 
ate 28 00 @ 29 00 
eae 27 00 @ 2 00 
BP ii 0 ob ndebtde debe de 23 00 @ 24 00 
Shipping, per 100 Ibe —o @t— 60 
’ eee esoeee a _ 
Timothy, Prime, per 100 Ibs.... — @ — 86 
C Mixed, “ ” -o+» —-6O @— 70 
Oat Straw “4 0 @ — & 
Long Rye Straw, o ” 66 @— #0 
Short Rye Straw, “ “ —41 @— # 
Sa Seite 
COUNTRY PRODUCE. 
NEW BUTTER. 
State Dairy, pails and tubs...-... oon 25@30 











CHEESE. 
State, Factory, fime.................. M@ @14 
QO PEMMRD. 2 oc ccccsscccccccene . » 12g@133¢ 
ol) ae shaktisle aes @ll 
Ohio Factory, flat fine........... ....-—- @I18¢ 
Flat, good to — ~oensee Peaeven eaate ll @123¢ 
Skimmed Creamery.............++++: — @8 
Full-skimmed Dacia, BOW en cep dias 5y@ 8 
EGGS, 
Long Island, New Jersey, and near-by..21 @-— 
State and Pe INS £06 03 vdagsi08 pr 
Western and Canadian....,........ ° 20}¢ 
Western, per 100 Ibs......... $11 50 @i1 55 
Ee ee: met wdede —-— @11% 
Rednedi cis’ juntenialieiteamauen 1145 @117 
DRESSED POU LTRY. 
Turkeys, dry picked............ - 21 @— 22 
ring Chickens, Philadelphia. ..— 25 @— 82 
Powis aera — 14 @— 16 
= State and Western...... — 14 @— 15 
i ree — 18 @— 2% 
VEGETABLES, 
Onions, Red, per bbl. . - 175 @ 2 00 
Onions, Yellow “ scosecieecs 2 Oe 
Ouisen, Wane. § ..ccsicsctes . 350 @ 5 80 
Cabbage, near-by, per 100.. 8 00 @138 00 
Potatoes, Eastern, Rose, per bbl. 225 @ 2 50 
Potatoes, Western N. Y., “ *“ 237 @ 2 62 
Sweet Potatoes, per hens 225 @ 2 50 
Beets, L. L., per 100 bunches,..., 1 00 @ 1 50 
Turnips, Russian, per bbl....... 175 @ 2 00 
SD ee 200 @ 5 00 


DOMESTIC GREEN FRUIT. 
Apples, West’rn N. Y,, m'x’d I'ts #3 00 @ 83 = 
Apples, Baldwin's, per bbl. . 32@ 4¢ 


Apples, Greenings, per bbl..... 325 @ 4 00 
Apples, inferior, perbbl....... 225 @ 2 50 
Oranges, Florida, choice, per 
4 Eye 100@ 450 
Oranges, Fla., fair to good, ad 
| ¢ bbl. box.... inns 250@ 350 
| Grapes, W. N. Y., Catawba. . 7 @ Ww 
Cranberries, Jersey, or, p. crte 350@ 400 
Cranberries, Jersey, fair to 
good, per crate. 20 @ 3800 
Peanuts, Virginia, hand- pk d, 
OE Tiel cea doce akestees 1 @—1K% 
> 
WOOL MARKET. 
Indiana Medium, unwashed , . ....28 @35 
- SS, . Se a ee 26 @27 
= Coarse and quarter blood....20 @28 
N. Y., Mich., and Ind., washed X and 
px ctiinwibeec ..eee 35 @40 
» Mic h., and Ind., "No. “Teepe 40 @45 
a Oo 35 @40 
” . comumon,.....28 @83 
Ohio, Teun, -, and W. Va. X and XX...40 @43 
gl Pe ER 43 @45 
« id : Tb teh iks 44 @46 
si = = No, 2. § @w 
“ oe * common,....30 @84 
Burry at value. 
. a 
GUANO AND FERTILIZERS. 
Per Ton, 
Soluble Pacific Guano........ .e @45 00 
Listers’ Stand. Supe mew & 37 00 @40 00 
** Ammoniated Dis'd Bone 32 00 @35 00 
“* —U. 8. Phosphate..... .29 00 @30 50 
“Ground Bone,........ .81 00 @33 50 
‘“* Crescent Bone.......... 29 00 @31 00 
” Potato Fertilizer........ 45 00 @48 00 


47 00 @60 00 
-32 00 @35 00 


** Buckwheat Fertilizer. . . 


Baker's Potato Fe rtilize fe 50 00 
+ a sa eous oh 50 00 
S Ge) Me sssccaes 51 00 
‘“* AA Ammoniated Super- 
_— Fertilizer. . 45 00 
** Pelican Bone Fertilizer. 37 BO 
— compounded to order: 
omestead Superphosphate 
(Michigan Carbon Works) 40 00 
Homestead Tobacco Grower 
(Michigan Carbon Works) 60 00 
Banner Raw Bone Flour 
(Michigan Carbon Works) 45 00 
Matfield Fertilizers (in lots lese 
than car-load)........... 45 00 
| Matfield Fertilizers (car-load lote) 40 00 
Baugh'’s Raw Bone Superphos- 
phate, per 2,000 Ibs.......... 35 00 
Baugh's Twe mty-five Dollar Phos- 
phate per 2,000 Ibs... ree 25 00 
— - Warranted Pure Bone 
~~ © 8,600 IS. .ccccccee 33 00 
Bang e Export Bone, per 2,000 
bans Neehouks es ane o9n02 an Oe e 00 
Forrester 6 Potato Manure...... 50 00 
Forrester’s Cabbage “ ...... 52 50 
Forrester’s Grass a . on 48 00 
Allen's P' hosphate pda iweaw ain oe 85 00 @38 00 
| Soluble Marine NBs 0030085 45 00 @48 00 


Guano, % ruv "n, rec tifle d, 9.70 p.c.68 00 @70 00 
3.40 * 50 00 @52 00 


Guano, Standard or one 
kp ree ...52 00 @54 00 
Bone, ground fine, average...... — — @382 WwW 


dissolved, high grade...... 


German Potash Salts, Kainit. ~.. 800 8 
Plaster, per tom (2,000 Ibs.)..... 80 @9 
Muriate of Potash (80 p. ¢.), per 


@ 
PGR eR art ft —~ @ 
Sulphate of Ammonia, per 100 lbs.— — @ 
Dried Blood, per unit. 3 25 @ 
ASHES. —We quote 5@bii cents per Pot and 
1@7% for Pearl. 


First-Class Printers’ Materials, 


Strong Silat” Cases, Oabi 


7P°* prose ee Blocks for pate Boney Satins 
vaxoaniiaaie ies Wits « Co., 
Fulton and 1¢ and 18 Dutch Streets, New York 


LADIES! 


a us Co, Raed 
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Husurance. 
HOUSE OF LORDS, ALBANY. 


Apovt this time of year it is well, 
in the past, to look out sharp for a life insur- 
Albany. A large army of 
atrikers and dead beats hang about the halls 
and also 


ance scare at 


of the legislature, there assembled, 
about the hotels, with board bills daily ac- 
cumulating and 
except such as they can plunder from banks 


no means to meet them, 
insurance companies and such other cor- 
Business 


with all 


porations as they can blackmail. 
dull 
these worthies, and in their extremity, 


has been very this season 
long and persistent efforts in other directions, 
at last, induced asenator to offer 
to pick. 
certain leading life insurance 
of city, with the 
finding out something new and awful in 
The strikers 
whoare at the bottom 
hail 


they have, 


them a bone It is proposed to 
** examine” 
companies this 
their present condition. and 
dead beats aforesaid, 


of 


from this city and are the representatives of a 


this patriotic reform movement, 
class of our fellow-citizens who are 
on the make principles 
included, to the highest bidder. 

Some time ago, in their forlorn condition, 
they applied to the anti-monopoiists of this 
city to help them, in 
their powerful influence in any way that 
The anti-monop- 
but 


and always for sale, 


promising, return, 


would do the most good. 


olists at first took the bait, soon after 


and before being fairly Aooked in the gills, 
they suddenly dropped it and swam away 
in all directions into clear water. Had 


the alliance spoken of been continued there 
is no telling what would have happened. 
out in the cold, the 
have now been 
forced to form new house at Albany, 
called the Howe of Lords. The first bill 
originating in that august body is now ‘on 
the table” in one of the other branches of 
the legislature. It 
seriously considered in 
the House of Lords, and at once 
imous vote, the 
aforesaid for immediate action thereon. 
The members of the House of Lords—let 
us state, by the way—alwags think quickly, 
speak rapidly, talk loudly, and act earnestly, 
without a particle of red-tape delay or non- 
Financial questions are a specialty 
with this new of the legislature, 
and, strange as it may appear, it convenes 


Left thus alone and 


dead beats 


strikers and 
4" 


was previously and 


secret session in 
‘+, by a unan- 
sent to 


was other body 


sense. 
branch 


at all hours of the day, holds night sessions, 
does not adjourn on Sunday and votes 
always and often to raise money. That is 
their business, always and all the time. 
Now it would be a great shame to have the 
House of Lords suffer for the want of bread 
Its highly respectable members 
They 
should be well paid, well housed, well fed, 
and always well cared for. 
will ask, for divers ex- 
aminations in all directions. The banks, 
they think, should be looked after; the in- 
surance companies, particularly those with 
a large surplus, should be hauled over the 
coals; the railroads should be compelled to 
give free passes to everybody; and William 
H. Vanderbilt, Jay Gould, Uncle & Rufus 
Hatch, and the Wall-street brokers generally 
should be compelled to shell out their green- 
backs in support of everybody who finds it 
hard to get an honest living without work. 
To do this requires legislation, legislative 
help, and legislative endorsement; never 
mind the cost. A few millions more or less 
spent in looking after such vast interests 
is of no consequence. Besides, it is right 
and fair to give every man a chance to 
share in the ‘‘reserve” held by all these 
“big corporations.” Money should not be 
allowed tolie idle. Bloated corporations and 
bondholders should be compelled to hold up 
and stop receiving money, and fork over a 
portion, at least, of their ‘‘surplus” for the 
public good. _ In regard to the appointment 
of numerous special committees we will 
say: Vote for them and give them leave to 
sit all Summer, when they have nothing else 
to do; give them power to send for 
persons and papers, provide them with the 
means to secure the best rooms at our New 
York hotels, furnish them with plenty of 
stationery (which always includes liquors 
and cigars, carriage hire, and tickets to all 
places of amusement), and appropriate a 
liberal sum to them for “‘ contingencies.” 


and butter. 
should be provided for liberally. 


They of course, 


after | 


| 
| come 
|} spondent amount of security. 


view of | 


| tional supervision can be 


always | 








Don’t be mean in any of these matters. 
Our present purpose, it will be seen, is to 
help on this good cause and give a boost to 
every patriot and ‘‘reformer” connected 
with it. Of course, the newspapers should 
always be on the right side, and have a 
good record. We, therefore, enter the field 
and speak out plain, at the earliest possible 


moment. 
a 


WHERE WILL IT END? 


“Tr is, therefore, a pertinent inquiry here, 
becoming more and more important as the num- 
ber of departments increases, whether 
evils which were of little moment when there were 
but few departments and but comparatively few 
companies have not assumed magnitude and be- 
burdensome, without furnishing a corre- 


‘These questions are thrown out, not so much 
[nsur- 
the 
system of na- 
devised to take the 
of and do away with the present, almost 
state will When 
companies shall be required to report to thirty- 
four or more states (or to those in which they 
may do business) to furnish separate registers 
and possibly comply with numerous conflicting 
requirements, these 


for immediate answer as for the future. 


ance departments are being created by 


states yearly. Soon, unless som 


place 


every have one of its own. 


inquiries, of but compara- 
tively little moment now, perhaps, will become 
of paramount importance. 

“A system of national supervision would 
remedy these evils. Whether out of it would 
grow others more objectionable ; whether the 
states would resign their jurisdiction, even if 
Congress should create a department, it is not 
now necessary to consider. The courts seem to 
have settled it that national supervision is im- 
under the Constitution, so that all 
there is left, at present, is, to perfect the exist- 
ing system of state supervision.” 


possible 


The foregoing is fromthe report of Super- 
intendent O. W. Chapman, of this state, 
dated February 25th, 1874, written in the 
old times when insurance superintendents 
still took the trouble to write reports. The 
passed have 
Many things have been 
tried and found wanting, and among these 
state supervision. In _ this, the chief 
state, it has failed to save asingle company, 
and, the contrary, causelessly, 
shamefully, and wickedly destroyed some, 
in defiance of the pleadings of the very per- 
After 
having added flagrant sins of commission 
to its sins of omission, the supervision here 
has been inthe hands of a partisan wire- 
puller and ‘ worker,” who barely stopped 
short(if he did stop) of using it to levy black- 
mail. The office in this state, in Kansas, in 
Michigan, in Connecticut, in Massachusetts, 
and probably we should say everywhere else, 
has gone on ‘‘the slate” with the rest. 
Character and fitness are no longer con- 
sidered. Itis one of the things to be par- 
celed out among the ‘‘ workers” 
** claims,’ 
in it. 

The 
evils—overdone and perverted state super- 
vision on one side and half-crazy and med- 
dling legislation on the other—can nolonger 
be overlooked. They grow steadily worse, 
and must very soon become the most vital 
and pressing of all questions relating to in- 
surance. This legislation is not only large- 
ly senseless, but it is conflicting. Taxes, 
reciprocal laws, actual attempts to regulate 
the making of contracts in other states, 
and nearly forty independent and conflict- 
ing schedules of law, vex companies and the 
public, while as many ‘‘departments” vex 
in their ways. 


nine years which have since 
been momentous, 


is 


on has 


sons it had undertaken to protect. 


who have 
’ and to be held for what there is 


monstrous dimensions of the twin 


What is to be done about it? Mr. Chap- 
man seems to have dismissed national su- 
pervision as ‘ impossible under the Consti- 
tution.” We do not see it so, since Con- 
gress appears to have as much power 
granted over this subject as over banking, 
unless to emit promissory notes is ‘‘ to coin 
money.” It is undeniable that the necessi- 
ties of the case are turning many minds 
toward a supervision of insurance by the 
General Government,as a possible relief from 
the evils which have grown worse since Mr. 
Chapman wrote. In like manner, the evils 
of conflicting state systems will again com- 
pel another general bankruptcy law. In 
like manner, too, the lack of any other 
strong hand and the apparently helpless 
inadequacy of state control seem to be 
slowly but surely forcing on the country 


tion so the ‘eee Government. 





the practical assumption of a! transporta- 








We do 
not say this will be the end; but only that 
this is the present drift. As for insurance 
supervision, we have the most positive 
aversion to any further expansion of Federal 
undertakings and must not be understood 
as taking any stand in favor of it in this 
case. We merely raise the question. Re- 
forming state supervision and legislation, 
in the direction of less interference, or the 
assumption of the whole subject by Con- 
gress, to the alternative. The 
present condition is not a third choice, for 
it is intolerable. The discussion cannot be 
too soon begun. 


seems be 


INSURANCE ITEMS. 
Tue National Life of the United 


States has issued a circular to its policy- 
holders denying statements (attributed to 
parties claiming to be agents of the com- 
pany) reflecting upon its solvency. With the 
request that the name of any such person, 
so claiming and so reflecting, be reported 
to the company we can readily concur, 
because no man has a right to be at the 
same time occupying inconsistent positions, 
and the first duty of an agent who becomes 
convinced of the insolvency of his company 
and desires to so convince others is to open- 
ly give up his agency. But, when we have 
conceded this to the National, we must say 
that there is never any difficulty in show- 
ing solvency so long as the necessary as- 
sumptions are admitted. The National, as- 
suming six per cent. interest, a rate which 
is altogether inadmissible and which the 
company did not earn between 1873 and 
1881, figured out at the end of 1880 a sur- 
plus of some 400,000 above capital; at 
the same date, the Departments of New 
York and Illinois, on the basis of 44 and 4 
per cent. respectively, figured a deficit of 
$198,850 and #577,441. Can it really be 
true that the National ‘‘is financially strong- 
er to-day than at any previous period of its 
existence’? We observe that the company’s 
figures at present date make out a policy- 
holders’ surplus of $863,699 on a 4-per- 
cent. valuation and $1,077,979 on a 4}- 
per-cent. According tothis, the 4-per-cent. 
reserve liability has decreased %441,140 in 
the last two years. 


esones President Hope, of the Continental 
Fire Insurance Co., of this city, has been 
invited to present his views to the public 
in regard to the dangers involved in erect- 
ing ten-story buildings. We think Mr. 
Hope will say that no such edifice should be 
erected anywhere under any circumstances 
whatever, unless the same is absolutely fire 
proof. A law on that subject, with severe 
penalties attached, should at once be en- 
acted and then rigidly enforced. Will the 
law-makers at Albany take notice? 


anwa The insurance business, in all its 
various branches, promises to be more pro- 
fitable this year than last. So say the offi- 
cers and managers of some of the largest cor- 
porations in New York. The fire losses in 
January were very heavy in all directions. 
In February they wereless, and thus far in 
March they have been comparatively light. 
This will be good news to all stockholders. 


wens It looks now as though we should 
have some boss politician placed at the 
head of the Insurance Department at Al- 
bany, instead of a clear-headed business 
man. The very thought of civil service 
reform seems to make some men in Albany 
very mad. 1s it not about time to place 
able business men only in charge of all 
the business interests of this great state ? 


eases The bill presented by Mr. Haggerty 
to the Legislature of this state, in regard to 
receivers of insolvent corporations, has 
passed the Assembly. As things now stand 
receivers are more to be feared than any 
other class of our fellow citizens. They take 
all the money they can get, hold it as long as 
possible, and manage to keep the lion’s share. 


conned The bill authorizing the 4tna Life 
Insurance Company to capitalize its surplus 
in the stock department, giving the com- 
pany power to increase its capital from 
$750,000 to $2,000,000, has been adopted 
by both branches of the General Assembly 
this week, having passed the Senate on 
Tuesday and the House on Thursday. 





INSURANCE STATEMENTS. 
PHENIX LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 





We publish in another column the annual 
statement of the Phoenix Life Insurance Com- 
pany, of Hartford, Conn. The leading figures 
presented are as follows: The net assets on 
hardat the beginning of the year 1882 were 
#10,372,970.35. It received — the year in 
oremiums, interest, rents, ete. 1,403, 923,37, 
‘he disbursements of the year to he a a 
embracing those for de ath claims, matured en- 
dowments, dividends, surrendered and cancelled 
policies, were $1,169,550.30, beside which taxes, 
commissions, printing, ete. were paid, making 
a total of #1,401,144,45. On the first of January 
of the pre sent year ‘the entire assets amounted, 
at their fair market value, to #10,625,451.17, with 
total liabilities on polici ies at four m r cent. re 
serve, with a liberal contingent reserve added to 
meet any possible demand, amounting to $9,874,- 
343.94. Its net surplus at four per cent. (Con- 
necticut standard) was #751,107.23, at 414 (New 
York standard) it was $1,362,959.23. The officers 
of this company are Aaron C, Goodman, Presi- 
dent ; Jonathan B. Bunce, Vice-President ; John 
M. Hole »ombe, Secretary. 





IN SURANCE. — 


1851. THE 


1883. 


Massachusetts Mutual Life 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Thirty-two Years of Successful Experience. 
PURELY MUTUAL. 
Every policyholder a stockholder and entitled to 
participate in distributions of surplus. 
The Mass. non-forfeiture applies to all policies and 
contains the most liberal features ever before offered 
Examine its merits before insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


E. W. BOND, President. 
JOHN A. HALL, Secretary 
JOHN B. PEN DERGAST, Sup't of Agenctes, 
1829. CHARTER M PERPETUAL, «1883. 


FRAN KLIN 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 








isis sie den ctties ands steeds ab ttnaek 000 
Insurance Reserve............... 1,796,743 61 
Unpaid Losses and Dividends. . 32,376 17 
Se I bh rtenwnessddendiatesenckectese 857,517 30 

TOTAL ASSETS en. ist, 1088). eer 3, 086,637 0 08 


FIC. 
Pino replant 
okt residen 
EZRA T. eos. EL W. Y, 
Sec: retary. “es Secretary. 


Agency Department 
GEORGE F. ReGER, Manager. 


CONTINENTAL 


(Fire) Insurance Co. 





OrFices, ; New York, 100 Broadway. 
Contineiucal { Brookt!yn.. cor. Court and Montague Sts. 
Buildings: and No. 1(6 Broadway, E. D. 


Reserve for reinsurance........ $1,524,123 54 
Reserve for all other claims.... 368,545 27 
Capital paidin in Cash... ....... 1,000,000 00 
Ge PE ancatoriensinticcsteenses 1,557,865 69 
Total Cash Assets, Jan. Ist, See 
Sdksesndsacdwwcanheindtacresaant 84,450,534 50 
This Company conducts its business under oe 
restrictions of the New York Safety Fund Law 
two Safety Funds together equal 81 ,200,000. 
DIRECTORS: 
GEO. T, HOPE, President. 
HH. H. LAMPORT, Vice-President. 
F. C. Moore, 2d Vice-President. 








SAMUEL D. BABCOCK, SA MUEL A. SAWYER, 
GEORGE BLISS, HENRY B. HYDE, 

8. P. CHITTENDEN, JNO. L. RYKE 

WM. H. SWAN WILLIAM BRYCE, 
HENRY C. BOWEN, WELLINGTON CLAP 
AURELIUS B. HULL, HENRY F. SPAULDING 
WILLIAM M. VAIL RICHARD A. McCURDY, 
THEODORE I. HUSTED, JOHN H. REE 

WM. H. CASWELL, JOHN H. EARLE, 

D. H. ARNOLD, CHARLES H. BOOTH, 
WM. M. RICHARDS, WM. H. HURLBUT 
HORAGE B. CLAFLIN WARD MARTIN, 
SEYMOURL. HUSTED, BRADISH JOHNSON, 
ALEX. E. ORR, BUCKINGHAM, 
WM. L. ANDREWS, J ERMILYE, 

E. W. CORLIES, JACOB WENDE 

GEO. W.L JNO. F. SLATER 


ANE, 
JAMES FRASER, 
HIRAM BARNEY, 


CYRUS PECK, aenctere, 
A. M. BIRBY, Sec, Local Dep't. 
B. C. Towner i pencitet p't. 
CHA DUTC en, Bee. ec. Brooklyn Dep't. 


’ . F. SLATER, 
LAWRENCE TURNURE. 





I] 


mOVIDENT SAVINGS 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


Office, 176 BROADWAY, New York. 


Capital $100,000 invested in U. 8. Bonds in trust 
for the policy holders, and deposited with 
the Insurance Department of 
the State of New York. 


SHEPPARD HOMANS, President and Actuary, 
WM. E, STEVENS, Secretary. 


Offers a new form of policy, where the payment 
» full of the sum insured is guaranteed by the 

— and assets of a regularly incorporated 

Insurance Company, and where the pre- 

aie to secure the same, after the first pay- 
ment, are called for as death ‘occur. 

In this way, definite promises and guarantees 
are combined with popular features as 
economy and convenience of payments, 


RELIABLE AGENTS WANTED 
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OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New York, Janvuapy 26TH, 1888. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com. 
pany, submit the following Statement of ils 
agaire on the 3let December, 1882. 
Premiums on Marine Risks from i Jan- 


uary, 1882, to 3lst December, 168...... 84,412,698 55 
Premiums on Policies not ane off Ist 
SE Mirararensentccdcsssccbsaves 1,516,844 85 


Total Marine Premiums.................... $5,129,538 43 


Poepieme marine off fom, Le | Senaaey, ° 
1682, to lst December, 


lenges during the same 
Seaside Anse adesseuse $2, 013,767 36 


iu of Premi- 
ums a 
pen: 





. 823,304 50 
The Company has the | following Assets, 


United States and State of New York 
Stock, Cit: » Bank, and other Stocks.. $8,974,554 00 
1,576,500 00 


Loans secu i Stocks and otherwise.. 

Rea) Estate rs claims due the Company, 
IP Tai inkcctnteasns<chenenanecses 531,118 15 
Premium Nove and Bills Receivable.. 1,726,575 02 

Ned cpiasvesstcapeecntineiresn 
i eswranccdaens Jqutembaaaas $13,171,675 v2 








Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Sixth 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1678 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Sixth 
of February next, from which date all interest thereon 
will cease. The certificates to be produced at the time 
of payment and canceled. 


gh zien of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
premiums of the Someeny | for the it. endi 
blet dist December, 1882, for which certificates issued 
on and after ‘Tuesday, t the First of May + 






































By order of the Bo: 
—. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
TRUSTEES 
J.D. JONES, CHARLES P. BURDETT, 
CHARLES DENNIS, HORACE GRA 
W. H. H. MOORE, EDMUND W. CORLIES, 
EWIS CURTIS, JOHN ELLIOTT 
CHARLES #. an ADOLPH LEMOYNE, 
JAMES LO ROB'T B. MINTURN, 
DAVID LA CHARLES H.MA ALL 
GORDON W. bunwnax, GEORGE W. LA 
A. RAVE EDWIN D. MORGAN, 
Was URGIS, JAMES G. DE FOREST, 
BENJAMIN H. FIELD, SAMUEL WILL 
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Old and Foung. 
GETHSEMANE. 


‘Iv was so like, John, our little one, 
Why are so many little ones like ours, 
In this broad world, 
To break a mother’s heart? 
I cannot go abroad with eyes cast down, 
And mind shut in from outward things ; 
But that some other mother holds her fast 
To thrust with cruel fate ‘fore eye and heart 
That strains in longing, bitter cries 
For mine, for mine to hold once more like 
that. 
And mine is gut in such a little space, 
In churchyard cold, 


‘*You tell me I shall have her safe in Heaven, 

A sinless, lovely one, all fair to see.’ 

So you say o’er who fain would comfort me, 

But oh! my Baby ought to grow 

Toward Heaven with me ; 

The growing is so sweet in living through, 

And then remembering. 

And now my tired old steps will always halt 
After the little one 

If ever I do reach there—— 

Who will have been so long a radiant child of 
light ; 

She will not need me, 
Oh! my Baby! 


‘*My heart is dull, John 
Forgive, dear one— 
To words of loving pity 
From your loving heart. 
I know I'm sinful to undo my hold on faith, 
But I cannot see, nor reach 
With groping sense, 
Of aught you say of comfort. 
I can only pray: 
‘Oh! Christ, who called my Baby, 
Help me to reply, ‘Amen’! ” 


-_> 


THE LADY GERALDINE AT THE 
HOSPITAL. 


BY SUSAN M. DAY. 





Tne situation was growing almost un- 
bearable. To lie there, motionless, in the 
dark, with nothing to entertain her but 
her own thoughts, was becoming insuf- 
ferable to Miss Nelson. If her thoughts 
had only been bright, if they had promised 
sweet things for the morrow, she could 
have lain there in patient endurance. But 
they did not; they told her of nothing better 
than long, weary weeks of hateful inaction, 
with only possible restoration to sight, and, 
at best, of more years of hard striving against 
poverty and weakness. There was no 
hope that she could ever return to the work 
that she ardently loved and at which she 
had overtaxed her wearied eyes. The doors 
leading to the magic realms of Art had just 
been opening to her, and were now closed 
forever. Life from this time would be 
but one long hand-to-hand fight, to provide 
for daily needs, with all its beauty, its hope, 
its ambition forever dead. 

She had faced the dark future bravely, at 
times; but this morning, being in a state of 
peculiar nervous excitement, each ugly, 
black thought stung her with spiteful and 
persistent energy, and she could not beat 
the irritating throng away. 

Half a dozen times already had her hand 
wandered to a cane leaning against the little 
cot. One or two taps on the floor, and the 
matron would hasten up the stairs and 
bring the breeziness of her healthy body 
and soul to blow away all morbidity of 
thought. But the little matron had many 
duties and Emily Nelson disliked very 
much to add to her burdens. Then came 
a dread lest some one else should enter. She 
had received many visits, and she shrank 
from them with sensitive dread. ‘Just 
because I am poor and blind, and other 
people, in charity, pay for having me stay 
here, is that any reason that every idle 
woman or girl who wants to feel she is 
doing good visiting the sick and the afflicted, 
etc. should insist on coming in and asking 
me all kinds of questions? Oh! I know 
they mean it kindly enough. I suppose it 
is what Ihave to pay for being taken care 
of, this making a show of myself to pacify 
the consciences of people who can’t find 
anything to do.” 

A light knock interrupted her rebellious 
thinking. She groaned! It was too late for 
the nurse and the doctor; both had gone 
their rounds. It was, surely, one of those 
well-intentioned but officiously inquisitive 





visitors. But, perhaps, her reluctance to 
having any one break in upon her loneli- 
ness was half-feigned even to herself, for 
she answered, though after a moment and 
a little sharply: ‘* Come in!” 

The door opened, and closed swiftly but 
lightly. From behind the blankets, that 
shut out every ray of light, came a voice, a 
little puzzled and eager. 

‘** Will you please speak to me, that I 
may know where you are? I cannot see, 
coming in from the light, just at first.” 

Emily was very critical of voices. This 
one pleased her ear. It was a little too 
high now in pitch, but that only betrayed 
some degree of uncertainty and embarrass- 
ment. 

She answered, more pleasantly, but still 
with a slight sharpness, perceptible even to 
herself. 

“If you will part those blankets, you can 
feel the bed; and there is a chair here. You 
can sit down!” 

There was a soft, careful movement, and 
then there came to the quick sense of the 
sufferer a suggestion of blue skies and 
breezy hill-tops and sunshine. 

“Oh!” she said, with a little gasp of 
delight, ** what is it?” 

Cool, gentle hands, moving softly over the 
bed, found hers, and then a bunch of sweet, 
moist violets lay close to her hot face. 

“I thought you would like them!” said 
the voice, now low and sweet, with its 
tremulousness all gone. ‘‘ May I stay with 
you alittle while? I cannot offer to read 
to you, you know; for I couldn't see, of 
course. But, perhaps (would you like it ?), 
if you would not mind, I could repeat 
poetry to you. I know ever so much. Do 
you like it ?” 

“Yes, I like it.” said Emily, dryly; not 
even the delicious fragrance of the violets 
charming away the remembrance of what 
she had already endured in this matter. 
What torture it had been to her to hear 
some grand, old, favorite hymn repeated in 
monotonous but hesitating voice, going 
back to make corrections, leaving dreary 
pauses, which she longed to fill. Or, worse 
than this, some ambitious attempt at dra- 
matic rendering, making her trained ear 
ache with the false accentuations and forced 
intensity. But annoyance and criticism 
were giving way to an amazed pleasure 
and a soothed sense, as the voice went on. 
it was only a few stray verses from some 
newspaper corner, sung by some nobody, in 
his quiet nook, but full of tender feeling 
and home-like musie, and now repeated 
calmly, easily, but with a suggestion of in- 
tensely appreciative sympathy. With only 
a questioning ‘‘Are you tired?” and a 
swift, eager disclaimer, the stranger went 
on; one poem after another, some bright 
and hopeful, others plaintive and sad, and 
more that were sweet and strong. 

Emily had not been so quieted and soothed 
for days. There was not one jarring note 
in the voice that thrilled and charmed by 
turns. Heavier tones from the opening 
door startled them both. 

“It is I, Cousin Emily. Can I come in?” 

‘*Oh! Charles? Yes; but come round to 
my right side, please.” 

He stumbled against the bed, in awkward, 
maseuline fashion, as he felt his way around 
the little room, with whose arrangements 
he had grown familiar. 

‘* There is— some one else here!” said his 
cousin, constrainedly. 

There was an embarrassed silence; it is 
difficult to speak before some strange un- 
known, whom you cannot see. 

** Shall I finish it?’ said the voice, and, 
without waiting for answer, the poem 
was given toitsend. It was rather long 
and full of meaning and beauty; a poem 
new to both of the breathless listeners, 
though coming from a pen whose writings 
had long been dear to each of them. 

Emily’s quick ear detected an added in- 
spiration which her cousin’s unseen presence 
had given. Shewas right. Geraldine Lewis 
never so far forgot herself as to neglect a 
single opportunity of charming. It was as 
natural for her to always remember to 
please as it is for most people to forget. 
This situation struck her as deliciously 
dramatic. The patient, she had learned, was 
a lady of refinement andcultivation. What, 
then, might not this unseen cousin of hers 
be? . Though, to do Geraldine justice, it 
must be said that she took almost equal 
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pains to charm the roughest man in the 
hospital. 

“Geraldine,” her sister would say, at 
times, ‘‘you have the strangest set of ac- 
quaintances! You bow to all these workmen 
and factory girls, as if they were your best 
friends.” 

‘Tt doesn’t cost me anything and it makes 
them feel good,” she would answer, serenely. 

To-day, after the poem had been finished, 
there was alittle expressive silence. If she 
had expected thanks and praise, she was dis- 
appointed; butafter a moment there was 
an acknowledgment of her power, which 
made her heart glow, in the manly tones 
out of the darkness. 

‘*Now give us something stronger.” 

‘*Shall I?” she answered, with a light, 
pleased laugh. ‘* Wordsworth, I wonder if 
ican? | am afraid not.” 

But she commenced 
“There was a time when meadow, grove, and 

stream,” 
and went on to the end. It was very per- 
fectly given. Emily said afterward she had 
soothed herself to sleep with those grand 
lines night after night, but she had never 
till then known how superbly beautiful 
the were, and her cousin answered: 

“T saw ‘the children sport upon the shore,’ 

And heard ‘ the mighty waters rolling 
evermore.’” 

But to her they said nothing of the pleas- 
ure she had given, for she rose quickly as 
she concluded, and, bending for a moment 
over the sufferer, said: 

‘‘T am afraid I have tired youso much 
you will never let me come again.” 

And Emily said: ‘‘Tam only afraid that 
you never will.” 


Charles Benton rose to put aside the 


heavy curtains and find the door for her. 
In the darkness, his hand touched hers an 
instant. 

‘*What is she?” he asked, as he came 
back to his cousin. 

‘She is only a voice to me. 
softly flowing water.” 

“She isa voice anda touch to me,” he 
answered, dreamily. ‘‘ Yes, her voice is 
like clear water; but her touch is electric 
fire.” 

‘“What is she like, Charles, do you 
think?” 

‘*Well, Emily, frankly, Ido not think I 
should like to see her. She couldn’t match 
her voice. I think she is small and plain, 
and probably wears a cinnamon brown 
dress, and is good, of course, and. most 
likely has never been young.” 

‘*] know better than that,” she answered ; 
but she did not tell him the picture’she had 
conjured up in her own fancy. 

‘‘T came to tell you something. I have 
written to Anna, in such a way that she 
has answered that she wished our engage- 
ment to be broken.” 

‘‘Oh! Charles. Iamso glad; but what 
made you do it?” 

‘* Because she drove me wild with her 
strictness, and her cast-iron narrowness, 
and her exacting ways. I could never 
please her. She has her own rigid notions 
as to what a minister of the Gospel should 
be and marked out the narrow path of 
thought, feeling, and action in which I 
should walk; and I couldn’t stand it.” 

‘But you loved her, I thought?” 

‘*So did I think so, and I did, at first; at 
least, I was convinced that she was made 
for a minister’s wife, and proposing to her 
seemed as necessary a step in my profes- 
sional course as entering the seminary.” 

‘* And how do you feel about it now?” 

‘‘Feel? I feel as if I had a glorious 
right to feel as I want to.” 

As he left the hospital, half an hour later, 
it was raining heavily. He had stopped 
one moment, to turn up his coat-collar and 
slouch his hat over his eyes, before he saw 
a lady standing in the wide door. The very 
sight of her irritatedhim. There was such 
an air of style and grace and perfection of 
dress, as she stood there, with a little bas- 
ket in her hand; her face was so bright and 
piquant; the whole picture was so utterly 
out of keeping with the blank, white walls 
that framed it and the pelting storm with- 
out, that it angered him. ‘‘What have 


It is like 


such fine ladies to do with a place like this? - 


So perfectly helpless ina little rain. I hate 
these flower missions and ostentatious char- 
ities.” So he muttered to himself, as he 
gave his hat another pull over his eyes, 








thrust his hands into his pockets, and 
stalked, almost rudely, past her. 

‘*] beg your pardon!” said a voice. The 
voice he acknowledged with a start and 
stood as if petrified. 

‘“*May I trouble you,” the voice con. 
tinued, ‘‘to tell my coachman that Miss 
Lewis is waiting? He is sheltering him- 
self under those trees and has forgotten all 
about me.” 

He looked up, and met a pair of laughing 
blue eyes, looking out mischievously under 
black lashes. He muttered something 
quite unintelligible, and went down the 
muddy avenue with long, quick strides. 
He gave the message roughly to the driver 
and splashed on through the mud. The 
carriage rolled past him, after a few mo- 
ments. Geraldine looked keenly at the tall, 
gaunt figure, inits ill-fitting clothes. She 
could only catch a glimpse of a thin, sallow 
face beneath the hat. 

‘“*T wonder if that is the cousin,” she 
said to herself. ‘‘Whata bear it is! but 
what piercing eyes he has! He frightened 
me most to death when he looked at me.” 

And Charles strode on in an absurdly 
angry and disappointed state of mind. His 
mental picture of the unseen visitor had 
been as widely different from that which he 
had given to his cousin as from the reality. 
‘Some soft little wren of a woman,” he 
thought to himself, ‘‘ with tender brown 
eyes. Some meek sister of charity, one of 
whom the world is not worthy.” It was 
difficult to reconcile the brilliant plumage 
of this gorgeous bird with the sweet tones 
of her sympathetic voice. Such gay birds 
generally have harsher tones; and yet 
have wrens an electric touch like that? 
Moreover, her name had struck him un- 
pleasantly. He had heard it very often 
spoken by men whom he knew, and 
always in connection with fashionable 
gayety. What place had she here, among 
pain, poverty, and the darkened atmo- 
sphere, within and without? What right 
had she to be repeating sweet little hymns 
and solemn odes in the gloom of a sick- 
chamber? There was no fitness nor har- 
mony init. And so he worked himself up 
into an unreasoning state of indignation 
against poor, unconscious Geraldine. 


Nevertheless, when he next went to the 
hospital, there was an unacknowledged 
wish in his heart to see her. No; rather to 
hear her again, unseen. He made his 
cousin a long visit; but they were not 
interrupted. Very indignant with himself 
for his sharp disappointment, he turned for 
a moment into one of the men’s wards, 
where there was a case which especially 
interested him. He started at the sight of 
Geraldine, bending over the cot of the rough 
old sailor. He could not see her face; but 
that of the man was lighted up with a wor- 
shipful adoration. As she turned away, 
with a brilliant smile, he caught some float- 
ing portion of her dress and pressed it to 
his weather-beaten face. As Charles came 
up to him, the tears were rolling down 
his cheeks, and, looking up, he said: 

**T couldn’t help it, Mr. Benton. She is 
so blest good to me I couldn’t help it.” 

“It is all acting,” thought Charles to 
himself, and he hardened his heart yet more 
against her. Still, he watched every move- 
ment, as she went from one to another, ap- 
parently unconscious of his gaze. He no- 
ticed that every face was turned toward 
her; that the hardest men among them were 
softened and cheered. Could merely simu- 
lated feeling awaken such response ? And 
yet he was very skeptical as to her having 
any heart. In the morbid sensitiveness, 
which his poverty had increased, he had 
taught himself almost to hate and despise 
riches and success. Fashion was but an- 
other name for frivolity; elegance for empty 
brains and shallow hearts. The new lesson 
was a hard one to learn. He looked down 
at his almost shabby suit, his rough boots, 
and said to himself, with bitterness: ‘‘ Are 
they out of place even here? Can I not 
even visit the poor without galling re- 
minders of my poverty and awkwardness ? 
Is there no place where a man need not re- 
member that he is less of a man than if he 
wore good clothes ?” 

Every eye followed her wistfully as she 
left the room, which her graceful elegance 
had lighted. He sat in gloomy, bitter pride. 
Not one word could he say to-his old friend. 
The Master and the Master’s work were for- 
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gotten in this moment of galling recognition 
of his supposed inferiority. 

The door opened. She swept the large 
room with swift, searching gaze; then, her 
eyes resting on him, she came to him with 
quick, light step. Her face was deadly 
pale, and her eyes pleaded with him, as she 
said: ‘* They told me you were a minister. 
There is aman here, dying. Will you not 
come to him? What could J say?” 

It was his Master’s voice that spoke 
through her’s; and straightway the shriv- 
eled garments of his narrow pride and self- 
consciousness fell from him, and he rose, to 
do his Lord’s bidding, clad in the dignity of 
his high calling. 

The case was that of a young brakeman, 
who had been terribly crushed by the cars. 
He had been at the hospital but a few days, 
during which Geraldine had seen him; and, 
now that he was failing suddenly, he had 
asked for her. Their was nothing to be 
done for him, and doctor and nurse gave 
place as Geraldine and the young minister 
approached. The poor fellow stretched out 
his hand to her with pitiful wistfulness, and 
she held it in hers till the very last, while 
Benton spoke earnest words of teaching, 
comfort, and hope. The last groan of the 
dying man was hushed by words of plead- 
ing intercession, as though the departing 
soul and the ascending prayer took their 
flight together to the throne of the merci- 
ful Father. 

Benton left the room with bowed head 
and a heart subdued by this wonderful 
mystery of life and death. He had forgot- 
ten about Geraldine and had not noticed 
when she slipped noiselessly from the room. 
Now he came suddenly upon her, as she 
cowered on alow seat in one of the corri- 
dors. She lifted her white, frightened face, 
and said, sobbing : 

“TI am so afraid! Take me home! I 
never saw anything like that before.” 

He led her gently down, and placed her 
in her carriage. She was weeping uncon- 
trollably. 

‘*Don’t leave me,” she cried. 

He was a strong man now, and she but 
a weak, trembling child; so he talked softly 
and tenderly to her, with as complete 
unconsciousness of self as when he knelt 
by that death-bed. 

‘“‘Teach me how to live, as you taught 
him how to die,” she pleaded. 

And this, too, was his Master’s work, and 
he did it, gladly and fearlessly, as best he 
could. Long before they reached her home 
she had grown calm and quiet. 

‘“‘Ah!” she said, in a voice that was very 
winningly sweet, ‘‘you are so strong and 
good. And I—I would like to be good, if 
I only knew how. But I have no one to 
tell me about such things. We cannot be 
strangers after scenes like that, and your 
cousin has told me so much about you, 
since—since the other day; and so, would 
you mind? would you, please, come to me 
sometimes and talk as you have talked 
to-day? I need it so much,” she went on, 
pleadingly, as he hesitated. 

He looked at hera moment. The sweet 
face was very earnest and child-like in its 
wistfulness; and he answered, gravely: 
“Yes, I will come.” 

But, as she sprang lightly from the car- 
riage, her face was covered with smiles and 
sauciness, as she said, with a tone which 
jarred by its sudden change: ‘‘ Now, re- 
member! Ishall look for you very soon.” 

He fancied there was both flippancy and 
condescension in her manner, and he an- 
swered, looking steadily at her: 

“‘Youneed not! I shall notcome. There 
is no reason why I should.” 

‘“‘Indeed, there is. I wish it. That is 
quite enough,” she said, with laughing im- 
periousness; ‘‘and I assure youl always 
have my own way.” 

‘I should be ashamed to say that, if I 
were you,” he answered, coldly. 

‘*But I’m not one bit ashamed. I shall 
be very much disappointed if you don't,” 
she added, with mock seriousness; ‘‘andI 
don’t believe in disappointments.” 

“That is just where you and your 
Heavenly Father differ,” he said, very 
soberly, as he left her standing on the pave- 
ment. 

She went lightly up the steps, and stood, 
meditatively, with her hand on the bell, 
watching him as he walked with quick, 
resolute steps up the street. 





‘“* He is a new experience,” she said, laugh- 
ingly, to herself. ‘‘I wonder how it would 
seem to have a man like thatin love with 


one? I wish he would come, and I am rather | 


inclined to think he will. 


The subject of her thoughts was filled with | 


a strange mixture of anger, admiration, 
disgust, and bewilderment. He called her 
all the hard names he could think of. He 
said she was unwomanly, heartless, an 
arrant flirt, a giddy, thoughtless girl, a 
thorough actress, a type of woman which 
he most despised, and so on and on, while 
at times his cheeks burned with the re- 
membrance of what he called her patron- 
age. 
own set with this undignified familiarity? 
Go and see her? No, he would never go. 
He never wanted to meet her again. And 
so he said over and over to himself for two 
days; but he dreamed of listening to her 
voice, and he woke with a wild longing to 
look into her eyes, and on the third day 
he went. 

And after that he went again and again, 
and there were long, strange talks in those 
beautiful rooms. And it so happened that 
the careful servant never let any one inter- 
rupt those interviews. And, in the softened 
light and amid the quiet elegance and lux- 
ury, Charles was growing slowly less harsh 
and stern and more quiet and gentle. He 
asked himself whether pride that was born of 
poverty was any more noble than that which 
grew out of wealth and luxury. Whether 
the exclusive sensitiveness of the poor was 
any more to be praised than the exclusive 
carefulness of the rich. 

And Geraldine? She was fascinating him 
more and more completely. She was never 
the same, for any length of time; but 
passed from seriousness to folly, from coax- 
ing to teasing, from appeals for help and 
teaching to the domineering imperious- 
ness of alittle queen. He would be very 
angry with her, and say rebuking words 
to her, only to be conquered by her sweet 
penitence and to be more completely en- 
slaved. At times he grew terribly con. 
scious of his folly and tried in vain to free 
himself. He knew that he was going mad- 
ly forward, only to dash his head against a 
wall. 

Once he went into his cousin's room. 
Perhaps his entrance made but little noise; 


at any rate, no notice way taken of the in- | 


terruption. Geraldine was there, as she 
often was, and was repeating some long 
poem. He stood still and listened. It was 
‘*Lady Geraldine’s Courtship.” His heart 
beat fast with love and a new hope. Sure- 
ly, she who could repeat the story with 
such tender feeling would be capable of 
sympathy with its teaching. 

‘*What do you think of her?” he said, 
with eager abruptness. 

She had grown quite used to his ways 
and was not in the least startled. 

‘*T think,” she said, with deliberate 
sweetness; ‘‘I think she made a great mis- 
take. She might much better have married 
the earl. Doesn't it strike you so?” 

He left the room without another word. 
As he walked back to the city, he marked 
out his own course with bitter relentlessness. 


The sofiness of the early Spring reminded | 


him only that his term of study was nearly 
completed. A few days more and he would 
leave this tormenting spot forever. Already 
he had received a call to a distant parish, at 
the West. He had hesitated; but now he 
would accept, and, losing himself in the 
greatness of his work, would forget this 
present agony. Meanwhile, he would curb 
his passion with a firm hand, nor let the 
sight of her weaken his purpose. 

A few evenings later he was sitting in his 
room, trying to study. These had been 
weary days of pain and struggle. He had 
tried to show off his heavy trouble in un- 
resting work. Now, to-night, his prepara- 
tions for leaving were completed. A day or 
two more, and he would be on his way to 
the distant field of labor which he had 
chosen. His book dropped from his hand. 
He was trying to decide whether it would 
be better for him to see Geraldine again or 
not. Better for him? He would not let him- 
self think that it would make any difference 
with her. 

A messenger brought him a note. It was 
very brief, only these words: 

“« Tf possible, please come to me al once. 

“Greatoms Lew.” 


Would she have treated one of her | 


In a few moments he stood before her. 
She was in full evening dress and looking 
far more beautiful in her long, trailing white 
robes than he had ever seenher. He had 
thought, perhaps, she was in some trouble, 
and he could be of use. That seemed to be 
the only ground on which they were justified 
in meeting. Now, her bright loveliness and 
her welcoming smiles filled him with a 
tumult of love and anger. 

‘‘And have you only sent for me that I 
may see how beautiful you are to-night ?” 
he said, trying to speak coldly. 

‘*You like me, to-night, then? I am so 
glad!” she said, coquettishly. 

He was steeling his heart more and more 


against her. She wenton, gravely: ‘‘ I was 


| 











just going out, when a boy brought a mes- 
sage from the hospital. That old sailor is 
worse and he wants to see me. So my sister 
went off alone to this party. She was dread- 
fully vexed about it, and I have sent for 
another carriage and I want you to go with 
me.” 

‘‘Surely, you are not going there to-night?” 

‘Surely, I am!” she answered, laughing. 

‘*And in that costume?” 

“In this costume!” 
saucily. 

‘‘ There is no need of it. It will do just as 
well to-morrow.” 

‘* But I choose to go to-night. There is 
the carriage. Are you going with me?” 

He followed her, without a word. After 
a few moments, she said, softly: ‘‘ Why 
are you angry with me to-night? I 
know why. You think me very foolish to 
go over there in this way. Is it not so ?” 

‘* Yes,” he answered. 

‘* And willful and imprudent?” 

‘* Yes,” he said. 

‘‘ And anything else 7” 

‘‘Yes. I think you considerit very beau- 
tiful and touching to go sweeping through 
those wards with your soft dress, and bend 
in all your loveliness overa poor, sick man. 
It makes a charming picture. Does it not ?” 

‘*Then I am both romantic and vain ?” 

“‘T think youare. If you were not, you 
would wait till to-morrow.” 

‘*But I want to go to-night.” 

‘*That is quite sufficient,” he said, in a 
cutting tone. ‘If you want to doa thing, 
there is no reason in heaven or earth why 
you shouldn't doit. It is the best rule of 
life that you know of. Why do you ever 
go tothe hospital? For no better motive 
than that you like to.” 

‘For the sake of doing good,” she said, 
with dangerous meekness. 

‘It is not!” he cried, hotly. ‘‘ It all feeds 
your love of admiration. It is a fine thing 


she responded, 


| to have all those poor people worshiping 


you. Is it not?” 

‘* Yes,” she answered, quietly; ‘‘ but tell 
me why do you go? Do you like it?” 

‘No, I don’t,” he said. ‘‘Itis hard work 
for me to go, except to see Emily; and a 
sacrifice of my inclination and feeling every 
time I do it.” 

‘Oh! then, if I understand you rightly, 
the better we grow the more unpleasant it 
will be to do good, and so the more merito- 
rious. I suppose the angels find it very 
disagreeable to perform their loving minis- 
trations. So, if we like to do kind things, 
it is a sign we are very wicked. Is it not?” 

He vouchsafed no reply. 

‘* Will you please raise that window 7” 

‘* You are cold, then !” he said, anxiously, 
ashe closed it. ‘‘ It is worse than folly, it is 
madness to ride in that dress this chilly 
night.” 

‘*Oh, no!” she said, serenely. ‘‘I am not 
at all cold; but the dampness spoils my 
hair.” 

He threw himself back on his seat, with 
an unintelligible exclamation. 

Already the lights of the hospital were 
in sight, when Geraldine said, abruptly: 

“Stop the carriage, please. Tell the 
driver to take me home, I have changed 
my mind!” 

Charles obeyed, and they turned back in 
silence. 

“‘T am so sorry you are through scolding 
me. It was very entertaining. I always tell 
Papa he is never so amusing as when he 
is trying to scold. I should think you 
would always preach better if you were 4 
little vexed before you commenced; but 
perhaps it would hardly be wise for a 


‘minister to show his little tempers so 


plainly.” 








All this was said with perfect sweetness 
and was received in ominous silence. 

As they drew near her home, Charles 
said, very stiffly : 

‘**T ought to ask your pardon for having 
presumed to speak in this way. I shall 
have no occasion to offend you again, as I 
leave town in a day or two,” 

Was it only his fancy that she gave a 
sudden start? 

‘*And you would have gone without see- 
ing me again, if I had not sent for you?” 

‘I did not want to see you again,” he 
answered; but his voice was broken. The 
defenses of anger which he had raised 
about his heart were fast giving way. 

As she stepped from the carriage, she 
said: ‘* Please send the man away. Iam 
not going to that party, and will you just 
come in a few minutes? I want to ask you 
something ?” 

And when they had gone in, and were 
sitting side by side in the beautiful, quiet 
room, she gently led him to tell her all his 
plans for the future. And then, at last, 
when he rose to leave her, and held her 
hand one moment in his, her tender eyes 
were shining through tears. 

‘*Geraldine,” he cried, ** 1 have had wild 
thoughts at times, and I have thought of 
what life would be to me if I could take you 
with meto my work. And how, though it 
would be a very poor little home, if you 
only could have loved me, I might have 
made you happy by my deep love for you. 
Would it be possible? Could you have 
loved me, Geraldine?” 

She had drawn her hand away from his 
and seated herself, with her eyelids drooped 
over the foolish eyes. ’ 

‘*T am not fitted to be a poor minister's 
wife,” she said, very coldly. 

His face flamed with pride and scorn, and 
he said, proudly: 

‘‘No, you are not. I was mad to have 
thought of it. And what am I, that you 
should have loved me? I will not say 1 was 
not worthy to offer my love to you; for I 
have loved you with all the force of a true 
man’s heart, and that alone has made me 
worthy. Good-bye, lady Geraldine!” he 
said, very bitterly. ‘1 leave you to 
the enjoyment of your home and your 
luxurious life. I thank God that I have 
hard work before me, and, in doing it, I 
pray to him that I may forget you.” 

His hand was on the door. She said, so 
softly he almost thought he was mistaken; 
‘‘But what am J going todo? I cannot 
forget you and I do not think I can live 
without you.” 

He was standing before her now, and as 
she rose, her hands rested lightly on the arms 
he had folded, in his effort to hold himself 
calm. Her lovely head was very near to 
him as she went on: 

‘Would not my love for you make me 
more worthy, too? I will try, if you will 
only let me, to learn. I am not so naughty 
and frivolous as I have tried to make you 
think. I have only done it to tease you. 
And you will help me (will you not?) to 
grow better and stronger.” 

And now his arms were about her, and he 
was murmuring words of love and peni- 
tence. 

And when, an hour or two later, he said, 
with the first anxiety breaking upon his 
rapture ; 

‘But, my darling, what will your father 
say to all this?” 

The piquant sauciness came back for the 
first time to her happy face. She drew her- 
self a little away from him, and sald, mis- 
chievously : 

‘He will not say much. 
ways have my own way.” 

And this time he found no words with 
which to rebuke her. 

The next day he stood in his cousin's 
room. The heavy curtains had been re- 
moved and a soft light took the place of 
the darkness, which had reigned there so 
long. Emily was dressed and seated ina 
large chair, with a look of expectant happi- 
ness on her face. 

‘*Good news, Charles!” she cried. ‘‘ The 
last bandage is to be taken off to-day. I 
waited till you came, that my first sight 
might be that of a friend’s face.” 

“Wait!” he said, holding her hands, 
“Your first sight should be something 
beautiful.” 

““¥es, I know,” she answered, brightly; 


You know I al- 
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‘*but something good and true will do as | took possession of our suit of rooms, last 


well.” 

“Wait but one moment longer, and your 
eyes shall rest first on the fairest and sweet- 
est of allthe works of God.” 

He left the room, and the next moment 
Geraldine entered, alone. 

With a few soft words of greeting, she 
knelt by Emily’s side, and gently removed 
the handkerchief from her eyes. The heavy 
lids raised themselves slowly. For one 
moment all seemed indistinct; then the 
sweet, eager face beside her became clear to 
her awakened gaze. 

** He was right!” she said, and, stooping, 
she kissed the tremulous lips. 

‘* Has he told you ?” cried the girl, half 
sobbing in her excitement. ‘‘Has he told 
you what he has done for me? I think I 
have been asleep all these years, till he 
spoke and made me live. Howcan I tell you? 
Life was one dream of beauty before; now 
it is something so real, and grand, and won- 
derful I almost fearto live. You know how 
good and strong he is; but you can never 
know what he has done for me.” 

‘*And what have you done for him?” 
asked Emily, very quietly. 

‘Nothing, nothing, only 
puzzle and love him. 


to tease and 
But he loves me,” 
she went on, proudly, ‘‘ and he shall learn 
that the one who loves him will grow more 
worthy of him.” 

‘*But do you realize what a change all 
this will make in your life ?” 

**T hope it will be a change; but not quite 
We shall not be so 
poor. I have some money of my own; but 
he does not know, he never shall know till 
he learns how much [love him. And, Emily, 
to-day, this very day you are to go home 
with me, and be as my very own sister till 
your dear eyes are quite well and strong. 
Yes. No refusals. You must come and teach 
me how to help, and not hinder him in his 
work for God.” 

An impatient knock was followed by 
Charles’s entrance. The light, warmth, and 
joy of his new happiness had already made 
him a different man. Courage, hope, and 
trust kindled a new fire in his face as he 
drew Geraldine proudly toward him, and 
said, with unwonted ‘Yentleness: ‘‘ Emily, 
have you told her what a foolish thing she 
is doing?” 

‘“*No,” answered his 
through tears that again clouded her sight. 

‘*T have been hearing what you have 
done for her, and now I have seen with my 
own eyes that she has done even more for 
you.” 

New Haven, Conn. 


the one you think. 


cousin, smiling 
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OUT OF REACH. 


BY JOSEPHINE 





POLLARD. 


A uitr_e bird sat on a telegraph wire, 
To rest awhile, it could soar no higher. 
When a dog came slowly along the street ; 
Caught sight of the bird and wanted to eat 
It up, he did, without sugar or salt. 
So up in the air he began to vault, 
Raced and ran with a flying leap, 
As if he’d gone mad. 

Bow-wow ! peep-peep | 
The bird from its perch looked down below, 
Where the dog was capering to and fro, 
And it seemed to say, with its head awry: 

“You can’t catch me, though you are so spry. 
A game dog certainly you must be ; 
But you'll not have a chance to make game of 
me, 

For out of your reach I’m disposed to keep, 
So you’d better be, off!” 

Bow-wow! peep-peep ! 


The dog of his efforts began to tire ; 
And the saucy bird on the telegraph wire 
Laughed to see how he slunk away, 
To hide himself for the rest of the day. 
The bird was game, for it showed no fright 
At a barking dog, with no chance to bite ; 
And lucky and plucky are they who keep 
Out of reach of danger. 
Bow-wow ! peep-peep ! 
New Yor« Crry. 
: ellie ibeniisiaitse 

UNDER MY WINDOW. 

BY E. E. BROWN. 


Ir it hadn’t been for the flower mission, I 
don’t suppose I should ever have known 
the two old people whose touching story I 
am going to tell you. And yet ina certain 
way I had known them for months. You 
see the bay window in my little corner 
room looks right down upon their quaint, 
old-fashioned garden, and ever since we 
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Spring, I have enjoyed the pretty bit of 
ground, as if it weremy own. There isa 
certain fascination, too, in wondering about 
one’s neighbors; and when, one mild Mareh 
day, I ran to the window to assure myself I 
had actually heard a robin, I stopped to 
notice a pale-faced, white-haired woman, 
who was looking for something down 
among the dead leaves by the garden- 
walk. 

‘* She has dropped her thimble out of the 
window, or maybe her glasses,” I said to 
myself. But no, she had not dropped any- 
thing; she was simply looking for snow- 
drops, and a few minutes later I saw her 
go back to the house with her hands full 
of the delicate, white beauties. 

An old man met her at the door, and I 
could see them smiling and talking over 
their treasures like two children. 

Instantly I felt a strong bond of sympa- 
thy between the dear old couple and my- 
self. I wanted to tell them I had seen my 
first robin high up on their tall horse-chest- 
nut tree. I was sure they would be glad 
to know. 

The lovely Spring days came on apace, 
and the old gentleman (always attended by 
alarge Maltese cat) began to prune and 
scrape his apple-trees, rake up the dead 
leaves, and overturn the moist, brown, 
flower-beds. 

I threw open all my windows, to drink 
the delicious earthy odors—always suggest- 
ive of violets, dim mossy woods, and run- 
ning brooks; and when the little plot of 
ground was planted I knew where every 
seed was dropped and watched as eagerly 
as my neighbors for the first green shoots. 

‘*Thim be twin brother and sister, thim 
two,” said my loquacious washerwoman, 
one day. ‘‘And they lives quite alone by 
thimsilves, ma’am. The old lady does all 
her own work, even her washin’, if yer'll 
belave me, ma’am; so stingy as some folks 
be,” she muttered to herself, as she went on 
with her scrubbing. | 

I closed the door abruptly—I might say 
in Mrs. Mulligan’s face. What right had 
she, a coarse, gossiping Irish woman, to 
talk over the affairs of my dear old people ? 

Nevertheless, I was glad to glean a bit of 
information concerning them; they were 
brother and sister, not husband and wife, as 
I had imagined. Perhaps, then, this curi- 
ous old house where they lived was the 
very one in which they were born. Had 
they always lived together, were there other 
brothers and sisters, I wondered. And 
then, with somewhat of the same feeling 
that leads one to puzzle over the post-mark 
of an envelope before breaking the seal, I 
asked no questions, but kept on wondering. 

How beautiful the old garden looked that 
bright May day! The apple trees—I could 
almost touch them from my window—were 
weighted down with their pink and white 
blossoms, and flame-winged orioles whistled 
merrily to one another, as they flitted from 
bough to bough. Purple pansies, yellow 
daffodils, and gay red tulips peeped in and 
out among the stiff, straight rows of fragrant 
box, and saucy dandelions dotted the trim, 
grassy borders with charming irregularity. 

Kate Edmonds, my energetic little friend 
on the flower committee, had just dropped 
in for a half-hour’s chat, and, as her eye fell 
on the wilderness of blossoms beneath my 
window, she exclaimed: 

‘‘Dear me! what a waste. Don’t you 
think those good neighbors of yours would 
send some of their flowers to the Hollis- 
Street Chapel, if we asked them?” 

I looked at the audacious Kate in amaze- 
ment. 

‘‘They are perfect strangers to me,” I be- 
gan, ‘* and—” 

‘‘Oh! that doesn’t matter in the least,” 
interrupted Kate. ‘‘I’m on the ‘ Associated 
Charities,’ you know, and used to calling 
on strangers. Come, put on your hat, and 
we'll go over there at once. To-morrow, 
Thursday, is one of our days for distributing 
the flowers; so there isn’t a bit of time to 
lose.” 

Of course, [ yielded the point, for, when 
Kate makes up her mind to do a thing it is 
useless to argue against her. 

Together we walked up the garden-path, 
and, with a somewhat trembling hand, I 
lifted the bright brass knocker. 

The dear old lady came herself to the 
door, and the sudden gleam of sunlight 


that fell upon her snow-white hair made 
me think of the aureole of a saint. 

“Thee will come in—thee and thy 
friend ?” she said to Kate, who had agreed 
to do the talking. 

“Oh! no, thank you. We have only come 
upon a matter of business, or rather of chari- 
ty,” began my friend; and then, in her usual 
direct way, she told the old lady about the 
flower mission at the Hollis-Street Chapel, 
how much good the little bouquets were do- 
ing among the sick and the poor, and how 
grateful the committee would be for any 
contributions she could spare from her 
lovely garden. 

A sunny smile lighted up the pale face. 

‘*Thee is more than welcome to my poor, 
old-fashioned posies. I only wish I had 
some finer ones to send. But I was saying 
to Brother, only this morning,” she added, 
‘*that I would like to take a bunch of these 
cheery little pansies to some one who loved 
them as well as I.” 

We had been walking down the garden- 
path as we talked, and were now standing 
just before the gay, bright bed of pansies 
and tulips. 

The old lady began to clip her flowers 
with so liberal a hand that Kate was forced 
to exclaim: ‘‘Oh! don’t. Don’t give us so 
many. You are too kind. You will ruin 
your beautiful plants.” 

‘*Nay, my dear,” she answered, with a 
quiet smile. ‘‘They will only blossom the 
better; and then I want thee to take some 
branches of this fragrant apple bloom. 
They might comfort someone. They always 
seem to me like the sweet promises of God’s 
Holy Word.” 

- - * +” *- 

Next day, when I was helping Kate tie 
up the little bouquets, I laid aside one 
branch of the pink and white blossoms, for 
a poor young mother I knew who was lying 
at the point of death. 

‘*If it wasn’t for the babies, I would be 
glad to go,” she had whispered to me, as I 
stood by her bedside; ‘‘but oh! it just 
breaks my heart to think of leaving them,” 
and her eyes wandered anxiously round 
the room, until they rested on the besotted 
brute of a husband, who was sullenly 
smoking his pipe in the corner. 

I assured her the children should be ten- 
derly cared for; but her look of anguish and 
despair had haunted me night and day. 

Now the dear old lady’s words came back 
tome—‘‘ they might comfort some one. They 
seem like God's sweet promises”—and, with 
the bough of fragrant blossoms in my hand, 
I hastened down the narrow alley. 

The sick woman lay in a heavy stupor 
when I entered the room; but, as I put the 
flowers into her hand, she suddenly opened 
her eyes. 

‘Oh! those beautiful, beautiful apple 
blossoms!” she cried, excitedly. ‘‘ Where 
did they come from? Why they take me 
right back tothe country, and I haven't been 
there since I was a little bit of a child.” 

Then I told her about the pretty, old- 
fashioned garden where they grew, and the 
sweet-faced Quaker lady, who loved them 
so because they seemed to her like the good 
God’s promises. 

The poor little mother burst into tears. 
‘¢* Seedtime and harvest, Summer and Win- 
ter shall not fail,’” she murmured to herself, 
as her thin, white fingers toyed with the 
fragrant petals. ‘Surely, if the great 
Father takes such care of the frail Spring 
blossoms, he will not forget my little ones.” 

That night, with her hands tightly clasp- 
ing the withered flowers, she passed away; 
but there was such a peaceful smile on the 

wan face I felt sure the troubled heart had, 
at last, found rest. 

‘‘T have some prettier posies for thee, 
this ‘flower day ’—lilies of the valley and 
hyacinths, if thee would like them.” 


I was on my way home from the house 
that death had entered, and was so absorbed 
in my thoughts that I did not at first hear 
the soft low voice. The words were re- 
peated, and, looking up, I found, to my as- 
tonishment, that I had mistaken the gate 
and was walking right into my neighbor's 
garden. I stopped to apologize, to tell the 
good lady it was not another ‘flower day’ 
yet; and then I stopped a little while 
longer, to tell her about the apple blossoms 
and the touching scenes I had just wit- 
nessed. 





claimed ; “ and thee said they were twins? 
The dear little creatures. I must tell 
Brother about them.” 

The next evening Kate Edmunds rushed 
into my room with flushed cheeks and 
beaming eyes. 

“It’s just like a story book, for all the 
world,” see began, and then, in her eager, 
impulsive way, she told me the whole story, 

‘*T was there, you see, when the old lady 
and her brother came down. We were 
getting the babies ready totake to the Chil- 
dren’s Home, until some other arrangement 
could be made—and they were both scream- 
ing at the top of their lungs. No; they 
were not looking their prettiest, you may 
be sure, the poor, scraggy, red-faced little 
creatures. But that didn’t seem to make 
a bit of difference to these good Samari- 
tans. They said they wanted to adopt 
them both, and, while they were waiting to 
see the father, the strangest thing happened. 

The old lady was looking over some 
books that lay upon ‘the table, when her 
sleeve accidently brushed off a pile of rusty 
daguerreotypes. 

Her brother stooped to pick them up, 
and, as his eye fell upon one of them, I saw 
a strange look pass over his face. ‘‘ Good 
God!” he exclaimed, under his _ breath. 
‘**Can it be possible?” Then, turning to me, 
he said, in a husky voice, but so low that 
the old lady could not hear him: ‘‘Will thee 
be so good as to tell me the name of this 
person?” 

I looked at the picture, supposing it 
might be one of the poor mother; but no. 
It was the face of a young and very beauti- 
ful girl—a face, I was quite sure I had 
never seen before. 

Just then the door opened, and the father 
came in. The old gentleman took him 
aside, and, of course, the mystery was soon 
solved. The daguerreotype was a picture of 
the babies’ grandmother (on the mother’s 
side) taken when she was a young girl. 

‘* And just think!’ exclaimed Kate, “she 
was the sister, yes, the runaway sister, of 
these two dear old people of yours.” 

‘*But I didn’t know they had a runaway 
sister.” 

“Neither did I,” rejoined Kate; ‘“ but 
it seems that years ago, when they were all 
young together—I heard this part of the 
story afterward, from a relative of the 
family—our dear little Quakeress had 4 
lover. He was an intimate friend of her 
brother’s and they had all known each 
other ever since they were children. Well, 
the day had been fixed for the wedding 
and everything was ready. The morning 
dawned bright and clear, the guests had 
all assembled, and the bride (can’t you see 
how like a fair sweet flower she must have 
looked?) stood waiting in her snow white 
dress, but the bridegroom never came. 


‘“‘The younger sister, too, had suddenly 
disappeared, and tidings came a few days 
later that the two had been clandestinely 
married in some distant city.” 


There were tears in my eyes as I looked 
down upon the old homestead and caught 
a breath from the crushed box in the 
garden-border. 

‘“‘It was a great shock to the brother,” 
continued Kate; ‘‘ indeed, he seemed to feel 
it all, quite as much as his twin sister, who 
was, of course, the one most deeply injured. 
He has never married, but has just devoted 
his life to her, and the two have always 
lived together in the old home. They have 
often tried to learn something of the way- 
ward sister; but all to no avail. And now 
isn’t it strange? After all these years, two 
poor little waifs, by a curious train of cir- 
cumstances, suddenly appear and drift right 


back into their own especial haven.” 
. . . * * + * 


Down in the old orchard to-day the apple 
boughs are bending with ripened fruit. A 
few late marigolds and here and there a 
stray dahlia may be seen in some sheltered 
spot; but the Autumn days are growing 
short and bleak and my neighbors spend 
but little time in their garden. 


A broad, old-fashioned cradle, the very 
one, indeed, in which the brother and sister 
themselves were rocked, has been brought 
down from the garret, and the room just 
opposite my window, the  sunniest, 
pleasantest room in the whole house, has 
been taken for the nursery. 

As I write, I can see the old lady sitting 





“The poor motherless babes!” she ex- 


by the window, with two little silky heads 
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cuddled down on either shoulder. 
protherhas just come in, and stands behind 
Ler chair, looking down upon all three with 
fond, admiring gaze. 
“So have we known a melody 
Come in a dream from buried days ; 
So have we seen some lives grow rich 
With promise after dreary Mays!” 
Roxsury, Mass, 
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PUZZLEDOM. 


|Communtcations for this department should be ad. 
dressed ** Puzzles,” Tae INDEPENDEST, New York.} 


CROSS-WORD ENIGMA. 


My first is in seeking, but is not in find. 

My second’s in purpose, but is not in mind. 

My thirdis in hasten, but is not in run. 

My fourth is in crumpet, but is not in bun. 

My fifth is in gallant, but is not in man. 

My sixth is in vessel, but is not in can, 

These six letters form the first part of the 
word and mean a kitchen utensil. The last four, 
meaning a musical instrument, will be found in 
the four middle words of one syllable. The 
whole is the name of an entertainment. 


LETTERED QUOTATIONS. 

One word from each of the following quota- 
tions, in their order, commencing with the first 
one, will give the required quotation and one 
letter from each will tell its authorship. 


ee 


I'll praise, admire, and worship thee, 
But must not, dare not love again. 
—Moore. 


to 


Put on your armor now, ye righteous ? Put 
The helmet of salvation on and gird 
Your loins about with truth. 
—Pollock. 
Let us, then, be up and doing 
With a heart for any fate ; 
Still achieving, still pursuing, 
Learn to labor and to wait. 
—Longfellorr. 
. Oh! the mighty ocean cable, 
(More like fancy or like fable), 
As, with thy most wondrous girdle, 
Thou the ocean dost encircle. 
— Anonymous. 


a 
. 


Se 


z. ——-His pond’rous shield, 
Ethereal temper, massy, large, and round, 
Was behind him cast. 

—AMilton. 

-What is life ? 

‘Tis not to stalk about, and draw fresh air 

From time to time, or gaze upon the sun. 

’Tis to be free. 





—Addison. 
There is a pleasure in the pathless woods, 
There is a rapture on the lonely shore, 
There is society where none intrudes, 
By the deep sea, and music in its roar. 
— Byron. 


I 


. For naught so vile that on the earth doth 
live, 
¥ to the earth some special good doth give. 
—Shakespeare. 
9. Night, sable goddess, from her ebon 
throne, 7 
In rayless majesty, now stretches forth 
Her leaden scepter o’er a slum’bring world. 
— Young. 
Be wise with speed ; 
A fool at forty is a fool indeed. 
— Young. 
ae ———The speed of gods 
Time counts not, though with swiftest 
minutes winged. 


10. 





—Milton. 
D. 8. T. 
HORTICULTURAL BURYINGS. 

1. When there was a cry of ‘‘mad dog,” a 
great rush took place of our party (Rose and 
Tom and Susan and Ada). Lo! every one was 
for himself and bad luck to the hindermost. But, 
after all, it was only a scare, 

2. When Joe gives a low and apparently 
graceful bow, he attempts altogether too much 
for his gaunt and awkward frame. He should 
endeavor to be less ambitious of effect. 

8. Does not Mother Goose exaggerate a little 
when she talks about going up as high as the 
moon ? 

4. It will be a good thing to have the threat- 
ened storm in time to clear off for our picnic. 

5. For after a big storm a pleasant day is sure 
for the grand excursion on Thursday. 

6. It would be a good plan for us to follow the 
example of the busy bee, choosing each sunny 
hour for work, as well as play. 

7. “Mamma, I have been painting my baby- 
house, just as the men are doing up-stairs, and it 
looks lovely.” ‘‘A naughty little girl who can 
daub herself and daub rooms in her pretty play- 
house, as you have done, can’t make things any- 
way lovely.” 

8. Every one who loves to travel must learn to 
make intelligent use of all he sees that is new 
and interesting. ; 

9. When Tom appears at the debating club, and 
begins ‘‘I rise to make a few remarks,” the 
members are seen to prepare themselves for a 
long siege. 


The | 


| lower, being neighborly ; 





10. “‘Don't trouble the baby that way. You 
must never take anything away from him by 


| force, darling. Be gentle.” M. B. H. 
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Upper line (14 letters), nicety of mind or taste ; 
lower line (of upper square), ruling one’s self ; 
right perpendicular, director ; left, being figur- 
ative ; upper line (of lower square), not in order ; 
right perpendicular, 
windows with cross-piece; left, destruction of 
morals. 

Upper right-hand diagonal (five letters), fresh ; 
left, renowned ; right lower, weeds ; left, loss of 
consciousness, Moruer D, 


Answers te puzzles next st week. 


HOW TO SECURE HEALTH. 





It is strange any one will suffer from de- | 


rangements brought on by impure blood, when 
SCOVILL’S SARSAPARILLA AND STIL- 
LINGIA, or BLOOD AND LIVER SYRUP will 


| restore health to the pbysical organization. 


It isa strengthening syrup, pleasant to take, 
and the BEST BLOOD PURIFIER ever dis- 
coverea, curing Scrofula, Weakness of the 
Kidneys, Erysipelas, Malaria, Nervous dis- 
orders, Debility, Bilious complaints, and Dis- 
eases of t the Blood and Liver, ete. 
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ENDORSED ey TI THE LEADING SARITARIANS. 
| Send for Circulars and Prices. 
| BARSTOW .STOVE CoO., 
230 Water St., New York; 
56 Unien Street, Boston; Providence, R. I. 








"1S THE BEST IN THE WORLD,” 


Excels all other Pianos in its various im- 





E. Howard & Co.’s 
TOWER CLOCKS 


have bees tested for forty years. Warranted 
very respect. circular. 


The E Howard Watch and Clock Co., 
29 MAIDEN LANE, 114 TREMONT 8T., 
NEW YORK: BOSTON. 





AUTOMATIC 


“NO TENSION ” Sewin 
BEST AND STRONCES 
UNEQUALLED 1 LIGHTNESS OF 


Machine 







IEST TO W 
ENTIRE. “SAFETY TO. “HEALTH. 


Full investigation afforded to all. 


_ Willeoz & Gibbs S. Co., 658 Broadway, N. Y. 
WHEELER'S 


WOOD FILLER. |' 


The only article to give a durable, economical, natu 
ral,and perfect finish to hard wood 


BREINIG’S LITHOGEN SILICATE PAINT 


Very durable ont economical. One gallon, wheu 
thinned, produces two gallons of ready mixed paint. 
Send for sample card of colors. Please name this paper. 
The Bridgeport Wood Finishing Co., 
GRANVILLE M. BREINIG, Agent, 
40 Bleecker Street, New York. 


patented 
The new designs in CHICK ERING 
GRANDS, assuring larger results in POWER AND 
PURITY, LENGTH AND SWEETNESS OF TONE, leave noth- 
ing to be desired. The CHICKERING SQUARE 
PIANOS, in all the usual styles, are unrivaled. The 
new CHICKERING UPRIGHT has the justly-cele- 
brated PATENTED METALLIC action, which forever pre- 
vents the possibility of atm with 
the instrument, and adapts it for use in any climate. 

For elegant new Illustrated Catalogue, just published. 
address, 


CHICKERING & SONS, 
WABREROOMS: 
130 Fifth Avenue, | 186 Tremont St, 
NEW YORK. BOSTON. 
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RT I S'T 
MATHUR 


in any section can have benefit of largest assortment 
and lowest prices for 


PAINTING, DRAWING, AND DECORATIVE 
MATERIALS 


by sending 9c. for 1888 price-list to 
N. E, MONTROSS, 


1ae0 Broadway, 
B. FITCH, 


BEDDING, BTC., 


BRANCH 597 SIXTH AVENUE, 
for the display of 
BRASS AND IRON BEDSTEADS. 
pisos fall Does of SPRIN BEDS, MATTRESSES, 
Manufactory amd Warerocuns 
S59 Fourth Avenue. 
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24 Fourth Avenue, wit fh (near FA Hireet). 
NEW LOCATION. 


CANTRELL’S |“: 


SHOE STORE, 


25 West 20d &t.. bet, Fifth and Sixth Avs, 


NEW YORK. 


This establishment is one of the oldest and best 
known Shoe Stores in the city. Men's, Women's 
Youth's, and Children's Boots and Shoes of all kinds 
and qualities and in the newest and very latest styles 
are here on constant exhibition. The business has 
been successfully conducted by CANTRELL for more 
than « third of a century, on the popular basis of 
“Fair Dealing, Good Goods, and Low Prices.” The 
best family trade is respectfully solicited. Orders 
{row the countsy will have the best attention. 
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Gorham Solid Silver. 


An experience of over fifty years in the manu- 
facture of Sonu Sirver Ware, combined with 
the advantages that large capital and a constant- 
ly increasing business afford, enable the Gornnam 
Company to stand Pre-emInent in this depart- 
ment of art industry. 

These wares have been sold and endorsed by 
every prominent dealer in the United States, and 
the trade mark has become as sure 8 
guaranty for ate pure metal in this 
country as is STERLING the Hall Mark of 
England. 


GORHAM PLATED WARE. 


Parties desiring Plated Ware of a more elegant 
and substantial character than the commoner 
grades will now find the Gornam Prats the 
most economical ware made, The quality is fully 
maintained and the prices are much less than 
formerly, while the variety of design is larger. 


GORHAM MFG COMPANY 


SILVERSMITHS, 


No. 37 Union Square, 
For Sale by Jewelers throughout the U. 3. 


USE THE PATENT BLUING BAG, 


and avoid the risk and annoyance of broken bottles, 
6 10.08 woes further than four 6ounce via: 
of Mauia ody 
¥ Groce: 


our r can procure it from 


C. TT. RAVNVOLDS & CO., 


106 and 108 Putton St., How York. 


HAVING A LARGE AND ELEGANT AN- 


SORTMENT OF 


FINE 
FURNITURE, 


CONSISTING OF 


Parlor, Library, Dining, and Bed- 
room Sets, 


WE SHALL, DURING THE PRESENT 
SEASON, OFFER EXTRAORDINARY 
INDUCEMENTS TO PARTIES ABOUT 
FURNISHING, 


B. L. SOLOMON'S SONS, 


Union Square and 16th St. 


FACTORY: 
211 and 213 Wooster Street, N.Y. 
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COOK’S GRAND EXCURSION TO 
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VISITING EN ROUTE 
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alne in Colorado, Denver, Sante Ps, hous serm 
California, 


Ban. - YOSEMITE VALLEY, 


ALL NECESSARY EX PENNES NOLU DED, 
Full a free op application, 


261 Broadway, New York; 
197 Washington St,, Boston 


#11 Wainut st., Philadeiphia 
WIVTER RESORTS. 


QUEBEC STEAMSHIP COMPANY. 


Thea te Cook & Son, | i 
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BUFFALO, IN. Y. 


HARRIS & LOSEKAM, Proprietors. 


Also Prevrietors Clarendon Hotel, Sarateogn Springs, N. Y- 
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Farm and Garden, 


L fhe Agricultural Editor will be glad te receive any 
practical hints, suggestions, or information that 
will make this department more valuable to those 
of our subscribers who feel specially interested.) 


A FEW FACTS ABOUT BEES. 


BY CHARLES F. DODD. 


NvcceEssFrUL bee management must of neces- 
sity be based on correct knowledge of the in- 
stincts and habits of bees. Without going into 
the minute details which a thorough naturalist 
would be curious to master, there are certain 
facts capable of being put into small compass, 
with which it is absolutcly necessary every bee- 
keeper should be familiar. 
state in this article. 

Bees are of three kinds, 
or colony contains one a number of 
drones (the fewer the better), and a multitude of 
workers (the more the merrier). The queen is 
the only perfect female and lays all the eggs 
from which all the other bees are produced. The 
eggs are of two different kinds, The one hatches 
into drones or male bees, while the other pro- 
duces workers, These, however, are simply un- 
developed females, and every worker-egg is cap- 
able, under special treatment, of developing into 
a perfect female or queen, The special treat- 
ment consists in building what is called a queen 
cell, a roomy, pendant receptacle, somewhat 
resembling a pea-nut, housing the egg or 
young larva therein, and feeding it with a 
peculiar substance, known among bee-keepers as 
“royal jelly.” This food has the effect of fully 
developing the young female, so that she comes 
upon the stage of life fully qualified to increase 
and multiply. Instinet impels bees to rear 
queens when the colony becomes very populous 
and swarming time is at hand, also at any time 
when the colony is deprived of its queen. Only 
one queen (with few exceptions) is required or 
allowed in a hive at one time. Sometimes a 
qaven will wander into the wrong hive ; at other 
times bad weather prevents swarming, though 
the preparations have been made for it, and in 
such cases queen slaughter is very apt to take 
place, as often happens, the workers 
protect the young queens until the weather is 
more favorable and circumstances are more pro- 
pitious for swarming. Within a few days after 
being hatched, the young queen issues from the 
hive on what is prettily called her ‘bridal tour” 
—courtship, marriage, and impregnation being 


These we propose to 


Every complete hive 
queen, 


unless, 


all accomplished on tlie wing, during a 
brief flight. Only for this purpose does 
the queen ever leave “the hive, except 
when a swarm issues. One impregnation 


lusts for a life-time. Before it occurs, strange to 
say, the queen has the power to lay drone eggs ; 
afterward she is capable of laying both drone 
and worker eggs. It sometimes happens that 
a queen fails to mect a drone at the proper period 
for fertilization, She then becomes a drone-layer 
and with such a queen a colony is doomed to 
extinction. This and other facts in the natural 
history of the bee show the utility of the move- 
able frame hive, which admit of examination, 
aud admit the bee-keeper to remove a drone- 
laying queen and give th e wasting colony a fer- 
tile queen or brood out of which to rear one. 
The queen bee is endowed with wonderful pro- 
lificacy, and when honey-forage is plentiful, 
instinct impels her to put forth all her energies 
in the direction of fecundity. It has been 
ascertained by careful experiments that a fertile 
queen is capable of laving upward of two thou- 
sand eggsinaday. Her prolificacy is regulate “d 
by the supply of honey, and, hence, it is the 


policy of all, good bee-keepers to feed in 
early Spring, 80 the colony will be ready 
with a strong force of young bees to 
take advantage of the honey season, when 
it comes. 

The ave lifetime of a queen is about three 
years ; but they do not lay so well the third year. 


if they are oa prolific the third year, we remove 
them and replace them with a young, prolific suc- 
cessor. Worker bees are short-lived, not aver- 
aging more than six weeks in the busy season. 
Drones are also short-lived, They are reared in 
the Spring, when the colony becomes strong and 
the time approaches for swarming; and when 
the honey season is over the worker bees drive 
them out of the hive or sting them to death. 


Cananpaieva, N. ¥. 


KICKING HI HEIFERS. 
BY 8. P. TOPLIFF. 


Aut farmers know the trials of teaching 
heifers to stand still, andalso know that many 
a valuable animal is ruined in teaching. One 
should never be struck, even though they kick ; 
for they do it in self-defense, and man is never 
blamed for acting in self-defense. The bag and 
teats are tender and sore, and should be handled 
with care; but, first of all, gentle or vicious 
heifers (I say gentle, for they may be before they 
are handled and b vicious in one milking) 
should be safely tied in a stall; then go to the 
right fore foot, take it up, double the limb at the 
knees, and safely strap it, leaving it free, only 
doubled. Don’t speak to the creature. Let that 
be done further on. The creature will tire in 
standing upon three legs, and find that, 
after getting in a multitude of positions, she must 
surrender and will probably give a low moan as 
the sign. Now is the time to talk and pet. her, 
and show yourself her best friend, handle her 











en and teats, milk pow a few streams, un- 
strap her leg, continuing to pat and ecard her. 
After she has rested about five minutes, strap the 
same leg; also put « strap or soft stout rope 
around the hind leg, just sbove the “‘gambrel” 
joint; pull gently at first, and, if she does not 
struggle, tie it back to a ring back of and a little 
higher than where attached to her leg. The ring 


| should be on the side of stall opposite the tied 


leg. Unstrap the fore leg and your work is done. 
Milk slowly and gently. Don’t hurry. If she 
should object to the strapping of the hind leg, 
the next time of milking s p the fore leg, for 
five minutes, or till the hind leg is firmly tied. 
Farmers who try the above will find it pays for 
all the trouble and will be glad to tie back the 
hind i for weeks, rather n run the risk of 
being kicked over at any moment, 
SouTH Coventry, Conn, 


ee 
GROWING QUINCES. 

One of the most profitable crops of fruit that 
can be grown is the quince. None of the new 
puffed-up kinds, but the oldfashioned Orange 
Quince, Five small trees which I planted as 
cuttings in dry, sandy soil five years ago yielded two 
bushels of fruit the last Summer. As 500 trees 


can be grown upon one acre, had I planted an 
acre, instead of five, I might have had bushels 
of fruit, worth about $400 in the market. A pro- 
fessional grower of the fruit gives the allowing 
directions for its management : 

“The — may do well on either low or high 
lands, and experience gained by small venture 
will show us whether in fields or gardens which 
location to choose. When the location has been 
selected and the tree planted it should receive 
cultivation, and coal ashes may be placed not 
only at the trunk of the tree, but the whole 
ground as wide as the branches spread may 
be kept mulched by them. It may not be 
amiss to remove the ashes every few years, 
and loosen up and fertilize, by a top-dressing, 
and immediately return the ashes to, at least, 
the trunk and to keep down the grass and 
weeds, 

“In planting any number of trees, I would 
suggest the distance to be not less than twelve 
feet, and not six or eight, as recommended by 
nurserymen, By setting at a greater distance, 
space is allowed between the trees; and any 
hoed crop will help their bearing properties. 
The varieties now on the market are roa four, 
each having some good to be said of it; but, 
in selecting for an orchard, start in a small 
way, at first purchasing a few of each, and after 
two or three years’ bearing the bill can be filled 
he the one which was fruited best on your 
80) 

‘‘As with other trees, the quince has its 
enemies and its diseases. The principal disease 
is the twig-blight. The remedy is to cut off and 
burn the dead portions; and this is nota 
remedy. The borer attacks the stem near the 
ground, and when seen is to be treated as the 
apple borer. After the head of the tree is formed 
and the tree has come into bearing, cutting back 
and pruning should be done before buds swell 
in the Spring.”—N. Y. Times. 





HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE FOR 
OVERWORE. 
Dr. G. W. Cotiins, Tipton, Ind., says: “I 
used it in nervous debility brought on by over- 
work in warm weather, with Kood results.’’ 


AGRICULTURAL. 
BIG CROPS WANTED. 


THE past year has been a good one for farmers in 
every section of the country. Crops have been large 
and prices have been considerably above the average 
for ten years past. The foreign demand for all food 
products has been quite satisfactory. The new year 
opens with brilliant prospects for an increased de- 
mand for our breadstuffs, both at home and abroad. 
Farmers should begin early to make their plans for 
big crops the present year. The matter should not be 
postponed until the last moment. Decide now what 
you can do and what you will do, and then go to work 
intelligently. Wages are now low and help is abund- 
ant, thanks to the steady flow of workingmen and wo 
men from every section of Europe. If extra 
help, therefore, can be used to advantage, secure 
it early, while you can make a good selection 
and om satisfactory terms. Next look very care- 
fully into the important matter of manures and 
manufactured fertilizers. If you desire a large 
crop and a good return for your hard work, you 
must have an abundance of materials of some sort to 
enrich your grounds, Planting good seed on poor, un- 
fertilized soil is a waste of timeand money. At this 
period of general intelligence there is no excuse what- 
ever for not giving this matter the best and most 
prompt attention. Don’t plant more ground than you 
can abundantly enrich. If you have the best materials, 
you can scarcely make any mistake by being over- 
liberal in their use. Happily, most farmers in this 
country have now the means to make some improve- 
ments and progress every year, both in the increase and 
in the quality of their crops. A good crop of good corn, 
good wheat, good grass, and good vegetables is far 
better than a larger crop of poor hay or poor bread- 
stuffs, etc. It i¢ very poor economy and bad manage- 
ment which starts out without the best plans to do all 
the farm-work in the very best manner. 

Now we have aspecial object in discussing this mat- 
ter at the present time. We have ourselves had some 
experience in farming for more than two score years 
and we are growing steadily in the opinion that our 
own great fault has been in not properly enriching the 
soil we have attempted to cultivate. We began some 
fifteen or twenty years agoin making experiments with 
manufactured fertilizer, some of which proved to be 
good, while others were not. Among others we com: 
inenced dealings with at that time were the Messrs. 
Lister Brothers, of Newark, New Jersey. They were 
entire strangers to us ; but we chanced to hear that they 
were worthy, reliable men, and we concluded to give 
them a small experimental order, as we did to several 
others at the same time. The result, as far as the firm 
of Lister Brothers was concerned, simply astonished us. 
We were more than satisfied. The following year we 
increased and, we believe, more than doubled our pre 
vious order, and with the same satisfactory results. Not 
@ year has since passed during which we have not been 
supplied with fertilizers from this highly respectable 
firm. We have used them more and more freely, year 











after year, and we have toid and shown the results to 
our friends and neighbors. Where and when we first 
made these experiments there was not, we believe, a ton 
of manufactured fertilizer used within an area of twen- 
ty miles ; now thousands of tons are annually bouxsht and 
sold in that same locality, and we venture the opinion 
that the total sales of fertilizers in the section named 
will be twenty-five per cent. greater this year than at 
any former period. There are several very Jarge and 
reliable makers of fertilizers in different sections of 
the country, but none, we believe, more honorable or 
more worthy of entire confidence than the firm we 
have named. We have written the foregoing with- 
out hint or suggestion or the knowledge of the Messrs. 
Lister Brothers, and the first they will know about 
it will be when they see our words in type. We believe 
we are doing good service to the public by thus calling 
attention to a very important matter, and to men who 
in their special vocation are highly esteemed for their 
integrity and fair dealing. Those of our readers who 
are interested practically in the cultivation of the soil 
should write at once to Messrs. Lister Brothers, New- 
ark, N. J., for their business pamphlet, which gives 
full particulars, with price-lists, and which will be sent 
by mail free to all applicants. 


Trees, Vines, Roses, 


YHOICES NEw. a OLD INDS— 
/JAn unsurpassed stock, home growth, quality su ~ 
rior, at lowest prices. Inspection and comparison 


vited. ¢ ‘atalogue Sree. 
W. C. STRONG. 
Nonantum Hill, Brighton, Mass. 





**With the Pure all Things are Pure.” 


GUIDE FOR WOMEN 
Toa Knowledge and Cure of Prolapsus Utert, 
and all those other complaints and weaknesses s0 com- 
mon among the gentler sex. A pamphlet sent on re- 

ceipt of name and stamp, containing this and a 


treatise on Normal Womanhood, giving the or- 

ganic laws Of nature, which must not be disregarded. 

Womaa is the architect of God’s noblest work, and as 
loses the race declin 


woman 

Pinkham’s V. Compound a belp aos 
were itnot a delicate matter, thousands of case: 
could be refe: to by name and address, ‘who wil will 


rred 
testify ag to its wonderful effects. Co lence 
reely and by 





{9 Both the C dandher Blood Purifler(which 
has no équal) umapoa red at 233 and 235 Wester mn 
Avenue, Lynn, Mass, ce of either, a. Six bottles for 
$5. The Compound is sent by mail in theform of — 


or of lozenges, on receipt of price, $1 per box for ei’ 


arinuk. Liver Puts cure Consti “ 
n, Biliousness and torpidity of the Liver. 25 cents. 
‘Sanative Wash, Sade be kept handy. 25 cents, 
__ s@For Sale by all Druggists.-@a Oo 
fo08 Plants for $1.00. Sendfor A 
*, E. Fassett & Bro., Ashtabula, O 


ALESMEN to canvass for a RELIABLE 
WANTED Sursery. Steady om, mploy ment. 
Good Wages. “Rochester, 


FERTILIZERS. 
$50 PREMIUM 


will be paid to the farmer who this 
largest tatoes from one- 
with SARDY'S FERTILIZERS. 


SOLD ON GUARANTEED ANALYSIS. 
PRICES REDUCED. 
Send for pamphlet. 


J. B. SARDY & SON, 
___ 141 Water Street, New York. 


‘ ALES) EN WANTED! Salary and expenses 
5 loyment, Write for terms. 
x pai y emp opment yi ms 
Nurserymen, hester, ‘ew York. 


‘SYRACU SE € HILLED 
PLO W 7 the’ bent ow. general acknowledged 
le @ oe pareee J M Ow 


8, Jointers, 
and Wheel Standards. oe Bice broken.” gamen, 


Syracuse CHILLED PLow Co., Syracuse, 


FARMERS’ y FERTUAZER CO., 


RELIABLE AGENTS WANTED, 
Standard Fertilizers. 


$~ Send for Circular. Mention INDEPENDENT. _ 


If YOU HAVE A GARDEN, YOU NEED 


TALOGYHF 











ear raises the 
acre manured 


CN FIELO AND 


BUSS Bp CARD 
~ ONS 





EstaBLisHED 185, 
300 BEAUTIFUL ILLUSTRATIONS, 
With a richly colored plate of a Group of Carnations, and a de- 
ecriptive priced list of 2.000 varieties of Frowsn and Veostasir 


secds—with much useful information upon their culture—150 pages 
—iailed to all applicants enclosing 6 cents to prepay postage 





Extra Early, V Dwarf | to Inches ° 
quiree We Sues Tele 4 = 


eknoricderd aelie te ee bas ent exes Ps weve 
oa AUTION.— As, there is in the market called 
‘onder, ‘send ta.us and get the genuine Bliss's Amer. 


ny J 
one mail posta SO cuneny Dink GS stint. Gat 
Oar giving full particulars of all the leading nov- 


) 3. K. BLISS & SONS, 34 Barclay Street, New York, 








March 22, 1883, { 
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RARE LILIES 
~—From Japan and California — 


=. Per doz, 
2c. w 


Lilium Auratum. eta ‘apan Lily. 
wee ‘Brahe wvetoed 


se soda bas Scarlet iongn Li. 
Excelsumm, Pontese Yellow Lily 
= Humboldtii, Dotted Orange:he 








*,* Catalogues of Vegetable, Flower, and 
Tree Seeds, also Spring Bulbs free on ap. 
plication. 


J, M. THORBURN & CO,, 


15 John Street, New York. 





KISSENA NURSERIES, 
TREES AND PLANTS, 
PARSON iS) & SONS CO., 


(LIMITED) 


Flushing, N. Y. 


GREAT SAVING FOR FARMERS! 


THE 


Lighining Hay Kalts 


(WEYMOUTH’s PaTENT). 








Awarded “ First Order of Mer 
io at Melbourne Exhibition» 


warded the First Premi- 
um aa the International Exhibi- 
tion in ‘oy yhi in 1876, and 
acce pted by the oa 8 as 
Super! a. to any other 
Kuife in Use. 

It isthe BEST KNIFE in the 
WORLD to cut FINE FEED from 
bale, to cut down, Mow, or 
STACK, to cut CORN STALKS for 
feed, or to cut PEAT, an as no 
equal for cutting sods or ditch- 
ing in marshes, — for cutting 
ENSILAGE from 8: 

TRYIT. IT W ‘UL, PAY YOU 
Manufactured only by 

HIRAM HOLT & CO., 
East Wilton, Me., U. S. A. 

For sale by Hardware Mer 
chants and the trade generally. 


-FORRESTER’S 


COMPLETE MANURES. 


Free from Odor. Raise Large Crovs. 
CHEAPER THAN STABLE MANURE. 





Send for Pamphlet and read what Farmers 
say about them. 
ALSO FOR SALE 
AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS. 


Be sure‘&nd send for Circular, if you are interested 
in farming 


GEORGE B. FORRESTER, 169 Front St., 
near Burling Slip, New Y ork. 


WANTED on n salary to sell our nurs- 
ery stock. Reliable men of energy 
can find permanent employment at 
a good salary and expenses paid. 


Particulars free. Address 


THE CHASE NURSERIES, 


dieneva, N. Y. 
(State your age.) 


HSK! MINOMITIC_- 
SEED” PUNTER, R/ 





>. 


PL. ANTS wit 


THE PRECISION OF A HOE 


All the ground a person can walk over ina it; 
The Easiest to Fame and Se Fastest Hand 
n 
Every Planter full fy warranted ands satisfaction 1a 
teed. Inducements on Samples this season. 
circular. WALLACE FISK, 
uth Byron, Genessee Co., N. Y. 
Vanderbilt Soother No. 33 Fulton St., Agta. for 


¥. City. Hamlin gohneos, Providen 
New England. Wyman P- Fisk, Fall 
Co., Wis., Agent for t the Northwest. 


COOLEY CREAMERS. 


The Superiority demon 
strated. 


> Rep 
ver, ” Solumbi ia 


Their Success without a 
parallel. 


Over 20,000 iu daily use. 
They are SELF- a 


Five Ge na 
eran ee batons 
Make 

For + a ey siinn 


VERMONT FARM MA- 
CHINE CO., 
Bellows Falls, Vt. 


Champion Shit-Sling & Carrer 
FOR UNLOADING. 
wien, tor in cog ie 
bor, or expense. 


Jopet eee ains 


G. VAN SICKLE, Shortaville, N.Y. 
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ONONDAGA, F. F. 


ALT; 


CTURED BY THE 


American Dairy Salt Company, t. 


Shenld Use ne Other, 





New ppnnge 

mailed FREE. 
aE ——— 
M.S LITTLE. ee hua 


foe deo! 
er. N.Y. 


a ‘NCUBATOR. 


A Perfectly Self-Re ating Mac hine. 
Send three nt t for rated spoulan _ 
w+ M. HAL: STED Box 16, Bye, N. Y. 


COLEMAN, ANTHONY & CO., 


Nurserymen, Geneva, N. Y., 
(Successors to Mergrett & COLEMAN), 


offer a fine assortment of FRUIT TREES and GRAPE 
VINES. Having rebuilt their greenhouses, intro- 
duced the White Springs water and the new Catch- 
pole steam-heating opparetua, they are prepared to 
better stock of vines, etc., than 
ever . Strong vines of Juan, Jefferson, 
Pocklington, Prentiss, Lady Washington, Moore's 
Early, and Vergennes sent by mail on receipt of $1 


h. Cat 
Wat. HOLE HORACE ANTHONY. 


oper a larger and 
fore. 


ue We. 
WM. H. COLE EMAN. 


SEEDS! 
PLANTS! 
TREES! 


ALL KINDS OF ROSES AND 
FLOWERING SHRUBS. 


You can have everything useful and ornamental for 
your home from 


E. W. PARSONS & CoO., 
West © eer in York. 

Catalogue No. 1—Trees and Plan ? Bree. 
Catalogue No. 2 —Seeds, Small Fruits, etc.) 


(MPROVED FARM IMPLEMENTS | 


osive Steam Engines, Be: 
Horse- Bowers, Threshing Machines, Straw- tre seryin 
Threshers, LaDow’s Disc and Steel Spring Tooth Har- 
rows, Eagle Sulky Horse-Rakes, Cultivator3, Feed Millis, 
Feed Steamers, éte. WHEELER & MELIcE Co., Albany, 
N.Y. _Established 1830, Send for Iilnat'd Cata orne. Cata orne, 


MALLF FRU UITS 
CARN 
ROSES and PANSIES 


ansies, 
SM Hardy Roses, Ch Chrysanthe- 
. mums and eee Vines noe 


= | farecially 
‘ull Shy wns 


Grae eee 
ES Xe ochester, 
- New w York. — ork. 


Bel TIES 
SEEDS PLANTS 





¢ § ce Flower and 
eactable in 
tor our new il! =p 
Sated eee 
you will tOne ollareill buy its full value 


DUTCHESS NURSERY AND SEED + Poghkecpete 


W.L.FERRIS, Jr ‘ 


7 prOrEas PAINT. 





Fire and Waterproof. Stops all Leaks. Mixed 
Ready for Use. Contains no Tar. 


SAVES RESHINGLING, 


With this Paint old shingle roofs can be made 
look better and last longer than new shingles for a 
third the cost af yeahingitne. 

It has a heavy body, one coat being equal to three of 
ny other, and Then ary is practically slate. 

is sold at Ty price that ensvles everybody to have a 


water-tight, me roof. 

‘on TIN, Tron, FE.T, Ye Pogows. Bucs 
WaALLs, etc. This paint is 5 wald Lor lene — 
the price of other mixed paints, d fi or One 


REW ENGLAND PAINT AND OIL 2, 


Correspondence invited. on, Mass. 








STANDARD FERTILIZERS. 
Pure Bone Superphosphate of Lime. 
Ground Bone, Bone Meal, Bone Flour. 
LISTER BROTHERS, 

New York Office, 159 Front Street. 


Factory, Newark, N. J. 
ieee and Dealers are invited to send for 


Pali? a Mike, 















tee Seient wilisena’ Two Bot 
VABLE TREAT 


GO a itive remedy nPTIO 
ante ones onthe. deed fo Bind and 
with a V. 
Give 


ISE on this LES Pie 
press & P, O. uddress, Dit. T. 2. SLOCUM 
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Americans 
It is the Purest, the Greapeet 
the Heaviest, and the Best Dairy 
Salt in World, 
WARRANTED as PURE as any SALT in the 
Took majori y of all Pren ume “Awarded at the Grand 
Union y Fair, Milwaukee, Dec. 4th—9th, 1682. 
J. W. BARKER. Secretary. Syracuse. N.Y. 


READER! % 3s youjave Bere Glovers machete. 


ERS, Keene, N. H. it’ will ‘it aotonish and please. Free. 


MIXED FARMING 
IN NEBRASKA. 


Crain, Corn, and Live Stock Crow- 
ing Combined. 
The most profitable and agreeable of any occupation 
1ss2. 











Reports prove the agriculturists of Nebraska to have 
been the most successful of any people in the West. 
Write for information about the above matters, also 


Free, in great variety, by 
LEAVITT BURNHAM, 
Land Commissioner U. P. Ry. Co., 
Omaha, Neb. 
gz Refer to this advertisement._gg 


THE STODDARD CHURN. 


The most Peet Mad « ay 
on the mark 


replaced as quickly. + 
VER Mepar at Philad’a, 
16), efter actual test with 
leading churns manufac. 
tured. Highest awards at 


about U. P. Ry. landsin this State, which will be sent | 


PARMERS, | Wht mh Gal Purchase Reliable Pertlizer 


im Lge nota useless outlay of money to pay the high prices 
for many other Phosphates ? 
Consider tnis qtetlicn well lore aap ak a your Fertilizers for Spring crops, We offer rou 


BAUGH’S TWENTY-FIVE DOLLAR PHOSPHATE, 
Tn nee or boat ia Philadelphia 


Analysis Guaranteed. Send for Descriptive Circular. 


BAUGH & SONS, Sole Manufacturers, Philadelphia. 












leading faire. 2,36 churne 
sold in 182. Nine sizes 
made for dairy and fac- 
tory, with or without pel. 
leys, a8 desired. One 
churn at wholesale where 
we have noaent. Agents 
wanted. Send for circu- 
lars to the manufacturers, 
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qpetable 4 Seeds, 
Pianta Fruit Trees, e' fovalu; ane to al, espcc- 
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oe to Market Gardeners. 
OM. FERRY & CO. DETROIT Miow 


“THE GOLDEN NORTHWEST.” 


Now is the time to secure homes ip 








eo = or Saving inte Geass take 4 farms du the 

ing Spring in orthwestshould not 

= infosus themselves of the. advantages offered 
by e 


NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD 


for the settlement =] = \— 's post along its 
lines in Minnesota ota, and Mon 
1} Mosthern a Paine Tiatlrond runs _ 4 a region 
qIBAL LAHEULSESs “0 Ct hee 
. ILITY 
¥ EALTU oF BATU Rat. CES, 
Now res inducements to 
COLONISTS an 
RCHANTON OLA ORE S, and MINE 
U EN. BUSINESS MEN. and 
CROPS are large and sure ; STOCK- 


The coeaien 1 af: Montana offers 
NEW FIELD FoR. TTLEMENT. 
The R dition of existing settlements 
along the line of the Northern Pacific Ratlroa 
Minnesota an tern Dakota is the ty 


best guaran 
pf of the agricultural interests of 
en 
The Nos there Pacific Railroad has now in market 
the finest WHEAT and GRAZING LANDS, which are 
oe at LOW PRICES and on easy terms of pay 


a “MINBESOTA and DAKOTA there are 4,000,- 
waiting settlement. 
n MONTANA there are §,000,000 acres read 


f the 
°' THE NORTHERN PACIFIC COONTRY has NO 


ft sQaen information on all points app'y at o: 
suneenanen PACIFIC RAILROAD COM- 
PANY, 


No. 285 Breadway. 
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If not for sale in your town 
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PAINT YOUR HOUSES 
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Moseley & Stoddard 
WP’e Co | 


MINNESOTA, DAKOTA, AND MONTANA | 














JOHNSTON'S PATENT STANDARD 


onnstias "ATENy DAY SIZED KALSOMINE AND FRESCO PAINTS, 


A READY FOR USE. 


= FOR WHITENING AND DECORATING WALLS AND CEIL- 
INGS. PURE WHITE AND A VARIETY OF BRAUTIFUL 
COLORS. THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY RELIABLE ARTI- 
CLES FOR THE PURPOSE IN THE MARKET. 


HAVE TAKEN EIGHT FIRST-CLASS AWARDS 
Beware of werthices imitations ander varioas namen: 
ASK ANY RELIABLE PAINT, DRUG, OR HARDWARE DEALER FOR 
THEM, OR WRITE FOR SAMPLE CARD AND TESTIMONIALS TO 


Dry Kalsomine and Fresco Paipt Works, 
206 WATER STREET, NEW VORK, 
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TKADE MAKK. 


Please mention THe INDEPENDENT 





[ABEAUTIFUL LAWN 


CAN BE OBTAINED BY SOWING 


Henderson’s ‘Central Park” 
LAWN GRASS SEED. 


A mixture composed of selected grasses identical with those used in forming the lawns of 
New York's famous park, One quart of this seed will sow an area of 20x16 ft., equaling 300 sq. 
ft.,or for an acre 4 bushels are required. Instructions for sowing and after treatment sent 
gratis with all orders. Price, ag cents per quart. If by mail, add Z@ cents per quart for post- 
age. If by freight or express, $I.§O per peck; @§.O@ per bushel. 


Catalogue of ‘ ‘Everything for the Carden, ”’ mailed free on application. 


PETER HENDERSON & CO. eee Rue 


eTs, 
op 35 & 37 Cortiandt Street. NEW YORK. 











We gua antee ~ 
every REMINGTON 
CARBON PLOW well 
made, of gocd material, and, . 
if properly handled, to give 
perfect Pailing in 
this, after one day’s trial, Plow 
may be held subject to Man- 
ufacturer'’s order. ; + Sota 


THE NEW REMINGTON CARBON CLIPPER 


‘ 18 DESTINED TO TAKE THE PLACE OF THE HEAVY CHILLED AND CAST. IRON PLOWS. 


THE CARBON METAL. bein. 
more _ a. than ordinary € billed tr Iron me Penne” oS aan ahd Phan ete | 


Manufactured by THE REMINGTON AGRICULTURAL CO., Ilion, N. Y. 
-. * Branch Otipes: 57 Reade *., N. Y., and 21 So. Howard Mt., Baltimore, Md. 


CHAMPION GRAIN DRILL. 


FERTILIZER ATTACHMENT, SPRING HOES, OR CORN. PLANTER. 


Force Feed Grass Seeder. 


Every Fertilizer Drill warranted to sow godly. evenly 
and acourately any of the various kinds of 


Phosphates or Guano, whether Dry or Damp. 
Theonly Grain Drill having aSpecial 
Device for Planting Corn 
for the the Crop, 


Mo Oru ExSi 6 SES hs in eederwicc ee « 


t@™ Bend for DESCRIPTIVE PAMPHLET to 
JOHNSON, C73 & onl Owego, Tioga County, New York. 


satisfaction. 





ter and 
Lint. 























for immediate and can be ain Spe otha 
yor Gonpecticnt aay gn welies experience of 
. ow 1 Paint the bes jit covers covers better end outings 
quency o Paintde desired for any surface, sent foe coat tees, a addteosing 


NATIONAL MIXED PAINT CO.., 
OFFICE 78% BARCLAY 8T., N. ¥. 
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It is very annoying 
when in the bath, to 
drop the soap and 
have to feel for it. 
Thelvory Soap floats, 
and is without ex- 
ception the most lux- 
urious soap for bath- 
ing. It lathers freely, 
and is easily rinsed 
off, leaving a sense 
of cleanliness and 
comfort attainable by 
20 other means. 





MOST EXTENSIVE PURE-BRED LIVE 
STOCK ESTABLISHMENT IN 
THE WORLD. 
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“Juppoorg eopeqy 
puwe o0u9]|@0 


-Xq [URplAlpuy oaey 


Clydesdale Horses, Percheron-Norman 
Horses, Trotting- Bred Roadsters. 
Ilolstein and Devon Cattle. 


Our Customers have the advantage of eur many 
ears’ ¢ rience in breeding C. importing, 
ng 


differen cont al low pri ees Thecatuss of ex tent 
w rates 0 rtation. 
Cc of Rasknens, Correspondence solicited. 


POWELL BROTHERS, 


Springboro, Crawford County, Penn. 
_Mention fi HE INDEPENDENT. 


KNA 


NOFORTES. 
Tone, Tia nti hip and Do Durability. 


AM KNA 
Nos. 204 writ 206 West Baltimore Street, 
Baltimore. No. 112 Fifth Avenue, N. ¥. 


EVERY LADY *scausce's 


aia pt | a 
FASHION QUARTERLY. Each number contains 120 
large pages, nearly 1,000 {Jl ustrations, and four pages of 
New Music. Is especially valuable to those who shop 
by mail or are interested in home art. 
50 Cents per Year, 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


FAIRBANKS’ 


STAVDARD 


SCALES. 


FAIRBANKS & CO., 
311 Broadway, New York. 


REMOVAL 


EVERALL BROS. 


TAILORS AND IMPORTERS, 


HAVE REMOVED FROM 


237 to 236 Fifth Ave, 











THIRTY-SEOOND ANNUAL STATEMENT 


PHENIX MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


JAZ OY Ist, 1888, 


Net assets, January lst, . &, ceeeeceeeees 10,373,970 35 
Cc 
RECEIVED Mo s82. 
For preuiums. 
For interest and rents 
Balance of profitand loss ac 
count.. — - 13,840 72 
—-——— 81,406,938 37 
811,776,606 72 
DISBURSED IN 1882. 


To POLICYHOLDERS: 
For claims by death 
For matured endowments 
For dividends to policyholders. 
For surrendered and ceased 
ae 


Total paid policyholders. ... 
For taxes 
For commissions and other 
compensation to agents. 
For medical examiners’ fees... 
For office expenses, printing, 
advertising, postage, ex- 
change, and all other ex- 


156,117 51 


243,711 31 
$1,169,550 30 


84 

————_ 81,401,144 45 

Balance net assets, January ist, 1888,....... $10,876,749 27 
SCHEDULE OF ASSETS. 

Loans on first mortgages of real estate 
Premium notes on policies in force. 
Real estate owned by the company.... 
United States bonds. 


ADD: 
Market value of stocks and 
bonds over cost 
Interest accrued and due...... 
Premiums in course of collec- 


Gross assets, January ist, 1893 


LIABILITIES. 


Reserve on policies fn force at 

four per cent. interest (Conn. 

and Mass. standard)..,....... $9,469,206 0 
Claims by death outstanding...  %2,306 ww 
Prewtums paidin advance.... 12,482 32 
Loading on outstanding and 

deferred premiums 
Special reserve. P . 
Conttagens reserve , on * policy 


AARON C. GOODMAN, President. 
JONATHAN B. BUNCE, Vice-President, 
JOHN M. HOLCOMBE, Secretary. 


~ GROCERS, ATTENTION! 


LrBerRaL RETURNS FROM VERY SMALL OUTLAY. 


PATENT BLUING BAGS. 
The most rf = rr Blue 
sana br Reet: Soa 

106 1 and 108 j Palton st.. CO 


ESTABLISHED 1864. BO PATENT! 8O PAY 


obtained for Mechanical Devices, 
Pounds, Designs and Labele Ail. prot 
miner 

of invention a free. Our" Guise jor Obtain- 
ing yy is b ote free coe 


Address BAGekR ‘ateat: 
anes Sire CONE WASHINGTOS, D. C. 











Nineteenth Annual Statement 


OF THE 


CONTINENTA 


life Insurance Company 
OF HARTFORD, CONN., 


Jan. 1st, 1883. 
INCOME FOR 1882. 
From premiums 
From interest, rents, and all other sources. 


DISBURSED, 1882. 
TO POLICYHOLDERS. 

Death claima paid....,...........- $78,455 49 
Matured endowments paid 137,716 268 
Dividends, purchased and can- 

celed policies 
Commissjons and salaries paid 

agents and managers of agen- 

cies.. . . 
Salaries paid officers and clerks. 
Printing, stationery, advertis. 

ing, postage, charges, and rents 
Medical examiners’ fees 
Taxes and legal expenses and 

amount charged to profit and 


$81,018 64 


Total disbursed $511,238 21 
ASSETS, JANUARY 1s, 1883. 
Loans on real estate, first mortgage 
Collateral loans and bills receivable 
Premiums paid and liens on policies in 


Cash in bank and office 

Furniture, fixtures, and safes. . coosee 
Deferred and unreported premiums. 
Rents due and accrued 


LIABILITIES. 

Amount required to reinsure 

all outstanding policies (43 
per cent. interest). . 

Death claims and matured e en- 

no eg awaiting further 
al other liabilities. . 


SURPLUS 
POLICY AND RISK ACCOUNT. 
Policies issued and restored during 
during the year 1882 
Policies in force at end of year....... 


- $2,005,608 00 


1,253 $1,718,612 00 
7,973 7,784,185 00 





4A. 8. WINCHESTER, Vice-President. 
R. E. BEECHER. Secretary. 





LV LAA 


STANDARD 


PSPAN) 





W.& B. DOUCLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN, 
CONN. 
Branch Warehouses : 
87 Jonn . New York, and 
197 Lake 8t., Chicago. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
PUMPS, 


a. Seaten 


eos 





PLAIN AND FRESCO PAINTING. 





0. D. CASE’S SONS. 


IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS, | 


837 BROADWAY, . 


‘ Corner 13th Street. 





FSTERBROOK *"SEks =| 


ALL OF RELIABLE, STANDARD AND SUPERIOR QUALITY. 


Popular Nos, 14, 048, 180, 898, 161.—For sale by all. Stationers. 
Works: Camden, N. J. TMi ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN OD.) 28 fobs &., New York. 





Gentlemens Ege ! et 





-~-=- 





MANUPACTURERS OF 
UMBRELLAS—The Finest Grades, 
PARASOLS—The Leading Styles, 


SALESROOMS: 
PHILADELPHIA—No. 246 Market Street, 
NEW YORK-—No. 447 Broadway. 
BOSTON—No. 19 Franklin Street. 
CHICAGO—No. 76 Monroe Street, 


MANUFACTORY AND OFFICES: 
FRANKFORD- PHILADELPHIA. 


Ross, Turner & Co., 


189 to 195 eveusiire, and 52 Arch Steesen 
we of 


THREADS, Pe! Fer CORDS, 
TAPES, AND WEBBING. 
Seine and Gilling Twines and Threads, 
Sewing and Lace Threads, 
Fancy Twines. 


WHITE AND DECORATED 


French China and ish Porcelain at Low 


ch 

ch O 

French China Tea vleces.. 
ap bed China Tea Sets, 44 pieces 


a nner Sets, 400 ae 


ALL HOUSE FURNISH 


Illustrated ne =m and Price List mailed free on 
application. Estimates furnished. 


HADLEY’S, COOPER INSTITUTE, N.Y. City. 


Pp -¢ gf ked and placed on Car or Steamer, 
Bent ©. 0. D. = P. O. Money Order. 


BEHNING 


PIANOS. 


THE LEADING INSTRUMENTS. 
Warerooms, 15 E. 14th St., N. ¥. 


S COLUMBIA 
AY YD BICYCLES. 
Firs SJ ” 

Give : er, 


qrnotpants in daily use b: 
SS ministers, 
stam 
We have a line of host beavitiful Wall Papers, many 
of them of quaint Design and Colors, by eminent Eng 
lish decorative artists. 


We will supply you all you need at bottom prices 
Samples and prices mailed free. 


H. BARTHOLOMAE & CO., 
MAKERS OF WALL PAPERS, 
: West 8 d Street, New York. 


ATERTOWN. 


The Best Goverped, 


WIND MILL 


IN THE MARKET. 


Silver. 








itors, 
n Send Scent 
for ed iustrated 30. 








Write us fer De- 
scriptive Cata- 
logue * B.”” 
THE H. H. BABCOCK BUGGY CO., 
(Successors to H. H. Babcock & Sons), 
Watertown, N. ¥. 


THE BEST BUGGY 


IN THE COUNTRY FOR THE MONEY. 


P, * Ss for chan : 7 Cotalonpe of A} kinds 


fatertown, N. Ys 

















Fun Foouresmee” Pama 9) ano 88 Ross Oraaet 4 








